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CHAPTER I. 

BrUish Conquest of Bengal. 

INIBcalties of th« early Settiaments— Reign of Alhrerdi Pmi 8bbi 
Meded by Sanuab Dowlab^His Jealouay nf the En|liah-^CaptnrM 
Coaaimbuiar— AdTancea upon Calcutta— Plans of Deienc»— Proceed* 
inn of the Enemy — Garrison deserted by tbe Sbtpe and the Goremer 
— sanreiider--€k)nAnement in tbe Black Hole— Dnadnil Sttffbrinfa<— 
Conduct of the Nabob— Armament from Madras under Cliveand Wat* 
•on— Their Landing and firnt Encounter wiih the Enemy— Calcutta 
■urrendera — Surajab Dowlah attempts to retake i|p— Treaty — Captors 
of Chandemagore — ^Plan of detUroning; the Nabob— Intrigues— Traa- 
chary of Bfeer JaAer— Advance of CUve— Battle of Plassey— Eleva- 
tion of Meor Jaffier— Capture and Death of Surajah Dowlah — Invhaioii 
by the Shazad a— Defeat of the Mogul and tho Nabob of Oude— Bad 
Cfonduct of the new Nabob— Succeeded by Meer Cosaim— His Dia- 
pules with tbe Company— Rupture— Patna taken and retaken— Victory 
gained by Migor Adams— Massacre of English Prisoners — Meer Coa- 
8im*s Flight into Oude— Repeated Defeats nf Bujah Dowlah— Tha 
Mogul Joina the English— Death of Meer Jaffler— Clive returna to In- 
dia— Reatorea Sujah DowIah^Obcaioa fi>r tbe Cooipaoy tha D»> 
wannee of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriasa. 

Tbs British establishments in Bengal had, during a long 
period, held only a secondary place, and been subservient 
to those formed on the coast of Coromandel. But the time 
was now arrived when they were to become the theatre of 
the most interesting events, and finally the centre and chief 
seat of our Indian dominion. The manner in which the 
ftctory at Calcutta was first founded has been already man* 
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tioned,* and it continued to extend its importance, notwitb* 
standing the opposition experienced during the viceroyalty 
of Jaffier Khan. Their situation became greatly improved 
when thQ, office of nabob was occupied by Sojah.; but on 
the death' of that prince, his son SufTraze Khan, a weak 
and imprudent ruler, was dethroned, and his place usurped 
by Aliverdi Khan, a chief of Patan or Afghan extraction, 
possessed of great military talents. Notwithstanding the 
irregular elevation of the latter, he administered the gov- 
ernment, not only in an able, but a mild and beneficent 
manner. This' he did under difficult circumstances ; for 
the Mahrattas, invited it is said either by the Mogul court 
or the subahdar, found their way in vast bodies into Bengal ; 
and, thouffh oflen repulsed, repeatedly renewed their in- 
roads. The prudence and valour of Aliverdi preserved his 
dominions from conquei(t, but not from ruinous depredation. 
He secured the attachment of his Hindoo subjects, as well 
by protecting their property, as by employing them in all 
the civil departments of government. He was thus not 
Kkely to oppress industrious strangers settled in his domin- 
ions. The English had only to complain that amid the 
severe exigencies of his situation, he made repeated de- 
mands for remuneration in return for the protection granted 
to their trade ; yet his entire exactions, during an adminis- 
tration of twelve years, did not exceed 100,000^. He made 
no ohjectiouj when there was an alarm of invasion, even to 
their enclosing Calcutta with a ditch, meant to extend seven 
miles in circuit ; though, as soon as the danger passed by, 
they discontinued the work, which was afterward known 
by the name of the Mahratta ditch. 

Considerable uneasiness, indeed, is supposed to have 
been felt by him at the accounts which he received relative 
to the ascendency of the English and French in the Car- 
natic, who created and deposed governors at their pleasure. 
Finally, the downfall of Aiigria, of whose naval strength he 
had been led to form an exaggerated idea, made him begin 
to look on them as somewhat too formidable neighbours. 

When Aliverdi died, he was succeeded by his grandson 
Sur^jah Dowlah, a dissolute and tyrannical prince, who 
adopted those jealousies with mnch greater vflMmeiMM. 
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fie WM 9ho irritated by the protection afforded, s^mingly 
without design, by the English to a yonng man whom he 
viewed as a pretender to the office of nabob. Lastly, his 
very exaggerated conceptions of the wealth to be found 
within their fectory made him seek with avidity any ground 
on which he could be justified in plundering its contents. 
The ostensible cause of complaint arose from a report that 
they were making certain additions to the fortifications 
around Fort William. Mr. Drake, the English governor, 
on being called upon to account for this proceeding, de- 
fended it by statin^f the hostile relations of bis countrymen 
with the French on the coast of Coromandel, and the dan- 
^r lest the war shoukl spread thence into Beneal. This 
ill-judged explanation inflamed at pnce the pride and the 
fear of the nabob ; who considered it an insult to suppose 
that he, in his own dominions, was. unable to protect them, 
and who was also alarmed at the idea of the war l)eing 
transferred firom Coromandel to Bengal* He Immediately 
began his march fi'om Kajemahl towards Calcutta, stop- 
ping at Cossimbtizar, where the company had a factoiy 
very slightly fortified, without ditch or palisade, and of 
which the curtains formed the outer wall of a range of 
apartments. Under these circumstances, the nabob having 
summoned first Mr. Watts, the governor, and then the two 
other memliers of council, to repair to his camp, these gen- 
tlemen judged it vain to decline ; and though Mr. Holwell 
in one place seems to arraign their conduct for n^t having 
attempted a few days* defence, yet the danger of a general 
jnassacre was in that case so great, and the probable benefit 
so small, that we do not perceive any good ground for 
censure. They were then required to sign a paper, promis- 
ing compliance with all the nabob's demands ; yet, instead 
of being allowed to return to the presidency, they were de- 
tained as prisoners, while the troops of Surajah entered 
and plundered the factory. 

The couneii at Calcutta, sensible of their weakness, had 
hitherto made every possible effort to conciliate the nabob ; 
and as his chief ground of complaint respected the new for- 
tifiea^ions which they were adding to Fort William, they 
fiuspended, these works, and thus lost twenty precious days, 
^kinnff which they might have placed themselves in a posture 
4if defence. As 80on« however, as they learned the captoit 
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of the heUnj.nt CoBrimbuzar, they gave up all hopes of ao> 
commodatioii, and thought only of increasing tbeir means 
of resistance, which were very slender. The garrison did 
not master above 514 men, of whom only 174 were Euro- 
peans, and of these not ten had iever seen service beyond 
the parade ; for even this duty had been enforced so negli- 
gently that many, according to Mr. Holwell, did not know 
the riffht from the wrong end of their muskets. The fort, 
thouffh of some extent, was defended by a wall only foar 
feet.uiick, which in mi^iy parts, as kt Cossimbuzar, enclosed 
chambers whence windows opened, and whose terraced 
loofs formed the top of the rampart. Around the fort wen 
mrected warehouses, clusters of buildings, and even little 
fltreets ; some oonimanding the castle, others affording 
cover for the operations of an enemy. Under these cir- 
cumstances the officers determined to draw their defensive 
line around the whole range of buildings, and endeavour to 
prevent the enemy from penetrating into them. This plan 
seems justly censured by Orme, since they had no force to 
defend so extensive a circuit pervaded by so many avenues. 
They ought to have demolished the houses round the fort ; 
or, if time did not allow this operation, have removed st 
least the roofs and upper floors, while a few buildings, that 
were defensible and commanded the works, should have 
been occupied by strong bodies of troops, and a ditch and 
palisade then drawn round the whole. They^ght thus, 
jn our author's opinion, have kept their ground till the sn* 
nual fleet arrived, which would at least have secured their 
retreat. They importuned the French and Dutch, in this 
extremity, to make common cause against the Indian ty- 
rant ; but they only received from the former the insulting 
offer of shelter in Chandernagore. 

Meantime the nabob marched upon Calcutta with such 
furious haste that ' a number of his men perished from 
strokes of the sun, or other accidents occasioned by exces- 
nve heat. Having left Cossimbuzar on the 9th June, 1756, 
he arrived on the 16th in view of Fort William. He was 
arrested for some time by the Mahratta ditch, not being 
•ware that it extended round only part of the circuit. 
Saving overcome this obstacle, the Indiaqs, on the morning 
of the !8th, opened a general attack on the outposts, de* 
fHidsd by three batteries, which were for some time vigour 
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ODsly flerred. The enemy, however, having kept up a briak 
fire from under the bushes, and also penetrated throu|(h 
avenues which had not been secured, all the three batteries 
in the course of the day were abandoned, and the whole 

farrison sought refuge within the fragile walls of the fort, 
'rom this time the most sanguine lost almost every hope 
of a successful resistance ; and yet no measures were taken 
for withdrawing the troops. At night, indeed, the women 
and children were conveyed on board a vessel, and two 
members of the council, who superintended the embarkation, 
thought it' most prudent not to return. At two in the 
morning a council met to deliberate whether they should 
immediately effect their escape, or delay it till next night. 
After much discussion, they broke up without any decision ; 
which amounted practically to the adoption of the latter 
alternative. The attack was warmly renewed at daybreak, 
and the enemy continually gained ground. While affairs 
assumed every hour a more alarming aspect, the ship on 
board of which were the women and children was seen to 
.weigh anchor and stand down the river, while the other 
vessels most culpably followed the example. The situation 
of the garrison became then truly critical. Drake, the 
governor, who had all along been very inefficient as a com- 
mander, was seized with a panic, threw himself into the 
last remaining boat, and left hiii troops to their fate. Struck 
with astonishment and indignation, they chose Mr. Hoi well 
to fill his place ; but all their concern now was how to 
effect their deliverance. One vessel being still within reach 
was ordered to approach ; but it struek on a sandbank, and 
was deserted by the cr^w. The most earnest and repeated 
signals were then made to the ships that had gone down to 
Govindpore ;. but it is very mortifying to state, that not one 
of them, to save so many brave men, chose to encounter the 
danger, which was by no means formidable, of approaching 
the walls of the fort. Mr. Holwell then sawiio alternative 
bnt to open a negotiation for surrender, and in the mominff 
a letter was thrown over the ramparts, which was am^werea 
in the afternoon by a flag of truce. Meantime the troops, 
taking advantage of the confusion, had obtained access to 
the liquor, and were so intoxicated as to be incapable of ac- 
tion. The enemy, discovering how matters stood, stepped 
into the fort» aad tdok wtMMiiiiiof it widumt WMiMiiei^ 
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The In^an army, in the first occupation of Fort Wil]iain« 
did n(ft commit any outrage ; bnt when the nabob entered, 
accompanied by his general Meer Jaffier, he sent for Mr. 
Holweil, and burst into -violent reproaches at his having 
attempted to defend the place against the ruler of Bengal. 
He expressed also the most extreme dissatisfaction at 
finding in the treasury only the small sum of 50,000 
rupees. Yet, after three interviews, he dismissed him 
with assurances, on the word of a soldier, that no harm 
should be done him. Mr. Holwell thdn returned to his 
companions, and found them surrounded by a strong guard, 
who led them into a veranda, or arched gallery, constructed 
to shelter the soldiers from the sun and rain, l^ut which 
excluded the chambers behind it from light and air. Some 
quarters of the fort being on Are, they were involved in so 
thick a smoke as inspirecf them with the apprehension that 
A design was formed to suffocate them; hut the guard 
were merely looking out for a proper place of confinement. 
They pitched upon a chamber employed as the common 
dungeon of the garrison, called the bUck hole ; it consisted 
of a space eighteen feet square, with only two small windoWs 
barred with iron, opening into the close veranda, and 
ccarcely admitting a breath of air. Into this narrow recep- 
tacle, the whole of the officers and troops, 146 in number, 
were compelled to enter ; and on their venturing to remon- 
■trate, the commander ordered every one who- should 
hesitate to be instantly cut down. Thus were they forcibly 
thrust into this fearful dungeon, into which the whole 
number could with difficulty be squeezed ; the door was 
then fast barred from without. Their first impression, on 
finding themselves thus, immured, was the utter impossi- 
bility of surviving one night, and the necessity of extricating 
themselves at whatever cost. The jemautdars, or Indian 
guards, were walking before the window, and Mr. Holwell, 
seeing one who bore on his face a more than usual ex- 
pression of humanity, adjured him to procure . for them 
, room in ^hich they could breathe, assuring him of a 
reward next morning of 1000 rupees. The man went 
away— but returned, saying it was impossible. The 
' X prisoners, thinking the offer hid been too low, tendered 

,8000 rupees. The man again went, — -and returned, saying 
mux. th# jubob WM 4tfkep» mil 119 one di^t awake hia* 
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.The GveB of 146 men' were nothing in comparison to 
disturbing for a moment the «Iambers of a tyrant. Mr. 
HolweU has described in detail the horrors of that fetal 
night, which are scarcely paralleled in the annals of 
hmnan misery. Every moment added to their distress. 
All attempts to obtain relief by a change of posture, from 
the painful pressure to whidi it gave rise, only ag^avated 
their sufferings. The air soon becaipe pestilential, pro- 
-ducing at every respiration a feeling of suffocation ; the 
* perspiration ^owed in streams, and they were tormented 
with the most burning thirst. Unfortunately, the stations 
«t or near the windows being decidedly the best, the most 
dreadful struggles were made to reach them. Many of the 
prisoners being common and foreign soldiers, exempt by 
this dreadful calamity from all subordination, made an 
intolerable pressure, and the sufferers, as they grew weaker, 
beffan to be squeezed or trampled to death. Loud cries 
being raised of ''water!'* the humane jemautdar pushed 
through the bars several skins filled with that liquid ; but 
this produced only an increase of calamity, thorough the 
violent efforts made in order to obtain it. The soldiers 
without found a savage sport in witnessing these contests, 
and even brought lights to the windows in order to view 
them to greater advantage. About eleven, the prisoners 
began to die fast ; six of Mr. Holwell's intimate friends 
expired at his feet, and were trampled upon by the sur^ 
vivors. Of those still alive, a great proportion were raving 
or delirious ; some uttered incoherent prayers, others the 
most frightAil blasphemies* They endeavoured by furious 
invectives to induce the ^aids to fire into the prison and 
end their miseries, but without effect. When day dawned 
the few who had not expired were most of them either 
ravins or insensible. In this last state was Mr. HolweU 
himself, when about six o!cIock the nabob awoke and 
inquired for him. On learning the events of the night, he 
merely sent to ascertain if the English chief yet liv^, an<d 
being informed that there were appearances as if he might 
recover, gave orders to open the fatal door. At that time, 
of the 146 who had been enclosed, there breathed only 
twenty-three. Mr. HolweU, being revived by the fresh 
air, was immediately supported into the presence of the 
.aabobp who, on has br^nning the dismal tale, ordered for 
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him a seat and a draught of water, hut showed no other 
mark of iiympathy. He immediately commenced a strict 
interrogatory about the supposed treasure, discrediting ex- 
tremely the assertion of its non-existence. Being able, 
however, to learn nothing on this subject, he sent Mr. 
Hoiwell, with three othei^ gentlemen, prisoners to Muxa- 
davad. In this voyage they suffered severely, their bodies 
being covered with boils, that had broken out in conse- 
quence of their confinement ; to which, however, these 
eruptions were supposed to afford relief. The other sui^ 
vivors were liberated ; while the dead bodies were, without 
any ceremony, thrown into a ditch. 

Mn Holweil seems to be of opinion that the nabob had 
no actual intention of causing the dreadful catastrophe, 
but that some inferior officers had seized this opportunity 
of gratifying their revenge. The utter insensibility dis* 
played by him, however, seekns to fix thoroughly upon that 
prince the guilt of this frightful transaction. We cannot 
concur with Mr. Mill in throwing the blame upon the Eng- 
lish themselves for using this apartment as a prison. This 
room, eighteen feet square, was not absolutely small, 
affording ample space for two or three, the greatest number 
probably whom they were accustomed to confine in it. 
The circumstance which rendered it fatal was simply the 
enormous number thrust into an apartment wholly unfit to 
contain them. 

All was lost in Bengal before the presidency at Madras 
were apprized that any thing was in danger. The fatal 
tidings arrived at an unseasonable moment, when the most 
brilliant prospects had just opened in the Deccan. Salabat 
Jung, after showing long the most extreme impatience 
un«ler the thraldom in which he was held by the French, 
resolved at length upon an effort to extricate lumself. 
Bussy was ordered to depart ; and the subahdar, to secure 
his person against the resentment of the French, as well 
as tiie other evils from which their presence had protected 
him, requested from the English a subsidiary force, by 
sending which they would have supplanted their rivals as 
the arbiters of Southern India. The opportunity was 
tempting ; but the crisis in Bengal was so urgent as made 
It indispensable to forego the a^vanta^e, though by their 
refusal they should compel the sab&dar to solicit the 
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Mtarn of Bussy, and throw himself again into the arms 
of the French. 

All the force, naval and military, which coald possibly 
be spared, was now despatched to Calcutta, under the 
command, the former of Admiral Watson, and the latter 
of Colonel Clive, the main support of the British empire 
in India. This armament, with the exception of two 
ships, arrived in the middle of December at Fulta, a town 
at some distance below Calcutta ; where the remnant 
of the English had taken refuge. Letters for the nabob 
w^re forthwith sent to Monickchund, Qovernor of Calcutta ; 
but they were conceived in so fierce and threatening a 
tone, that he declared he durst not transmit them. The 
English then determined without delay to commence 
hostilities. Admiral Watson moved the vessels up the 
river to the fort of Mayapore, which he proposed to attack 
on the following day. Little resistance being apprehended. 
Colonel Clive resolved to land- and form an ambuscade, 
Mrith a view to cut off the retreat of the garrison to Cal- 
cat'ta. He went on shore accordingly, and stationed his 
troops in a hollow space, where, being extremely fatigued, 
they grounded their arms and resigned themselves to sleep, 
without even the precaution of placing a sentinel. The 
consequence was, that they, instead of the enemy, were 
surprised. Monickchund, whose spies had informed him 
of their position, sent a large detachment, which made an 
unexpected attack in the night. Our countrymen suffered 
considerably before they could form their ranks ; their two 
field-pieces fell into the hands of the enemy, who fortunately 
knew not how to use them, and they were afterward 
recovered. Clive resolved not to retreat, lest his troops 
should he struck with panic ; and when they were at 
length rallied and formed in order of battle, they quickly 
dispersed the undisciplined band of assailants. 

Monickchund was so much discouraged by this en- 
counter that he quitted Calcutta, leaving it garrisoned by 
600 mfen, who surrendered almost ,as soon as Admiral 
Watson had opened his batteries. The merchandise 
belonging to the company was found entire, having been 
reserved for the use of the nabob. An expedition was 
Also sent up to Hoogley ; and that city, after a- slight 
Cie^tance, was taken and plundered. 
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Aeeonntfi were now received of war being declared be- 
tween Britain and France, and hence there was reason to 
fear that the troops at Chandejmagore would join the nabob ; 
but, actuated by the most pacific spirit, they sent overtures 
for a treaty by which neutrality should be observed between 
the two nations in Bengal. The nabob, however, was ad- 
vancing upon Calcutta, and Clive seems to have felt appre- 
^hensions respecting the designs of this potentate, scarcely 
justified by the amount of his own force, and his expe- 
rience of an Indian army. He made proposals to the 
prince, who received them well, but did not discontinue his 
march; evidently considering the negotiation only as the 
means of lulling his opponent into false security. In the 
beginning of February the nabob arrived with a large 
force, and becan intrenching himself in front of Calcutta. 
Some skirmishes ensued, without any,decisive result. T^o 
gentlemen were sent as envoys to treat with him. He did 
»ot return an answer; but his conduct, on the whole, was 
decidedly hostile. The commissioners, being warned by a 
friendly Indian to take care of themselves, departed abruptly, 
and safely reached the head-quarters. 

Clive, having now formed bis resolution, attacked next 
morning the Indian camp, with a force of 2160 men, 600 
of whom were seamen. The enterprise does not seem to 
have been conducted with his usual spirit and abilityl It 
sBued in a confused rambling fight, in which the parties 
groped for each other through so thick a mist that the ac- 
tion consisted of little more than a series' of casual en- 
counters. The English, having been exposed to the fire 
of a strong battery, returned a good deal exhausted and 
dispirited. As they had repulsed, however, all the charges 
made by the enemy's cavalry, the nabob was also much 
disappointed ; and there arose a disposition on both sides 
tp listen to terms of accommodation. A treaty was ad- 
justed, in which each gave up the main object for which 
he contended. The prince allowed the English to fortify 
Calcutta, to carry on trade, and enjoy their privileges as be- 
fore the war ; while, on their part, they dropped their high, 
though most just, claims for redress and vengeance. There 
even followed an alliance offensive and defensive; after 
whieh the nabob led his army into the interioc 
Cdonel Clive was now anxious to attack the Frendi 
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WttlenMiit at Chan(}ernagore, — a biid retrm for the mode* 
rate conduct observed by that nation. . The nabob, when 
this design was mentioned to him, expressed strong aver- 
sion to it, but did not impose an absolute prohibition. The 
former made preparations for carrying his design into ef- 
fect, but was now induced to delay by a positive inter- 
dict from his ally. Having afterward, however, received 
a reinforcement, and learning that the Indian prince was 
under the alarm of an invasion from the Afghans, he de- 
termined to undertake the expedition at all hazards. He 
reached Chandemagore, and began the siege on the I4th 
March, 1757, and on the first day drove in the outposts.; 
but the place made a brave resistance, and message after 
messaffe was sent by the nabol), ordering the English to 
cease hostilities. Nevertheless they still persevered ; Ad- 
miral Watson came up with the ships, and began a heavy 
cannonade, which, though briskly returned with considerable 
loss to the assailants, produced finally the surrender of the 
fort, and of aU the garrison except a detachment that con- 
trived to make their escape. 

Complete success had crowned this undertaking ; yet 
Clive soon felt the critical situation in which hiisi very triumph 
bad placed him. The nabob and the French were united 
against his interests ; and though the latter were at pre- 
sent much humbled, they would doubtless soon receive rein- 
forcements, which, combined with the native powers. Would 
probably enable them to expel their rivals, and gain a com- 
plete ascendency. This ought to have been seriously con- 
sidered before he rej^ted their offer of neutrality, made 
seemingly with perfect good &ith ; but such a course wae 
no longer possible. The daring genius of the commander 
saw no resource bat to dethrone the nabob, and place on 
the throne of Bengal a new sovereign, who should owe his 
greatness to the- English, and be entirely devoted to their 
eause, Tet to atta<£ the whole force of Bengal, aided by 
the French troops, was an undertaking which even Clive 
scarcely dared to contemplate. He judged it necessary to 
pave the way by other and somewhat less honourable 
means. An oriental court, and especially one in the disor- 
ganised state in which those of India at that time were, 
neaaHy presents the elements of treason. No regular law 
of soeCMilNi WW fscogidsed ; and there were tinderstood. 
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to be in the nabob's camp eeveral chiefr who were diigiiiti4 
with hiB violent and hauffhty conduct, and at the same khiM 
ambitious of filling his place. 

This ruler, after his last visit to Calcutta, had tak«B 
with him a small detachment of Engllih under the direc^ 
tion of Mr. Watts, who was now instructed to foment «U 
the ingpredients of discord in the Indian court and camp. 
Hii views beinff soon understood, overtures were made by 
a person named Yar Khan Latty, who proposed, with th« 
aid of the British, to dethrone and to succeed the nabob, in 
which he assured them that he would be aided by the Seate, 
a family of native merchants and bankers possessed of im» 
mense wealth. These proposals were favourably listened 
to till others of a similar tenor were received from Meer 
Jaffier, the most distinguished military character in th« 
Bengal army. His co-operation was of so much greater 
importance, that no further attention was paid to Latty. 
Clive hastened to Calcutta, and laid Jaffier's project before 
the committee in ^hom the affairs of government were then 
vested. They all agreed that the project was most politiCf 
and ought to be followed up with alacrity. They next be- 
gan to arrange the terms, which, to one in Meer's situation, 
they expect^ to be allowed to dictate. It was determined 
to demand the eession of all the French factories and ef- 
fects, and the entire exclusion of that nation from Bengal ; 
the grant of a considerable territory around Calcutta, with 
a pecuniary compensation for losses sustained, amounting 
to ten millions of rupees for the company, five millions to 
the British inhabitants, 2,700,000 to the natives. and Arme- 
nians. Two millions and a half were demanded for the 
army, and the same sum for the navy. One of the mem- 
bers of the committee, chancing to ask why they should 
not claim something for themselves, his proposal obtained 
unanimous concurrence, and large sums were named for 
each, corresponding to their respective ranks. The most 
boundless and extravagant ideas prevailed in general re- 
specting the wealth of Indian princes ; wild reports had 
represented that of the nabob as amounting to forty-five 
millions sterling ; and it was supposed certainly not to fall 
short of four millions and a half; though, as Mn Orme ob- 
serves, the consideration that Aliverdi Khan had been em* 
ployed during his whole reign in repelling a series of 
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Ibniilda3)le iiiTasions, might have prored even flls latst es« 
timate to be very extravagant. When these demands, 
ftmoantmg to nearly three millions, were laid before Meet 
Jaffier, his minister, Roydoolub, declared it utterly impos* 
sible for the Bengal treasury to defray them ; but as the 
English refused to make any abatement, and conciliated 
Roydoolub by high expectations, he at last adopted the In* 
dian plan of promising eveiy thi|ig, leaving the perform- 
ance to be regulated by circumstances. It may be men* 
tioned as a characteristic feature in this negotiation, tSiat 
Omicfaund, a native who had been let into the secret, threat* 
ened to make a disclosure unless his silence were pur- 
chased at an immense price. To defeat this mancBUvre 
Clive caused two treaties to be drawn up, one real, which 
contained no stipulation whatever in favour of Omichund^ 
the other prepared solely for the purpose of being shown 
to that personaee, and comprising an agreement to pay him 
two millions of rupees; The colonel having signed th 
latter, presented it to Admiral Watson, who honourably re- 
fused his signature ; upon which his handwriting was coun- 
terfeited. The silence of Omichund was thus secured ; 
but the discovery of the deceit afterward drove him to a 
state of derangement. Infamous as his conduct was, the 
English commander certainly cannot ^e justified. 

Clive, having mustered his troops at Chandemagore, be- 
gan his march on the 13th June, 1757, with 3100 m^n, of 
whom only 900 were Europeans ; and with this force un- 
dertook to effect the subversion of a mighty kingdom. As 
he approached the encampment of the nabob at Plassey^ 
near Cossimbuzaj, unpleasant ndtices were received as to 
the conduct of Meer Jaffier, who, having held frequent con- 
ferences with his master, had apparently accommodated all 
differences, and bound himself by the most solemn oaths to 
make common cause with him. He privately, indeed, trans- 
mitted assurances that these were only feints to Itill the 
prince's suspicions ; but, from his evidently keeping up the 
same appearances to both parties, there remained doubts 
which he really intended to betray. When Clive, there- 
fore, arrived opposite the island of Cossimbuzar, wh^re he 
saw encamped the Indian army of 60,000 foot, 18,000 
horse, and a strong tr|dn of artillery, there was reason to 
pause. He called a counoil of wari^^-a measure which. It 

Vot. 11.-^ 
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ha* bean observed, almost invariably issues in a datenmna" 
tion not to give battle. He opened the debate by express- 
ing ids own opinion against attacking the enemy under 
present circumstances. The other speakers concurred, 
with the exception of Major Coote, who argued that the 
troops, now rail of courage and Confidence, would feel 
their spirits entirely damped by the jproposed delay ; that 
khe enemy would soon obtain fresh reinforcements, mors 
particularly a large detachment of French at present in the 
jiterior ; in short, that there was no alternative, but either 
i> attack now, or, renouncing all their ambitious projects, 
march back and shut themselves up within the walls of 
Calcutta. . The opposite opinion was carried by a large 
majority; but Clive, after dismissing the council, took a 
walk in soi adjoining grove, and after an hour's meditation 
became convinced that Coote had formed the soundest view 
of the subject. He therefore determined immediately to 
cross the river and commence an action with the Indian 
army. 

Tiie battle of Plassey, which virtually transferred to 
Britain the sceptre of India, began at di^break on the 23d 
Tune, 1757. It was by no means fought with a vigour 
corresponding to the great interests at stake. The Eng^ 
lish, covered by a grove and a high bank, remained almost 
the whole day on the deU^nsive, keeping up a straggling 
cannonade. At one time, indeed, several bnsk movements 
were made by the enemy's cavalry, which were repulsed 
by the steady fire of the field-pieces ; but so languidly did 
the contest proceed, that Colonel Clive is.reported to have 
fallen asleep in the midst of it, which Mr. Orme account* 
for by the great fatigue he had undergone. The nabob, 
however, as cowardly as cruel, remained in his tent, and 
was much discouraged to learn that the English had not 
fled, and still 'more that Meer Murdeen, the best and most 
faithful of his generals, had fkllen. The chief interest 
was felt respecting the course to be followed by Meer 
Jaffier, which remained for a long time mysterious ; and 
his corps, even when it be^an to make a movement towards 
the left, not being recognised by the English, was treated 
as hostile. Soon, however, it was seen decidedly to 
fepi^rate firom the r^st of the army, and Clive then deter- 
mined to nnikA an immediate ana brisk attack upon the 
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ffnemy^s camp. His troops, in advancing to the lines, were 
surprised that not a single shot y^aa fired. They entered, 
iind stiH encountered no resistance ; there was no army ; 
not a Testiae of that numerous host which the day before 
had heen deemed irresistible. They met no obstruction, 
tinless from the tents, baggs^, and artillery with which 
the space was incumbered. The nabob had been seized 
with panic, and when he learned the defection of Jaifier, 
gave up all for lost, mounted his fleetest elephant, and fled, 
escorted by 2000 of his chosen cavaliy. 

Next day an interview was appointed at Daudpore be- 
tween the English commander and Meer Jaffier. The 
latter approached with evident s^^ptoms of trepidation, 
dreading resentment on account of his cokl and doubtful 
co-operation. On his entrance the guaid, in sign of re- 
spect, presented arms, when, viewing this as a menacing 
attitude, be started back in alarm. Olive, however, ad- 
vanced, and saluted him Nabob of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa ; after which entire cordiality prevailed during the 
conference, and measures were concerted for the pursuit 
of Surajah Dowlah. That prince had arrived at Paudpore 
about midnight after the battle ; and several of his principal 
officers being already there, he assembled them in council. 
He rejected the advice urged by some, — ^that he should sur^ 
render to the English ; and concurred with those who re- 
commended that he should give donations to the troops^ 
and place himself next day at their head. But when he 
returned to the seraglio, and learned the near approach of 
Meer Jaffier, his timid disposition gained, the ascendency. 
He disguised himself in an humble ^rb, and, with his 
favourite eunuch and concubine, carrymg a casket of his 
most precious jewels, embarked in a boat and endeavoured 
to push up thb river to Patna, where, from the fidelity of 
the governor, he expected to be in safety. He arrived at 
Rajemahl, Where the boatmen, overcome by fatigue, in- 
sisted on resting for the night, and the ex-nabob sought 
concealment in a deserted garden. In the mominfft how- 
ever, a man of low rank, whose ears in a fit of rage ne had 
formerly caused to be cut off, discovered him, and made the 
report to a brother of Jaffier, who gave notice to the soldiers 
engaged in the pursuit. They hastened to seize their prey» 
find conveyed him down the river to Muxadavad, treating 
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him on the passage with every species of indignity* The 
unhappy prince was dragged like a felon into the palace 
which he bad so lately occupied in all the pomp of eastern 
xoyalty. Jaffier showed himself somewhat affected ai this 
spectacle, not indeed without reason, having owed every 
tfainff to Aliverdi Khan, grandfather to Sorajah, of whom 
also he had no serious ground to complain. He desired the 
captive prince to re|;Lre, and assemUed his counsellors to 
deliberate on his fate. Some recommended clemency; 
others, among whom was his son Meeran, aged about 
■eventeen, urged the cruel but safe expedient of putting 
him to instant death. The new nabob still hesitated, when 
ibs youth entreated him to go to bed, and leave to iiifi the 
care of the royal captive. He consehted, not without an 
obvious presentiment of what would follow. Meeran lost 
no time m sending a band of assassins to the apartment of 
the prisoner, who met his death with weak and pusillani« 
moos lamentations ; and the view of his remains, placed on 
an elephant and. carried through the streets, induced the 
servile crowd to yield implicit submission to the new sove* 
reign. Surajah Dowlah deserved his fate ; yet its circum- 
stances, and the persons by whom it was inflicted, rendered 
it an act of the basest treachery. 

Meanwhile the English made all due haste to commence 
the important investigation into the contents of the Bengal 
treasury. The result, indeed, as Meer Jaffier's minister 
had intimated, issued in the most bitter disappointment. 
Of 22,000,000 rupees (2,750,000/.), the stipulated amount, 
it was necessary to be content with the immediate payment 
of one-half ; the nabob engaging to discharge the remainder 
by instalments, in proportion as he had time to collect his 
revenues. Even of this sum our countrymen were obliged 
to accept a third part in jewels and other effects ; yet there 
was pai<| down in cash 800,000^.,-«the largest sum of prize- 
money which they, or, it may be presumed, any other Eu- 
ropean nation had ever received in India. 

Soon after, the government of Bengal was involved in 
peculiar difficulties. The distracted state of the province 
excited the hopes of the native princes, who expected that 
it would fall an easy prey. The eldest son of the Mogul, 
called the shazada, obtained from his.&ither the investiture 
M Snbahdar of Bengal, BahaXf and Oiissa, and proceeded 
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to eftftblisfa his claim by arms. The force which he coald 
command was exceedingly slender ; but he was supported 
t^ two distinguished officers, now established nearly as in- 
dependent rulers. One was the Nabob of Oude, a fine 
province north of the Ganges, once the seat of a powerful 
empire. The other was (the Subahdair of Allahabad, a fer- 
tile re^on along the same river, the capital of which, situ- 
ated at the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, is one 
of the largest and most venerated cities of the empire. 
Akbar made it a favourite residence, and erected at the 
an^le of the currents the Chaleet Saloon^ a spacious fortress, 
which, having its gateways ornamented with domes and 
cupolas, exhibits one of the most striking specimens of In- 
dian architecture. The British have since added new de- 
fences, and chosen it as their chief military dep6t for the 
upper provinces. The interests of England, and the treaty 
with Meer Jaffier, alike impelled Clive to aid that prince in 
repelling this invasion. This conduct is brandea by Mr. 
Mill as "undisguised rebellion;" bat when we consider 
that the power of the Mogul over all distant provinces had 
for a long time been quite nominal,, and that prince merely 
a tool in the ^ands of others, who regarded his authority 
almost as tittle as Jaffier did, we cannot but view the sub- 
ject somewhat differently. The English, having united 
their forces at Moorshedabad to those of the nabob, marched 
upon Patna, which was with difficulty defended by Ram- 
narain, one of his adherents. A very serious^ pontest 
would now have ensued, had not the Indian chiefs, instead 
of forwarding the views of their master, begun to quarrel 
among themselves. The Nabob of Oude seized Allahabad; 
and the subahdar, having mirched to its defence, was in- 
veigled into the power of the enemy. The shazada was 
left without support in any quarter, and, as Mr. Mill ob- 
serves, " the descendant of so many illustrious 8overei^s» 
and the undoubted heir of a throne once among the loftijest 
on the globe, was so bereft of friends and resources, that 
he was induced to write a letter to Clive, requesting a sum 
of money for his subsistence, and offering in requital to 
withdraw from the province." It was granted, on the con- 
di^on of 'his presently evacuating the district ; and the 
British commander was thus enabled, with remarkable ease^ 

C2 
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to bring this important affair to a happy terminaUon. Jafficr 
was so eager to testify his gratitude, that, notwithstanding 
his necessities, he bestowed upon Clive, in name of jaghire, 
tiie rent due by the company for the territory round Cal- 
cutta. About this time the latter sent a force against the 
Circars, which obtained at least their nominal submission, 
and he also repulsed an attack made by the Dutch ; after 
which he resigned the government in February, 176i(>, and 
sailed for England.' 

Meantime ue interior was by no means tr^qnil. The 
young prince, who, on his father being put to death by the 
Mahrattas, succeeded to :the almost empty title of Great 
Mogul, renewed his pretensions upon BengiU, and was again 
seconded by the Nabob of Oude, on whom he had conferred 
the still imposing rank of vizier. Their combined forces 
had advanced upon Patna, and gained u considerable advan- 
tage over the garrison, before Colonel Calliaud, now com- 
manding the English almy with the native troops under 
^oeran, Jaffier's son, could arrive to their aid. He made 
th^ attack on the 22d February, J 760 ; and though the In- 
dian auxiliaries were rendered nearly useless by a very in- 
judicious position, the British and sepoys alone poured in 
80 effective a fire as drove the enemy off the field, and 
oblig^ them to retire to Bahar. Meeran, however, who 
had received a slight wound, re-entered Patna, and resigned 
himiself to ease and pleasure. The opposite army then 
conceived the bold design of marching across the country 
by the shortest route to Moorshedabad, and. surprising the 
nabob in his capital. It is believed, had this enterprise been 
as promptly executed as it was ably planned, that the object 
might have been accomplished ; but the chiefs indulged in 
4he usual dilatory habits Of an Indian army, and Calliaud 
had time, by rapidly conveying troops- down the river, to 
reinforce his ally, and deter the enemy from the meditated^ 
attack. Returning hastily by the same route, they reached 
Patna before the English, and, aided by M. Law with a 
French force, reduced that city to great extremity. Cap- 
tain Knox, however, marching above 200 miles under a 
burning sun in thirteen days, relieved it, attacked the enemy 
by surprise, and obliged theni to fall back. 

Meantime affairs in the province of Bengal continaed 19 
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•'most nnsaJdBfBtctojj state. Jaffier proved an indolent, vo- 
luptuous, tyrannical ruler ; the country was neglected ; and 
what was felt as a serious evil, the regular instalments to 
the English treasury still remained unpaid. Funds were 
thus wanting for the ordinary operations of government* 
the pay of the troops, and the supply of the other presiden* 
^es, who depended in this respect upon Bengal. On a full 
survey of these circumstances,- the heads of the council 
formed the detemiination of supplanting Meer Jaffier, or at 
least of placing the real power in the hands of another. 
After much deliberation, it was resolved that his successor 
should be his own son-iu-law, Meer Cossim, who alone ap- 
P|eawd to possess the energy necessary to retrieve the 
sinkinff affairs of the country. Mr. Vansittart repaired to 
Moorwedabad, and endeavoured to prevail upon the nabob 
ta consent to an arrangement, by which he should retain 
^he pomp and state of royalty, while the real power would 
be administered by Cossim ; but Jaffier, though he felt it 
impossible to resist, proudly refused the mere shadow of 
power, and prefened going to live as a private individual in 
Calcutta. 

Meer CosSim aptplied himself with talent and vigour to 
the task of govemmg. By judicious arrangements, and by 
extracting money from the native^ chiefs, he succeeded in 
paying up the arrears due to our countrymen. Important 
circumstances soon called the allied powers to the frontier. 
The emperor, still aided in some degree by the sovereign 
of Oude, contrived to make harassing incursions into the 
nabob's territory. Maior Camac marched to its defence, 
snd having soon brought the Mogul armv to action, com- 
pletely defeated it. The most remarkable event was the 
capture of M. Law, who, with a handful of French troops, 
had hitherto been the chief support of the native armies 
affainst the English. Deserted by his men, he bestrode one 
of the guns, and in that attitude awaited the approach of 
death. The Hindoos, strangers to any Tefined laws of war, 
were much surprised to see the British officers approach, 
courteously invite him to their camp, and treat him as an 
honoured and respected guest. The major, after the vic- 
tory, sent overtures of accommodation, accompanied even 
with an ofier to wait upon the emperor in bis camp ; and 
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though these proposals were at first rejected, the pTince, 
on mature reflection, not only received the English com- 
mander, but proceeded with him to Patna. He was there 
met by Meer Cossim, and a treaty was concladed, by which 
the latter was invested Subahdar of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orbsa ; in return for this he ^stipulated to pay the annual 
sum of twenty-four lacks of rupees, or three millions step- 
ling. Some reason was even given to exp^c^ that the 
English might aid in restoring the prince to the imperial 
power; but the embarrassed state of the finances, and other 
circumstances now to be rdated, prevented any steps from 
being taken in fulfilment of this (Object. 

The first measures of Meer Cossim*s government W;ere 
prudent and vigorous ; and had, he been left to the exercise 
of independent power* he might have become a very good 
rtiler. But he stood in a relation to his patrons ^hich a 
high-spirited prince could scarcely continue to brook. After 
having twice deposed and set up a nabob) they felt them<> 
selves, and were viewed by others, as the real masters of 
Bengal. Their most subordinate officers conceived that 
they were entitled to the obedience of the highest native 
authoritiesi This bad feeling was fomented by a party in 
the council hostile to the governor, who soon became th? 
majority, and who, having been originally adverse to the 
elevation of Meer Cossim, delighted to thwart him in every 
possible manner. Mr. Ellis, stationed with a detachment 
at Patna, was greatly influenced by these high notions, and 
omitted no occasion of annoying and insulting the nabob. 
The complaints of this ruler assumed a serious shape, in 
consequen6e of the privileges in regard to trade, which the 
English claimed iii virtue of a former grant from the Mogul. 
They were thereby exempted from those heavy transit 
duties which, according to the impolitic system prevalent in 
India, were imposed on all goods passing up and down the 
river, and from city to city. This immunity, which gave 
to the British an immense advantage ^ver the natives, was 
farther abused by affording the sanction of their name to 
agents, by whom the regular merchants were entirely driven 
off the field. In consequence of the heavy complaints 
lodged by the nabob upon this subject, Mr. Yansittart, at 
Monghir, ooncluded an agreement, according to which' the 
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■une duti^ wire to be pfiid by the company's servants and 
by the country traders. This judicious arrangement, after 
the Indian pnnce had somewhat hastily begun to act upon 
it, was annulled by the majority of thd council, and affairs 
were again thrown into their former confusion. The nabob 
then determined to end the controversy by abolishing at 
once all those inland duties,r— a measure salutary in itseli^ 
bat of which the English unreasonably and loudly com- 
plained, because it left no distinction between them and his 
own subjects. As the tide of discontent swelled, both par- 
ties began to assume a warlike attitude. The nabob busied 
iiimself in raising money, levying troops, and disciplining 
them in the European manner. jLearmng that some boats 
,with military stores were proceeding up the Ganges to 
Patna, he ordered them to be detained ; but soon after 
feeling this to be a questionable step, he allowed them to 
proceed. No sooner, however, had Mr. Ellis received news 
of the first detention than he resolved, agreeably to con- 
ditional instructions from the coumul, to attack the city of 
Patna, which, beinf ill provided for defence, was quickly 
carried. Cossim Ah, on receiving intelligence of this violent 
measure, became furious, and thencefoi^ breathed nothing 
bat war. He was, however, soon gratified, by learning that 
the victors, having lesisned themselves to security and 
plunder, had been surprised by the late governor, driven 
from the city, and, in attempting to escape up the river, had 
been all taken prisoners. The factory at Cossimbuzar, with 
its garrison, was also captured. 

The English now again raised to power Meer Jaffier, 
whom the blind desire of governing induced to forget all his 
wrongs. At the same time Major Adams, who commanded 
the troops, was ordered to open the campaign with the 
Utmost possible vigour. He found Meer Cossim better pre- 
pared for resistance than any Indian sovereign who had yet 
been encountered. The Bri^sh had first to defeat a strong 
advanced guard in front of Moorahedabad, and afterward to 
storm the lines constructed for the defence of that city. 
Continuing to press forward, they found the subahdar wiUi 
his whole force drawn up in the plain of Geriah. The 
troops presented the aspect of a European army ; being 
brigaded, clothed, and accoutred in the EngUsh style, ana 
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tapported by a fine train of artillery. Then number did 
not exceed 20,000 horse and 8000 foot ; but to this Major 
Adams had to oppose only 3000. The enemy withstood 
the attack four hours with great intrepidity; they even 
during that time surrounded and broke a part of his line, 
and captured two pieces of cannon. But at length, the 
steady and disciplined valour of the assailants carried every 
thing befbre it; and the enemy fled, abandoning, all their 
artillery and provisions. The Indiitn, prince, liowever, re- 
tired to an intrenched camp on the Oodwa, so strongly en- 
closed between the river, the mountains, and a swamps that 
its reduction detained the army nearly a whole month. In 
the end it was surprised and carried ; after which Cossim 
Ali never again attempted to face his enemy in the field. 
Major- Adams immediately marched and laid siege to 
Monghir, which the subahdar had made his capital, and 
carefully fortified. After nine days of open trenches the 
place capitulated, which threw the Indian chief into the 
most dreadful paroxysm of rage. He sent notice that the 
moment the English force should advance' upon Patna, he 
would avenge lumself by putting to death the whole gar- 
rison who had been taken in thsit city. Major Adams much 
distressed by this threat, addressed a letter to the prisoners, 
•ntrei^ting them to surest 9ome expedient by which their 
release nught be efifected. Ellis and Hay, however, with a 
truly Roman spirit, answered, .that there was no hope of 
escape, — that they were resigned to their &te, — and en- 
treated that the march of the army should not be suspended 
on their account for a single mpment. Vansittart wrote to 
Meer Cossim, at once deprecating his intended cruelty and 
threatening the most signal vengeance ; but as soon as the 
army began to move, the tyrant fulfilled to the utmost his 
blooidy threat. The whole garrison of Patna, consisting 
of 60 gentlemen' and 100 soldiers, were put to death, with 
the single exception of Mr. FuUerton, who was spared on 
account of his medical skill. The nabob killed also the two 
jSeats, the most opulent and distinguished native inhabitants 
of Bengal, solely for their suspected attachment to the 
English. By these barbarities he forfeited the interest 
«yhich his vigorous conduct and hard treatment would othexw 
wise have excited. 
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The nabob's only hope henceforth rested on Fatna, which 
was soon after invested. He reinforced the garrison with 
10,000 men, and supported the defence by strong bodies of 
irregular cavalry. The resistance was vigorous; the 
garrison took one of the English batteries, and blew up 
their magazine ; yet in eight days a breach was effected, 
and the place was taken by storm. Cossim Ali then gave 
up all for lost, and fled into the country of Oud6 to implore 
the aid and protection of the Subahdar Sujah Dowlah. 
That prince had then a still more JUustrious refugee in the 
individual who by legitimate descent bore the mighty name 
of the Great Mogul. At this court the liigitive viceroy 
was well receive^ and Siijah Dowlan, probably with a 
view to his own aggrandizement, undertook to support his 
cause; after which these three distinguished princes 
marched with their, united force to attack the British army. 
It happened then to be very ill prepared to sustain so 
formidable an encounter. . The troops, composed in a great 
measure of foreigners and sepoys, complamed that, after 
such a series of brilliant victories, they were left, not only 
without, reward, but suffering severely^ from the climate and 
scacrcity of provisions. Their discontents broke forth into 
open mutiny, and numbers even separated from the main 
body. Major Camac, who in these circumstances assumed 
the command, did not feel himself in a condition to under- 
take offensive operations, but waited the attack in his camp 
near Patna. The soldiers, when engaged in battle, forgot 
their mutinous propensities, and behaved with the utmost 
steadiness. After a protracted conflict, they completely 
repulsed the enemy, though from extreme fatigue they 
were unfit for any len^ihened pursuit. Sujah Dowlah was 
obliged to retreat into Oude, whither the English commander 
did not attempt to follow him. 

In May, 1764, the command devolved upon Major Hector 
Monro, an enterprising officer, who detenmned to follow • 
up the advantages gained by his predecessors. It appeared 
indispensable, however, to begin by completely checking 
the spirit of insubordination, and to employ for this pur- 
pose measures of imposing rigour. A battalion of sepoys 
having left the camp, soon aftiox this commander's amvalt. 
waa pursued and brought back i when, telecUng twenty 
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Ibar of the ringleaders, he ordered them to be blown ftota. 
the mouth of a carnion, — a fate which they met with in- 
trepidity. No disposition to mutiny was thenceforth mani- 
fested. Monro then marched against Sujah Dowlahi whom 
he found strongly intrenched at Buxar on the Soane. The 
difficulty of attacking the enemy in this position was ob- 
viated by their advancing asainst the British at eight in 
the morning of the 2Sd OctM>er ; when, after a combat of 
three hours, they were defeated. They made their retreat^ 
however, without being pursued to any great distance, only 
losing a great quantity of storesj and 130 pieces of artilleiy. 
The emperor had already made overtures to Major Carnac, 
which that officer did not think himself authorized to ac 
cept ; these he now renewed, complaining that Sujah 
Dowlah treated him with indignity, and detained him as a 
mere state prisoner. Major Monro gave a favourable an- 
swer, and only delayed the final acceptance of his proposals 
till they should receive the sanction of Hhe presidency^ 
which was readily granted. Even before it arrived,' the 
Mogul had come over with the corps personairy attached 
to him, and begun to march under the banner of his aUies. 

Sujah Dowlah, having retreated into the interior of his 
dominions, obtained the aid of a body of Mahratta^ under 
Mulhar Rao, and of Ghazee-ud-Dien, who, as we have 
seen, were once the most' powerful adherents of the Mogul 
throne. With these auxiliaries he hoped to make a stuid 
against the victorious English. Sir Robert Fletcher, how- 
ever, who held the temporary command, laid siege to Alla- 
habad, which iiUTrendered as soon as a breach had been 
effected. Major, now General Carnac, who Uien succeeded, 
advanced innnediately to attack the army of the vizier, 
which, with scarcely an efibrt, was completely dispersed ; 
whereupon that prince was obliged to abandon all his do- 
minions. 

The British' had now certainly made one of the most 
splendid campaigns which occur in the annals of any nation. 
They had gained five victories against much superior 
forces ; they had reduced every strong place which at- 
tempted to oppose theip ; they had vanquished the Mogul 
emperor and all his principal feudatories ; and in short, had 
made themselves tie virtual masters of the great central 
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liluq of India. Various opinions, howieyer» prevailed as (o 
tbe best mode of improving these important triumphs. 

Meer Jaffier bad died, partly it should seem of vexation 
at not having been able to meet the enormous pecnniaiy 
demands of the English rulers. The council after some 
hesitation filled his place with his son, Nujeem-ul-Dowlab, 
a youth of twenty, whom they reduced, however, to a much 
more dependent situation tiian his predecessors. They 
took upon themselves the whole defence of the province^ 
and consequently kept in their hands the entire military 
force ; assuming, at the same time, an extensive control 
over the intenuJ administration. 

Meantime the directors at home, amid the triumi^s which 
bad crowned their arms, felt considerable uneasiness r^ 
specting the state of their Indian possessions. They were 
alarmed by the successive quarrels with Meer Jaffier and 
Cossim Ali, by the extensive wars in which they were in* 
volved, and by tbe rapacious and irregular conduct of their 
servants, civil and miJitaiy. This last evil they imputed in 
a great measure to tbe profusion and corruption which pep> 
vaded every departn^ent. A statesman of comprehensive 
and vigorous character seemed wanting to place their 
aflairs m the East on a stable and tranquU footing, a^ weU 
as to introduce order and regularity into the various branches 
of so extended an administration. With this view, their 
attention was directed to the same person who had been 
the real founder of their dominions ; and Lord Clive, about 
three years after his return, was nominated a second time 
to the supreme command of the British provinces in India. 

His lordship arrived at Calcutta early in the year 1765 ; 
but we shall reserve till another occasion our notice of 
his internal regulations, and proceed at present to record 
those measures by which he achieved the farther extension 
of the company's territory. Sujah Dowlah, though de- 
feated in successive battles, and driven even beyond his 
frontier, still possessed energy and resources. Having 
collected his scattered troops, and obtained a reinforcement 
from the Mahrattas, he formed an army with which he 
again ventured to face Major Camac. At Calpy, howevor, 
he was completely routed, and co;npeIled to fly precipitately 
with great loss across the Jumna. Considering hu cauM 
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as altogether desperate, he repaired to the camp of tfi« 
EngUsht and threw himself entirelr upon their mercy. He 
haa been strongly urged, and high offers were even made 
to induce him to bring with him Cossim AH ; hat a deep 
sense of honoar, not usual in an eastern potentate, detep- 
mined him not to betray a person who had sought and i«> 
ceived his protection. He allowed him and a German, 
Sumroo^ his associate in the woik of blood, to seek shelter 
in the eountries bordering on the Indus. Thus Camac 
had at once in his camp two princes holding the highest 
rank in India, and the direct representatives of an empire 
lately the most splendid and powerful ii^ the world. 

Lord Glive, on receiving this intelfigenee, immediately 
repaired to the British encampment at AUahabad, where 
these two illustrious personages awaited his decision upon 
their fiite. It had been determined, inconsequence of the 
obstinate hostility displayed by Sujah Dowiah, to deprive 
him of his territories and bestow them on the emperor. 
But his lordship, on personal acquaintance, conceived so 
fitvourable an opinion of the former, and judged him likely 
to be so much more effective as an ally and formidable as 
an enemy than the young Mogul, that he determined to 
restore him to his dominions, by whose inhabitants he was 
greatly beloved. To the emperor, the districts of Corah 
and Allahabad were assigned ; and he agreed, that is, was 
compelled, to grant to the company the dewannee or collec- 
tion of the revenue, including m fact the entire sovereignty, 
in the fine provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; in re- 
tam for which he was to receive annually twenty-six lacks 
of rupees. Soon after, Nujeem-nl-Dowlah, the nominal 
sabahdar of these provinces, wad obliged to retire on a 
pension of forty-two lacks. Lord Clive then boasted that 
the revenues of the ceded territory would exceed 250 lacks 
of rupees, which, after the above deductions and the liberal 
allowance of 60 lacks for the expenses of government, 
would leave 122 lacks of clear gain to the company. 
These financial anticipations were very imperfectly reanzed ; 
hat it was difficult for England not to be dazzled with this 
splendid series of victory, by which her possessions, which 
tan years before had included only an almost defenceless 
fiut at tile mouth of the Ganges, now extended over aH 
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Jfae G»Mt portion of that Test renon. The mort tbIe 
part of the great central plain of India, weitwaid aa t 
the Jumna, was either in the immediate poaeewion m 
, 4er the eotuc control of tlia British nation. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

War mth Mysore, 

Fonqation ofthe Kingdom of Mysore— Influence of the Minletere Deora) 
and Nonjerii)— Hyder—Hie Parentai^e— His early Deetitatipn— Begini 
to distinguish bim(»eir— Mode in which he fomw a Body of Adherents 
— Commands at Dindigol— His power augmented — Violence of Nua- 
Jeraj, who is reduced to OistreHS— Hyder relieves and then supirianta 
him— His own Danger— Extricates' himself, and becomes complete 
Master of l^ysore— Conquest of Bednore— Invasion by the Mahrattaa 
— Conmiest of Calicut— The English join a Confederacy against Um 
— ^The Mahrattaa make Peace— N'izam joins Hyder against the Eng- 
Ush— They invade the Carnatie— Threaten Madraa— Battle of Trino- 
malee— Nizam quits the Allianoe- Invasion of Mysore — Bucoessaa of 
Hyder— He overruns the Camatic— Again threatens Madras— Ooii> 
elusion of Peace— Another great Inroadof the Mahrattas— Hyder coo- 
eludes a Treaty with them, and makes Airther Cooquesta— His Reaeatr 
ment against the Bnglish— Weak conduct of the Madras Government 
— Hyder invades and desolates the Camatic— Fate of Colonel BaiUto*a 
Detachment— Sir Eyre Coote sent ftom Calcutta— He gaini several 
Advantages— Loss of Colonel Brathwaite's Detachment— Negotiations 
— Operatioos on the Western Coast— Death of Hyder— Tippoo sno' 
eeeds— Di^nsions in the Madras Government— Death of Sir Eyrt 
CkMte— Peace between England and France— Bednore surrenders to 
General Hathew*— Retaken by the Soltan-HBiege of Mangalore— Pmoo 
Twith Tippoa 

In tbe general breaking-up of the Mogul empire and its 
great viceroyalties, India was reduced almost to a state of 
anarchy. Any bold adventured who could summon round 
him the warlike and predatory bands with which that 
region abounded, might aspire to rule over extensive dis- 
tricts, several of which were entitled to the rank of king- 
doms. Among such communities.a conspicuous place was 
held by Mysore, the territory of which forms one of the 
most remarkable of those elevated table-lands that diversify 
the southern provinces. It extends more than half-way 
from sea to sea, closely approaching the Malabar coast on 
one side, and on the other reachmg to the border of the 
Camatic. A circuit of lofty hills, forming a barrier round 
the country, raise its general surface to the height of almost 
8000 feet ; a happy ciicomstance, which secures for it a 
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.elimate unusually temperate and salubrious. The soil, for 
, the most part» is w#ll suited for producing the most vahnble 
grains and fruits, and by a lude but careful cultivation is 
rendered extremely fertile. This kingdom, under the 
dUrection of a daring soldier, rose to such power as to 
threaten the very existence of the British dotninion in the 
£ast. 

Mysore, down to a recent period, had not been entirely 
subjected tp the Mohammedan sway ; it was still ruled by 
native princes, who had paid homage, and sometimes tribute, 
first to the kings of the Deccan, and after their fall to the 
Mogul. In the decline of the empire both homage and 
tribute were withheld, unless when the, viceroy^ could as- 
•emble a forces sufficiently strong to overawe the sovereign 
and wrest payment from him. This independence, how- 
ever, was of Uttle avail to the original rajahs, who, sinking, 
according to the custom of oriental princes, into voluptuous 
indolence, allowed the government to pass almost entirely 
into the hands of their ministers. When the war in thte 
Gamatic first led the English into hostility with Mysore, 
two brothers, Beoraj and Nunjeraj, of whom the latjter was 
the more vigorous and influential, had risen to ^e head of 
affairs. At this time, however, there was coming into no- 
tice a young adventurer, destined to effect a complete revo- 
lution in this country, and in all Southern India. 

Colonel Wilks, from native authorities, has given aa 
account of the origin of Hyder with a degree of minute- 
ness which it is unnecessary for ub to follow. His &mily 
appears to have sprung from the northern territory of the 
Punjaub ; they were of low station, and bo , poor as in some 
instances to subsist upon alms. Futtee Mohammed, the 
father, however, though reared by acharita)i>le hand, entered 
the army of a Mysorean chief, and having served with 
distinction was raised to the rank of a iV«ii(r— oiBcer ot 

EBons, or foot-soldiers. A lady oi some quality, whose 
nsband had been robbed and murdered by banditti, bdng 
reduced to the utmost want, waa prevailed upon to give her 
two daughters successively in marriage to this adventurer* 
By the youngest he had twp sons, Sbaba^: and llyd^r ; but, 
when they had attained only the respective ages of uine axid 
siBven, their father and the prinoe his master were killed in 
battle. The mother and her boys th<ui fell into the pow« 
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^f a rapacioufl chief, who not only plundered all ^e pnv 
{lertjr he could )find, but employed the moet crael tortore to 
make them yield up their hidden possestiona. The widow 
oi Ftttte« Mohammed, having <' loet every thing but her 
children and her heooar,'* found refuge with her brother 
Ibrahim* by whose bounty the &mfly were supported^ 
Hyder^ accordingly) had his fortune entirely to make ; and 
for some time he gave but slender promise of achieving any 
high advancement. He did not even learn to read or 
write; and, on arriving at manhood, he spent his whole time 
^tfaer in voluptuous riot or in tlie pleasure of the chase. 
Thus he reached the age of twenty-seven before he would 
flubmit to the restraints even of military service. His 
elder brother, meantime, had been more meritoriously em- 
ployed, in the army of Nunjeraj, where he distinguished 
himaeU^ and was raised to a small command. "Hyder was 
at last induced to joiii him while employed in the siege of a 
fortress called Deonhully, which occupied nine months. 
The youth, having once embarked in this active career, soon 
displayed daring valour, presence of mind, and all the quali- 
ties which constitute an eminent warrior. He received the 
charge of a small corps, with a commission to increase its 
Bumbers by all the means in his power* 
' At this time Nunjeraj, having formed an alliance with 
the French, undertook the expedition to Trichinopoly, of 
niiidi aome account haiT been already given. Hyder ac- 
oompanied him, and made diligent use of the opportunities 
which this campaign afforded, both to distinguish and ad- 
vance himself. He sooq assembled round him a numerous 
body of those freebooters with which India swanned, who 
asked no pay, but trusted solely to the plunder that they 
might collect under the auspices of an active chieftain. 
hkStead of his paying them, they paid him ; being required 
to contribute one-half of all the booty which they might suc- 
ceed in capturin|[. They were doubtless very much dis- 
posed to evade this partition ; but Hyder, though he could ^ 
Bet write the numerals, boasted of an almost unequalled 
ezpertness in the operations of mental arithmetic ; and he 
was assisted by Kunde Row, a Braminical accountant of 
xemariiable skill. They established a system which the 

ritive plunderers found it nearly vain to attempt eluding, 
ipntetieeaof a common London thief ma^ be consider^ 
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Just and bonmiiftble, compuwd widi thoM by which Hydet 
Yose to ths rank Of an Indian monardi. Not only the 
great and regular objects of pillage, such as oohToys of 
grain, horses, or herds of cattle, bat clothes, turbans, ear- 
rings, the most tri£in| ornaments taken from the parsons of 
females, and even of children, were alike welcome. Friends 
were not distineuisbed from foes, provided the theft could 
be executed with secrecy. By these means, Hyder, before 
he left Trichinopoly, had collected 1600 horse, 5000 infantry, 
with elephants, camels, and ell other appendages of a ciiief of 
high rank. Having distinguished hiitiself also by his mili* 
tary services, he continued in great favour, and was ap- 
pointed Foujedar of Dindigul, an important place recently 
acquired in the country of the Polygars. Here he enlarged 
his forces and increased his wealth, not only by the plunder 
of the surrounding territories, but by the most scahdalous 
impositions practised on his own sovereign, as well as on 
the commissioners aent to inquire into his own conduct. 
He managed to bring his troops to what was called a eireuf- 
hr muster, in which ien thousand men counted as 18,000 ; 
thereby obtaining pay' for a fictitious number, and also at n 
Tate much above hiM actual expenditure. Having an allow* 
ance for every wounded soldier, he imposed on the inspector 
by presenting many who were perfectly sound, but had their 
hands and feet tied with bandases dipped in turmeric. By 
thefte gross frauds and deceptions, he completely deluded 
Nunieraj, who thought it wonderfdl that so great a force 
could be maintained and the war successfully carried on 
against the Polygars, at an expense so moderate. 

Hyder had now collected so mudi strength both of arms 
and treasure, and had acquired so high a reputation, that 
he began to aim at the throne of Mysore. His views were 
greatly favoured by the violent dissensions which^prevailed 
at court. The young rajah, whom Nunjeraj kept as a con- 
venient tool, determined to make an effort to extricate him- 
self from this thraldom, and had already secured the sup- 
port of a large body of adherents. But having made a 
premature display of his designs, the palace which he had 
fortified was attacked and easily carried. The minister, 
after this victory, treated the rajidi himself with a mockery 
oX respect, but caused his supporters to be either thrown 
into cWnsi or, having their nosis and ean cut off, to be 
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thnut out into the street. Deonj, indignant at this era-- 
elty, abandoned his interests, and went to reside in a dif^ 
ferent quarter of the country. 

Nunjeraj himself was soon exposed to an exigency to 
which an Indian prince is almost always liable. His troops 
began to clamour for a large amount of arrears, and, ob- 
taining no satisfaction, proceeded to the expedient of seat-- 
ing themselves in dhema at his gate. According to this 
institution, which in India is held sacred, he could neither 
taste food nor drink while the claimants- remained in this 
position ; and the soldiers, occupying the entrance of the 
palace, .took care that this rule. should be strictly observed. 
In this extremity Hyder gladly took occasion to interpose 
his services. He repaired to Seringapatam, and by seizing 
all public property within his reach, as well as judiciously 
collecting the sums due to government, obtained as much 
money as satisfied the immediate claims of the militaiy. 
He had also effected an accommodation between the two 
brothers, which.' Deoraj, however, did not long survive. 
Thus Hyder became extremely popular, appearing as a 
general friend to all parties. Having raised a larg^ force 
of his own, and attached to his views the army of Nunje^ 
raj by his exe^ions for their jrelief, he soon felt himself to 
be the real master. His influence was greatly increased by 
the occurrence of a formidable invasion on the.part of the 
Mahrattas, when, being appointed to the ^ef command* 
he brouffht the contest to an issue, not triumphant indeed, 
but much more &vourable than had been anticipated. He 
now determined to make his way to the supreme power on 
the ruin of that chief through whose kindness he had risen 
to his present elevation. Kunde Row, who had all along 
been his agent and partisan, opened through the medium 
of a dowager-princess, a woman of talent, a negotiation 
with the r^ah, who, with the view of being enabled to 
resume the real authority in his own kingdom, agreed to 
concur in the removal of Nunjeraj. Circumstances fa- 
voured their dejBigns. A fresh arrear of pay having accu- 
mulated, the troops again established themselves in dhatut 
before his gate ; when Hyder, instead of studying as before 
to appease their discontent and relieve his patron's distress, 
sought olify to foijaent the one and aggravate the other. 
Nay, with A semblance of gri^ ao^ ^uctancei he con* 
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dmred with them in anranmig the position of ihenuu 
Nanjeraj, thus pressed, at len^ agreed to retire with a 
fiberal aUowance of treasure and troops, and leave the field 
open for his rival* The rajah having assumed the govern- 
ment, intnistiajr the whole administration, civil and miUtaiy, 
to Hyder and Kunde Row. It was not ^cely tiiat the de- 
posed viceroy should remain long satisfiedvwith his altered 
condition. Ketirinff to tiie city of Mysore,- only nine miles 
distant from the capital, he recruited his forces with the ut- 
most diligence. A demand was hereupon made, that he 
should discharge his troops, remove to a greater distance, 
and be content with a fixed allowance for his private ez- 

Enses. He indignantly wrote in answer to Hyder : — ** I 
ve made yon what you are, and now you refuse me a place 
in which to hide my head. Do what yon please, or what 
joa can. I move not firom Mysore." The new minister 
nnmediately proceeded to besiege that city, which, after an 
dtotinate resistance, sonendered ; and Nunleraj was obliged 
to accept the hard- conditions imposed by the tiotor. 

Hyder seemed now at tiie height of power ; yet he was 
soon alter involved in the most serious peril he had ever 
eaoonntered. The njah.' and tiie dowager were not long in 
discovering what indeed tiiey could sesioely fail to foresee, 
that by this dun^e of affairs they had merely substituted 
one sovereign minister for another, and were as destitnte as 
over of any real power. They gained over Knnde Row, 
who then watehed in oonjimction widi them the opportu- 
nity of striking a blow agunst the man of whom he had 
been so long the devottfd adherent It occurred sooner than 
might have been expected with one so vigilant and so ver- 
sant in all the intricacies of treiason. ^der, suspecting 
nothing, had dispersed his forces in different directions, and 
lay encamped with a handfol of troops under the vralls of 
Seringapatam. Suddenly, with amazement and consterna- 
tion, he saw his batteries begin to play upon him ; he 
called for Kunde Row, his resource in every diifficulty, bat 
that person was seen on the ramparts directing the opera- 
tions of the artillery. Hyder, perceiving the snare into 
which he had fallen, summoned all his presence of mind in 
this desperate extremity. Having placed his men under the 
best shelter that could be obtained, he transmitted the most 
humble oveiftaMs and supplications to his fonner pervant. 
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BOW liis suceessiVil rival ; bat coald obtain no other tena« 
than to be allowed to steal off in the night with a few sol- 
diers, leaving behind him nearly all his treasures, ^e aecu- 
mulated fruit of^so much crime and extortion, and even his 
family, among whom was his son Tippoo, then nine yeais 
old. These last, however, were received into Seringapa- 
tam, and treated with kindness. 

The expelled chief sought refuge first at Anicul and then 
at Bangalore, places under his immediate command, and of 
which tlie governors proved faithful even in this oxtremity. 
He soon collected his forces, called in his detachments, and 
endeavoured, by the reputation of his name, to attract fresh 
adventurers to his standard. Thus in a few months ho 
took the field against Kunde How ; but that able chiefs hav- 
ing still a superior army, brought on a general action, in 
which Hyder was defeated. His affairs bemg thus rendered 
nearly desperate, he had recourse for relief to a very sin- 
gular quarter. With two hundred horse he hastened during 
the night to the residence of Nunjeny, pesented himself in 
1^ suppliant posture, confessed his guilt and ingratitude, 
and intreated his former patron to resume his place, and 
treat him again as a servant. All historians express aston- 
ishment that the fallen minister should have been Won over 
1^ protestations so manifestly insincere ; but we are to con- 
sider, that by closing with this proposal he obtained per- 
haps the only chance of regaining his power and dignity. 

Upon this successful stratagem Hyder formed another 
stiU deeper. - He afilxed the seal of Nunjeraj to a number 
of letters, seeming to contain a treasonable correspondence, 
addressed to the principal officers in Kunde Row's army. 
They were sent by an emissary, who appeared to exercise 
the strictest vigilance lest they shouAd fiill into the hands of 
that c\a.ei, yet took effectual means that they should be in- 
tercepted. Kunde Row^ with all his experience and pro- 
found policy, was completely deceived ; and seeing himself 
as he imagined, betrayed by his followers, he abruptlj quit* 
ted the camp and hastened to Seringapatam. The am^ 
was thus thrown into avState of complete disorganization, 
when Hyder, attacking them unexpectedly, put them to a 
fotal rout, capturinff guns, stores, baggage, and all the in- 
fantry, who were then incorporated with his own troops; 
the cavaby alone by 6arly flight efibcted their escape. Kunde 
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Raw diBoovered the deceit, and soon began to nRy hU mexti 
when lus antagonist had lecouxse to another artifice. He 
laj for some days in apparent inactivity, aa if he did not 
intend to follow up hie victory ; then euddenly, by a night- 
march, came on his opponents by surprise, and gained an* 
other signal advantage. After reducmg many of the sur- 
rounding places, he approached the remaining force of 600(^ 
or 6000 cavalry intrenched under the guns of Serinoapatam. 
By entering into A feigned treaty he lulled anew £e suspi- 
cions of hui adversaries, who sufiered themselves to be 
again completely surprised, with nearly the entire loss of 
their horses and^iaggage. AH Hyder's memies wete now 
at his mercy ; still hie wished that the terms which he meant 
to exact' should appear as if offered and pressed upon him 
by the vanquished rajah. He sent a message, merely isoli- 
dtinff that Kunde Row, his servant, should be delivered up, 
and me large balance due to himself from the state be li^i- 
dated ; the rajah might then either continue him in his ser^ 
vice, or allow him to seek his fortune elsewhere. He pri- 
vately transmitted, however, an intimktion as to what he 
would be pleased to accept ; and accordingly, under the im- 
pulse of necessity, the rajah yrtta at length compelled to . 
entreat the victor to relieve him from the toil of governing 
Mysore, and for that purpose to draw all its revenues, ex- 
cept three lacks for hu own use and one for Nunjeraj ; to 
which conditions the victor, with well-feigned reluctance, 
submitted. The rajah and the ladies of the palace joined 
in earnest entreaty for mercy to Kunde Row. Hyder re- 
plied, that he would treat him like a paroquet, by which 
they understood a favourite or pet ; but he literally and 
cruelly fulfilled his promise, by enclosing the unhappy man 
for life in an iron cage, and sendinff him a daily portion of 
rice and milk. It is needless to add, that the lack of rupees 
was all that Nunjeraj obtained of the promises lavished 
upon him at the period of the negotiation. 

Hyder, having thus become the real sovereign of Mysore, 
applied himself to extend his sway in every direction. He 
made himself master of Sera, Chittledroog, and other dam* 
tricts properly included in that country ; but whose rajahs 
and polygon, during the late troublous period, had rendered 
themselves in a great measure independent. His richest 
prize, however, was affoidcd by the conquest of Bednoie, a 
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torriftoiy sitnattd on tho lofti^tt cmt of the Gfaiatts» 5000 
feet abore the level of the tea, wheze the profiue rains junae- 
leh ma^ificent foreste and eopioiis harve«t& Ita seqne^ 
tared poeition faitheito preserved it from invasion, and the 
soveicigns had applied themselves most diligently to that 
grandest object in India, the accumulation of treasure On 
the approach of the Myiorean army, the timid inhabitants 
of the capital, after setting fire to the palaoe, fled into the 
adjoining woodi, leaving a splendid dur eight miles in cii^ 
cnmference entirely open to plunder. Wilks estimates the 
booty, V7e suspect witn much exa^ffention^ at twelve mil* 
Hods sterling ; but Hyder, it is said, always owned that its 
capture was the main instrument of his fiitare greatness. 
But this successful career *8oon met with an interruption. 
Madoo Rao, the principal general among the If ahrattas, 
entered Mysore with an tmmense host of iiregulac cavalry. 
They covered the fiuse of the country, and so completely cut 
off all coramnnication, that even the vigUant Hyder was sur- 
prised by the appearance of their main body, when he ima- 
gined them to.be still at a distance. He was defeated, and 
after several unsuccessful attempts, during a campaign of 
f ome length, to retrieve his affairs, was compelled to par> 
chase peace by extensive cessions, and the payment of thirty- 
two lacks of rupees. That tumaltuary horde then retired, 
and left him at liberty to pursue his farther acquisitions. 
He directed his arms against Calicut, still ruled by a sove- 
reign entitled the zamoiin, and esteemed the principal m»* 
ritime city of that coast. Its troops opposed him vnth the 
same desultory but harassing war&re by which they had 
baffled the attack of Albuquerque. The Mysorean ruler, 
however, forced his way through tfaes# obstacles, and ap- 
proached the capital, when the zamorin, despairing of being 
able to prolong the resistance, came out with his muiisters 
and endeavoured to negotiate a treaty. He was favoura- 
bly received, and on 1^ offering payment to the amount of 
190,000/. sterling, the invader agreed to abstain from 4iu<- 
ther agression. But this did not prevent him from attack- 
ing and carrving Calicut by stirpiise ; and, as the money 
was produced very slowly, he sought to hasten payment by 
placing the sovereign and his nobles under close confine- 
•leat, and even by applying torture to tb^ latter. The 
piims^ drsadittg that b» would be expoeed to ^ similar in* 
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dignity, shut and barricaded the doors of th($ house in whick 
he was confined, set fire to it, and before the flames could 
be extinguished, he had perished. Several of his attend- 
ants are said to have thrown themselves into the buminr 
mansion, and suffered the same fate. A conquest achievepl 
by such deeds of violence soon excited a fierce rebellion, 
which was suppressed only by severe executions, and by 
the transportation of a great number of the people to a re- 
mote quarter of the Mysorean dominions. 

These rapid successes, and the additional resources d^ 
Tived from them, alarmed the great powers of Southern 
India. Nizam Ali, Subahdar of the Deccan, and Madoo 
Rao, the Mahratta commander, United in a confederacy to 
crush the assailant ; and the English agreed to place an 
auxiliary force at the disposal of the former, with the vague 
commission ** to settle the affairs of his government in every 
thing that is right and proper." It was distinctly under- 
stood that they were to co-operate in the invasion of My- 
sore ; and Colonel Smith proceeded to Hydrabad to arrange 
measures for that purpose. This seems to have been a very 
doubtful policy, when the Mahrattas alone were fully equal 
to contend with Hyder ; so that the two parties might have 
been advantageously left to weaken each other by mutual 
warfare ; whereas the aggrandizement of one by the down- 
fall of the other tended directly to overthrow the balance 
of power. 

* The three allied armies began to move early in 1767, bat 
in a straggling and ill-combined manner. A month before 
the two others Madoo Rao had covered with clouds of cav- 
alry the high plains of Mysore. His force alone was more 
than Hyder dared to encounter in the field. The latter en- 
deavoured to pursue a desultory mode of defence, causing 
the grain to be buried, the wells to be poisoned, the forage 
to be consumed, and the cattle to be driven away. Every 
expedient proved unavailing to stop the progress of these 
rapid and skilful marauders ; their horses fed on the roots 
of grass ; by thrusting iron rods into the earth they discov- 
ered from the sound, the resistance, and even from thto smeU, 
the places where grain was deposited ; while the cattle, to 
whatever spot they could be removed, were traced out and 
seized. The Mysorean leader, finding them already in the 
heart of his dominions, where he had no means of arresting 
Vol. II.— E 
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their progress, determined at any price to detadi them from 
the confederacy. Apajee Ram, a Bramin, was sent, and 
opened a negotiation m a style much diJSering from Eu* 
ropean diplomacy. He was received in full durbar by the 
Mahratta general, who declared his determination not to 
treat with an opponent who held his legitimate prince in 
such unworthy captivity ; and a murmur of approbation ran 
through the assembly. The envoy humbly confessed the 
charge, only adding, that his master, whenever an opposite 
example was set by his betters, would immediately follow it 
Every one now recollected that Madoo Rao held the de- 
scendant of Sevajee in exactly the same thraldom as the 
Mysorean rajah was kept by Hyder ; the approving sound 
was changed into suppressed laughter ; the Mahratta chief 
hung down his head ; and a serious negotiation was imme- 
diately commenced. He consented, on the payment of 
thirty-five lacks of rupees, to quit the country and with- 
draw entirely from the grand alliance. He had gained his 
end ; and when Colonel Tod was sent to urge him to fulfil 
his engagements, the whole court laughed in that officer's 
face. 

Colonel Smith, meantime, supported only by the poor, 
ill-paid, and undisciplined troops of the nizam, had entered 
Mysore. He soon began to suspect that this would prove 
a very futile expedition ; and it was in fact about to assume 
a character much more disastrous than he anticipated. His 
Indian ally had taken umbrage on various grounds at the 
English presidency. They had procured from the MoguU 
now a merely nominal potentate, the grant of the valuable 
territory of the Northern Circars. Mohammed Ali, their 
ally, whom they had raised to be nabob of the Carnatic, had 
meantime advanced pretensions to the dominions and rank 
of the nizam, which the latter suspected the British of se- 
cretly fayouring. Hyder therefore employed Maphuz Khan, 
brother to that chief, who, actuated by the fraternal jealous- 
ies usually prevalent in India, had come over to the My- 
sorean interest, to open a secret correspondence with the 
nizam. This last was easily persuaded that he should 
most successfully realize his views of aggrandizement by 
entering into a league with Hyder against Mohammed and 
that foreign power, of which ne was rendering himself the 
instrument ; and accordingly these two parties, who wer« 
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fo lately Towing each other's destruction, united in an of- 
fensive treaty against the Enfflish. Colonel Smith, both 
from his own observation and from notices siven by his 
faithlril ally, soon obtained a clear perception of this change 
in the position of affairs. It bore rather a serious aspect, 
considering the distance to which he had advanced into the 
Mysore territory; but on his remonstrances Nizam Ali con- 
curred in the propriety of his retreat, only desiring that a 
eorps of three battalions should remain with him, — a re- 
quest which was unaccountably complied with. Yet the 
Indian prince, on this occasion, displayed honourable feel- 
ings very unusual with his countrymen of the same class. 
Before commencing hostilities he allowed the whole detach- 
ment to depart except five companies, and aflerwaid these 
also, without the least molestation. 

Colonel Smith, seemg himself now threatened by the 
united attack of these two great powers, with an army of 
43,000 horse and 28,000 foot, while he himself had only 
6000 foot* and 1000 horse, limited his efforts to foittfyinff 
the passes of the Ghiiuts hjr which they might be expected 
to descend into the Camatic ; but from ignorance of the 
local positions, he left undefended those very openings which 
were the most favourable for their purpose. Through these 
they easily penetrated, and, threatening the rear of we Eng- 
lish, oblig^ them instantly to retire. The confederates 
attacked him near Changama, but were completely repulsed ; 
though, in consequence of their horsemen having plundered 
the slender store of rice belonging to his army, this victory 
was converted almost into a defeat, and he was obliged to 
retreat day and night till he reached Trinomalee. TIm war 
now assumed a distressing character. The British officer 
had his force raised to ten thousand, for the most part reg- 
ular infantry, which gave him a superiority in the field ; but 
his cavalry were few and inefiicient, while the enemy cov- 
ered all the country with the finest light-horse in the world, 
which cut off all his supplies, and left him no command over 
any spot beyond that on which he was actually encamped. 
At the same time Tippoo, son to Hyder, afterward so deadly 
an enemy to the English name, then only a boy of seven- 
teen, made a rapid excursion with 5000 horse to the vicin- 
ity of Madras, and had nearly surprised several of the Eu- 
lopean residents in their eouBtry houses. The Indian 
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princes expected to see their adversary reduced to extremity 
qy the want of provisions ; but this was averted by the dis- 
covery of some hidden stores, which, according to national 
custom, had been buried in the earth.- The nizam, impni* 
dent and impatient, insisted that they should no longer wait 
the slow operation of famine, but bring on a general action. 
Tl^ey made the attack at Trinomalee, confident in their su- 
perior numbers and vast masses of cavalry ; but Smith, by 
an able movement round a mountain, and by the skill with 
which his artillery was served, completely baffled the efforts 
of this great though irregular host. The pursuit was 
marked by a singular occurrence. The nizam, according 
to his absurd practice, had ranged in the rear a long line of 
elephants, on which his favourite ladies, seated in pomp, 
surveyed the battle. When the field was seen to be lost, 
orders were sent that this cavalcade should retreat at full 
speed ; but a female voice, issuing from a splendid vehicle 
borne by one of these animals, called, ** This elephant has 
not been instructed so to turn ; he follows the standard of 
the empire." The consequence was, that before the flag 
passed, several of these huge quadrupeds had fallen, and 
the balls were already fijing among the fair fugitives. 

The nizam, on witnessing these disasters and the dis- 
appointment of all his hopes of aggrandizement at tho 
expense of the English, began to waver in the alliance. 
Another check sustained near Amboor, and the invasion 
of his territory by a detachment from Bengal, confirmed 
him in the resolution to detach himself from Hyder, and 
agree to a separate treaty. It was concluded on the 23d 
February, 1768. Under the pressure of such circumstances 
he obtained tolerable terms ; but was obliged to consent 
that the tribute paid for the Circars should be reduced, and 
continue only six years ; and also that no opposition should 
be made to the appropriation by the British of a considerable 
extent of Hyder's dominions. 

The presidency of Madras felt now the highest exulta- 
tion, and sent immediate orders to Colonel Smith to enter 
Mysore, and strike a blow at the centre of Hyder's power. 
That officer represented the impossibility of subsisting hi« 
army in the elevated and barren territory around Banga* 
lore, which upon this plan must have been the first object 
of attack. He rather proposed, in the first instance, to 
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iiceupy the fertile oountiy extending along the foot of the 
Ghauts, and meke it the basis of future operations. The 
eouneil adopted the very questionable pohcy of combining 
these two plans ; directing Smith to march upon Bang&Iore, 
while Colonel Wood with a separate detachment should 
conduct operations in the district adjoining the mountains. 
With this scheme they coupled the very injudicious measurer 
•f sending two commissioners to direct and assist, but 
more properly to obstruct, the operations of the commander, 
while they engaged Mohammed Ali, the most unfit of all 
persons, to collect the revenue of the conquered territory. 
Operations were meantime favoured by a movement of 
British troop» from Bombay, which had reduced Mangalore^ 
Onore, and other important places on the western coast. . 
Colonel Wood'was thus enabled to overrun all the territory 
arainat which hicr aims were directed, subduing every place 
of consequence, while Smith arrived in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, and made preparations to besiege that important 
key of the kingdom. Thus in a few months Hyder had 
lost one-half of his dominions^ and saw the centre of his 
power menaced. Having directed^ however, in the first 
mstance, his whole force against the* western districts, he 
succeeded in completely retrieving afTaiis there, and driving 
the English out of all the places which they had occupied. 
He then returned to the eastward to make head against 
the Madras army, which, though it had overrun an extent 
sive tract of country, held it by a very precarious tenure. 
His numerical force was indeed much diminished by the de- 
fection of the nizam, but the remaining troops, being entirely 
mider his own guidance, proved nearly as effective. The 
presidency incessantly urged Smith to besiege Bangalore, 
as the operation by which the war was to be brought to a 
crisis ; but he replied that it wds unpossible to do so 
without previously defeating Hyder's army ; and though 
that chief continually hovered round and harassed the 
English, he diligently and* skilfully shunned a general 
action. SensiUe, however, of the present superiority 
of his opponents, he made overtures, and showed a wil- 
lingness to submit to very considerable sacrifices ; offer- 
ing to cede the frontier district of Baramahl, and to pay 
ten lacks of rupees for the expenses of the war ; but 
th^ presidencyt still buoyed up with hopes of conquest, 

£2 
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made such- enormous demands, both of money and tenrkeiyy 
as confirmed his resolution to persevere in arms. The 
council, on pretence of consulting Smith, recalled him to 
Madras, leaving the command with Colonel Wood, who 
had gained reputation by his rapid conquest of the lower 
districts. This officer, however, proved himself wholly 
unable to contend with Hyder ; at Baugloor he was sur- 
prised, and obliged to retreat with confusion and loss, till 
relieved by the prompt arrival of Major Fitzgerald with a 
reinforcement. He was forthwith sent a prisoner to 
Madras, and the command devolved on tha officer just 
named. 

The British force had now been considerably weakened 
by remaining so long in the open field, precariously supplied 
with food, and exposed to the unfavourable infiuen<%s 
of the climate. The Indian general, who had gained 
continual accessions of strength, determined on a bold 
movement, not in front of the English, but by one of his 
circuitous marches among the hills. First his general, 
and then himself, aided by their thorough knowledge of the 
passage of the Ghauts, descended suddenly into the lowex 
districts of Coimbetoor and Baramal, with the conquest 
of which the British had been so highly elated. He found 
the troops of that nation scattered in numerous small 
bodies, nid occupying indefensible positions, which fell 
one after another, almost without resistance, while several 
were betrayed by the native commandants ; so that in six 
weeks he had reannexed to his territory all these boasted 
acquisitions. On this occasion a detachment under Captain 
Nixon was surrounded by the whole force of the enemy, 
and, after a most gallant resistance, almost entirely de- 
stroyed. Hyder then marched upon £road, which was 
under the command of Captain Orton, and invited that 
officer to come to his tent, under promise of safety. The 
latter, with a rashness which Wilks can only account for 
by supposing that he had pDreviously dined, went and 
placed himself in the power of his enemy. That chief, 
it is said, piqued himself upon not breaking faith without 
some plausible ground ; but there happened to be in the 
English army a Captain Robinson, who was formerly a 
prisoner and released on his parole, which he had not 
scrupled to violate. On this pretext Hyder not only, d^ 
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lained Oxton, but induced him, by force or threats, to sign 
an order to Captain Robinson to surrender the important 
fortress of Eroad, a mandate which this last thought it 
his duty to obey. The same pretext was used for breaking 
the capitulations with the troops in the garrison of Caveri- 
poram, and sending them to Seringapatam, where they 
were immured in dungeons, and treated with the utmost 
severity. 

Hy der, in his triumphant progress, now began to menace 
the rear of his adversaries. The English, awakening from 
their dreams of conquest, saw the very depots and posts 
on which their military operations rested in danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Their pride was so 
&r lowered,, that they despatched Captain Brooke to at- 
tempt a negotiation with the Mysorean sovereign. The 
latter received him extremely well, and seems to have 
explained his views with a candour not usual in the tortu- 
ous proceedings of oriental policy. He declared that it 
vras, and had always been, his earnest wish to be on good 
terms with the British, an object defeated solely by them- 
selves and their worthless ally, Mohammed Ali. He 
confessed that this desire was prompted by an enlarged 
view of his own interest, especially as being liable to a 
periodical visitation from the Mahrattas, whose usual time 
was now fast approaching. He frankly owne# that he 
was unable to resist both them and the English, but 
warned Captain Brooke, that in such an extremity his 
resource would be to form a union with them against his 
European enemies, an arrangement in which he would 
find no difficulty. He desired them, therefore, to under- 
stand that there was no time to be lost in making him 
either friend or foe. The presidency accordingly sent Mr. 
Andrews, an individual greatly in their confidence, to the 
Indian camp ; but still their terms were too high. Hostilities 
were resumed, and Smith being restored to the command, 
checked the progress of the enemy who, however, engaged 
at last in a most daring enterprise. With a body 016000 
chosen cavalry and 200 picked infantry, he made a rapid 
sweep of 130 miles in less than fbur days, and appeared 
to the astonished council within five miles of Madras. 
Awakened then thoroughly from their dreams of ambition, . 
they were seized with 3ie deepest feelings of despondence. 
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The Britisli may could easfly have returned in time to 
secure the fort ; and they had only to fear the pAinder 
of the country-seats, and perhaps of the natWe town, 
though this last danger is considered as doubtful ; but they 
agreed at once to the demands which he made, that Colonel 
Smith should be ordered to suspend his march, and that 
M. Dupr^ nominated as the future govemor, should come 
out to treat for peace. In the present temper of the belli- 
gerents, the negotiation was neither long nor difficult ; a 
treaty was concluded in April, 1769, on the condition of 
placing the possessions of both parties, with scarcely an 
exception, on the same footing as before the war. Hyder 
solicited an alliaiice offensive and defensive; the English 
gitmted only the last, which, however, was found' to- involve 
them in all the responsibility that, by refusing the first, 
^hey had sought to escape. 

Hyder, having thus terminated with advantage and gloiy 
"this great contest with the British, had, as he foresaw, 
.jtoon to encounter a still more formidable enemy. The 
3M[8hrattas, under Madoo Rao, entered his dominions with 
41 force supposed to be at least double that of his army, and 
led by able commanders. He endeavoured a second time 
Ao check them by laying waste his territory ; but the 
•invaders, as before, surmounted every obstacle, and» 
forming 1 regular plan of conquest, reduced successively 
4ill the strong places, committing the most monstrous 
.cruelties. At one fortress, which had made an obstinate 
resistance, the baibarian leader ordered the noses and ears 
.of the garrison to be cut off; and sending for the governor, 
asked if he was not conscious of deserving to be thus 
mutilated and disgraced? The other replied, "Themu- 
-tilation will be mine, the disgrace ypurp ;" an answer, the 
truth of which so forcibly struck the Mahratta that he dis- 
missed the prisoner uninjured. 

^ Madoo Rao being obliged, -by severe indisposition, to 
yield the command to Trimbuck Mama, Hyder determined 
tp make a stand, and intrenched his army in a very strongr 
position coverisd by a rauji^e of rugged mountains. The hos- 
tile general did not attempt directly to forae this camp, but 
pointed against it day after day such a harassing cannonade, 
^that the Mysorean at length determined to fall back upon 
jltts capital. He began his n^wrch early in the night, hefmg 
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before morning to be beyond reach of the enemy. But the 
rash discharge of a gun by one of the officers betrayed the 
secret, and the numerous squadrons of Mahratta horse 
were soon in full pursuit. A most eitraordinaiy scene 
then ensued. The critical conditioi;i of the army, had not 
prevented Hyder from indulging in habits of evening 
inebriety, to which he had become addicted, and which now 
rendered him wholly unfit for directing the moremenft 
of the troops. Having in this state met his son Tippoo, 
he assailed him with the bitterest reproaches ; then seizing 
a thick cane, applied it to his back with such vehemence 
that the marks remained visible for upwards of a week. 
The prince, burning with indignation, went to the head 
of his division, dashed to the ground his turban, sword, and 
splendid robe, exclaiming, " My father may 6ght his own 
battle, for I swear by ^a and his prophet that I draw no 
•word to-day." The army, thus left to itself^ soon beeune 
a crowd of scattered fugitives, and Hyder with difficulty, as 
the Mahrattas were busied in plunder, mounted a fleet 
horse, and almost alone reached Seringapatam. Tippooy 
having assumed an humble garb, begged his way un- 
discovered through the midst of the enemy« and arrived the 
same night in the capital. 

Trimbuck Mama immediately marched upon Seringap- 
atam, and seemed on the point of putting a period at once 
to the career of the great usurper. The Mahrattaii, how- 
ever, possessed no skill adequate to the siese of so strong 
a fortress. They kept up for a month a daily cannonade, 
which produced no effect, while the resources of Hyder 
were constantly recruited. He now proceeded to cerate 
with success on their rear, and, after a tedious and harassing 
warfare of a year and a half, prevailed on them to accept 
the high terms which he offered ; namely, the cession of a 
great part of his northern dominions, and the immediate 
payment of fifteen lacks of rupees, and fifteen more here' 
after f of which last term he fiilly understood the value. 

The English during this war did not fulfil their engage- 
ment to aid the Mysorean chief in the defence of his do* 
minions. Their councils, indeed, were in a very divided 
and distracted state. The crown had sent out Sir John 
Lindsay in a very anomalous character, as minister-pl^- 
potentiary* holding a powsr nearly co-oidinate with that 
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of the goT«mor and council. This penon formed a c\om 
intimacy with the nabob Mohammed Ali, and joined him 
in urging that the presidency should embrace the cause 
of the invaders, — a measure which they firmly resisted ; 
but these opposite impulses prevented action on either side. 
It was rather a subject of dismay to find that, in consequence 
of the lars;e cessions extorted by the Mahrattas, their fron- 
tier and that of the British had actually come into contact. 

Hyder, as soon as he had extricated himself from this 
invasicHi, employed the most active exertions to regain his 
lost territory. He turned his attention first to the MaHabar 
coast, the communication with which could only be main- 
tained through the intervening district of Coorg. He sud- 
denly invaded that country, which he found almost wholly 
unprepared, and made a singular display of barbarian cru- 
elty. He proclaimed a reward of five rupees for every head 
presented to him ; then sat in state receiving and paying 
for these bloody trophies. But after seven hundred heads 
had been brought in, there appeared two with such pecu- 
liarly fine and nandsome features, that he was moved with 
unwonted pity, and ordered the carnage to cease. Coorg 
was subdued ; and the once powerfiil state of Calicut, dis- 
tracted by internal commotions, scarcely made any resist- 
anite. Hyder*s next aim was to recover the extensive ter- 
ritoriee wrested from him by the Mahrattas ; and in this he 
was much favoured by the distractions in which that pow- 
erful c(»ifederacy was soon involved. Madoo Rao, their 
wariike chief, died in 177S, and after a short interval was 
succeeded by Ragonaut Rao, better known under the name 
of Ragoba, whose authority, however, was by no means 
fully acknowledged. The Mysorean rajah, therefore, fear- 
lessly entered and overran a large portion of the ceded 
country. Ragoba, indeed, hastened to its defence, but 
being recalled hj a violent insurrection, which ended in the 
overthrow of his power, he concluded a treaty allowing' 
Hydcr to occupy all the provinces south of the Kistoa. 
Another army sent afterward under Hurry Punt, the leader 
of the party which expelled Ragoba, penetrated into Mysore; 
bat Hyder having gained over a detachment of the Mahxajtta 
troc^s, baffled all his attempts, and obliged him to retreat.. 

Immediately after the treaty with Ragoba, the indefatigat 
ble Hyder began operations againM a number of independent 
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^iefs who possessed fortresses on the borders, or even 
within the limits, of his territory. Amonff the most re- 
markable of these was Gooty, the castle of Morari Rao, a 
fierce Mahratta freebooter, who had long acted a conspicaous 
part on the theatre of India. This stronghold consisted of 
numerous works, occupying the sammit of several rocky hills. 
After the lower stations had been reduced, the upper made 
so obstinate a defence that a treaty was agreed ori^ granting 
peace on the payment of a large amount of treasure. A 
young man sent as a hostage, being well entertained in 
Ryder's camp, was induced to betray the secret cause of 
submission, namely, that there was only a supply of water 
for three days in the fort. Hyder took no notice at the 
moment ; but he soon after contrived to find a defect in the 
articles : he then renewed the siege, and Morari Rao wasr 
compelled to surrender at discretion. But the most obsti- 
nate resistance was experienced from the Polygar of Chit- 
tledroog, who ruled over a warlike and fanatic -tribe, called 
Beder. They had reared in the most elevated part of their 
citadel a shrine to Gali or Doorga, the Indian goddess of 
destruction, and they firmly believed that so long as it was 
duly served the place would never fall. Every Monday 
morning solemn devotions were performed to the goddess ; 
then a loud blast with the bugle was blown, upon which 
the garrison rushed' forth in a desperate sally, vnth the 
object chiefly of procuring human heads to be ranged in 
pyramidal rows before the dread temple of the destroying 
deity. Although, contrary to every nulitary rule, they thus 
gave to the enemy full warning of the period of attack, 
It was made with such fury, and at such various points, 
that the goddess was scarcely ever defrauded of her bloody 
trophies ; and when the place fell, two thousand heads were 
found piled in front of her portal. Hyder was obliged by 
Mahratta invasion to abandon the siege, which, however, 
he afterward renewed ; but it was only through treason that 
the governor was obliged to own the mighty spell of Call 
broken, and to admit an enemy within the impregnable bul- 
warks of Chittledroog. 

Deep discontent against the English was now rankling 
in the mind of Hyder. He had, as formeriy mentioned, 
earnestly courted their alliance ; for his own purposes doubt- 
less, but on the fair and honourable principle that the par- 
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tief should mafaally sapport each other a^nst the'orei^ 
whelming power of the Mahrattas. Their conduct, hoW" 
ever, in the late war, when they saw his very existence so \ong 
endangered without a single effort to relieve him, seems to 
have thoroughly and finally disgusted him. He gave up 
every hope of profiting hy their alliance, and centred all his 
prospects of aggrandizement in their destruction. The 
Mahrattas again, whose councils had undergone a complete 
change, instead of threatening further invasion, sent pro- 
posals to Hyder for an alliance against the British ; and a 
treaty preparatory to that object was accordingly concluded. 
By a singular fatality, the views of the government at 
Madras had beien alter»l in the opposite direction, having 
become sensible of the advantages which' might be derived 
from a union with the chief of Mysore. They even made 
overtures for a dose alliance, with promises of co-operation 
in case of attack from any foreign enemy. His irritation, 
however, seems to have been only heightened by having 
that aid which was denied at his utmost need thus pressed 
upon him at a moment when he could maintain his own 
ground. At this crisis the war, consequent upon the 
American contest, broke out between France and England, 
and was extended to India. The subjects of Louis, with 
their usual diplomatic activity, immediately opened a com- 
munieation with Hyder, whom they found most favourably 
disposed towards them ; and he engaged accordingly in 
that confederacy to which his bouse so immutably and sv 
latally adhered. 

As soon as hostilities oommehced, the English govern* 
ment formed a comprehensive plan for the reduction of all 
the French possessions in India without any exception. 
Pondicherry soon fell ; to which no opposition was made by 
Hyder, who even pretended to congratulate them on their 
success. When, however, they announced their mtention 
of reducing Mah^ on the Malabar coast, he decidedly 
objected ; urging that the territory around it, having been 
conquered by nim, was now included in his dominions. The 
British did not consider this argument of sufi&cient weight 
to deter them from acting against a French fort. They 
accordingly s^t an expedition, which speedily reduced the 
jUae^ akhoogb Hyder gave all the aid that he could at the 
" supply, in order to deltnd it. It has been sup* 
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poa^ thAt iiM resentmeot at thu jstep was one cause of t3i« 
lootod eomity which he ever after displayed against Eng- 
land ; but the real motives of his condact probably lay 
deeper, and were- connected with a more comprwiensive view 
of hiifr peculiar interests. 

The government at Madrasi while they adopted a more 
judicious policy in regard to the chief of Mysore^ unfortu- 
uately shut their eyes to the possibility of its failure, and 
eould not be convinced thi^ they were in any danger from 
his hostility. Yet he maik^ no secret of his feelings, and 
Merns even to have amused himself by trying how fya he 
eoUld proceed without roustn? them, from their security. 
They sent to him Swartz,- the Danish. missionary, a highly 
respectable and amiable ma% whom Hyder received kindly ; 
and on his return intrusted Mm with a letter, recounting a 
long list of wrongs sustained from the English, adding the 
onunous words, ** I have not yet taken revenge : it is no 
matter.'' Mr. Gray wav .afterward despatched to him,, but 
seemingly very ill provided for an Indian mission, having 
no presents except a saddle and a gpn, both of bad work- 
manship, which were diisdainAiHy rented. He was lod^^ed, 
•r rather imprisoned, in a miserable shed near the capital, 
and Annoyed with Uie impertinence of one of the court 
BMuiab. He obtained only formal audiences ; while Mo- 
hammed Osm&n, a -confidential officer, brought to him me»* 
sages by no means of an encouraghi'g tenor. Hyder asked, 
M Of what avail were treaties 1 Of the treaty of 1769 the 
English had broken every article ; his affairs, had been re- 
duced to the brink of min by their refusal to aid him against 
the Mahrattas : after such an example^ it was unnecessary 
to enumerate minor grievances.''- As it waii l&ewise evident 
that an expedition on a great scale was preparing in Mysore, 
Mobunmed Ali remonstrated with (he government in the 
•fcrongest manner on the impending danger, and the ne* 
e#ssity of taking the most vigorous steps to prevent it But 
his system of pdicy was xno longer in favour with the 
council ; every thing hostile to Hyder was merely regarded 
9M coming from one who. had long misled them mi thu sub- 
ject. The government were therefore completely unpre- 
pared for the tremendous blow with which they were about 
to be struck. 
• Early in June, 1780^ after pn^ers had been i>ffered ia 
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the moaqaes, end tbe lolemn ceremony eefied jMum. 
performed by the Hindoos, for the success of the pro* 
posed ezjpedition, Hyder quitted Seringapatam, and found 
mustered at the frontier perhaps the finest army that 
had overtaken the field in Southern India. It consisted of 
88,000 cavalry, 16,000 regular infantry, and 40,000 irregular 
troops called peons, many of whom, however, were veteraoii 
— ^in all 83,000, besides 2000 racket-men, fHOjUO pioneeis^ 
and about 400 Europeans. In the middle of July he 
marched through the pass of Ghangama, and began an nn* 
resisted career m the Camatic, whidihe covered with the 
most dreadful devastation. ~ A few days after, while the 
ruling party in the council would scarcely admit the exist- 
ence of danger, black columns of smoke, -mingled with 
flame, were seen approaching within a few miles <h Madras. 
Colonel Wilks, however, controverts.thie senerat idea that 
the entire Gamatic was absolutely reduced to ashes. This 
would have been contrary to Hyder's object in pursuing a 
plan of conquest; he merely drew roi^nd Madras a wide 
circle of desolation, calculating thait a tedious blockade would 
be necessary to reduce so strong a city. 

As 8o<M as the first alarm of the government bad -subf 
sided, they began to consider the means of resistance, whidi^ 
with an em|Mty treasury, disunited councils, and the in»- 
possibility of placing any confidence in Mohammed, Ati, 
appeared extremely deficient. The first object was to se- 
cure different strong places now held by the troops of the 
nabob; who, it was not doubted, wotdd surrender -them on 
the first serious attack. Several fell ; but two were saved 
by the exertions of very young British officers. Lieutenaat' 
Flint, with a corps of 100 men, having proceeded to Waa- 
dewash, was refused admittance by the kiliedar or governor, 
who had already arranged the terms cm which the fiirtrees 
was to he -surrendered. Flint, however, having wi(h four 
of his men procured access, seized the commandant^ and, 
a^ded by the better^isposed part of the garrison, made him- 
self master of the stronghold. ^ 

The next object was to unite in one army the difierent 
detachments spread over the country ; the most numeiooa 
and best equipped being under Oolonel BaiUie, who had ad- 
vanced considerably into the interior with a view to ofien- 
sive operations. This corps amounted to 8800, the main 
body ttot exceeding 5200. Lord Macleod, who had recently 
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^ l AveJ in India and held the^actoal oommand, strongly, and 
appazently with reason, reconomended . that the poiilt of 
junction ahonld be fixed in front of Madras, not in the 
neaH of a coimtry entirely occnpied by the enemy* But 
Sir- Hector Monro^ the eommander-in-chief, undertook to 
amte the annies.at.Gonjeveram, fifty mUee distant from the 
capital. Colonel Baillie, in order to reach that plaqe, was 
obliged to take an inland route, in which he was exposedto 
the hazatd of being attacked by the whole, army of the 
invader. He was detained ten days by the swelling of 
the river Cortelaur) and ^fter effecting his passage, waa 
attacked by a large detachment under Tippdo, which he re- 
pulsed^ but not without sustaining some loss. .Hyder^then» 
under cover of a feignifcd movement against Sir Hector's 
anny, interposed his whole force between the (wo English 
divisions. Thej were n^bw only fourteen miles distant, 
within hearing of eaeh other's cannon, and could they, have 
acted hi .concert, would h&ve easily defeated the irregular 
host efyposed to them. Bmllie wrote, ur^fing Sir Hector to 
join him ; but the commander, coneeivmg that he would 
thereby lose Conjeveram with its little supply of provisions 
and stores, chose rather to send Colonel Fletcher with 1000 
troops to sai^rt Colonel Baillie, — ^a most hazardous move- 
ment across a country covered by the enemy's detachments. 
Yet Fleteher, by great skill and activity, and by deceiving 
hie own deceiifrd ffuides, succeeded axniid every dan^^er in 
joining the corps tiiat he Was ordered to support, which he 
faised to upward of 3700 men. Hyder burst into the most 
iurious invectives against his officers for not having pre- 
vented this union ; and the French, conceiving it preparatory 
to a combined attack by these two divisions, exhorted the 
chief by speedy retreat to shun a general action. Hyder 
had formed a juster estimate of those with whom he was to 
contend. Colonel Baillie first attempted a night-march, by 
which a great extent of ground might have been gained, 
and where, in case of attack, superior discipline would 
have given him the advantage ;. but meeting with, some ob- 
•tflcles, he determined, contrary to Fletcher's advice, to 
delay till morning. He departed at dawn, but . soon found 
himself opposed by the entire strength of the Mysore army. 
The English troops were at first harassed only by flying 
detachments ; but when they came into a narrow and ex- 
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poMd past of the road, upwaids of fifbf pieees of 
M|[an to pla J upon them with tbe moat terrible effect. *£hm 
aeveral nanratiTea vaxy somewhat as to the farther issaes 
of this dreadful day. Aecotding to bfficral and oth^ atate- 
nents, the Sng Itsh repalsed rq>eated charges with j^rodigies 
of valoor. Their bravery aideed is nomiflte deiued,; bvl 
private accounts assert that Colonel BaiiliO, unaccustomed 
to separate command, and flying in an agitated manner from 
post to post, took no fixed position, and did not avail him- 
self of his real advuitages. The grenadiers called out to 
be led on, and not exposed without the means of resistance 
to the destructive fire of the enemy. Suddenly two tum* 
brils exploded, spreading dismay, and threateiiing a &iiure 
of ammunition. The Mysoretn cavalry, headed by a des- 
perado named Sindia, made a furious charse, by which the 
whole sepoy force was broken,jand mingled with the enemy 
in inextricable conibsion. The handful of British troops 
still kept their ground ; but as no hope could be enter- 
tained of their beipg able to withstand the, whole^ army of 
Hyder, Colonel BaiUie Walked in front, waved his handker- 
cmef, and condoded that he had obtained the promise of 
quarter. But when the enemy rushed in, either-diiBregardiBg 
Uieir i^edge, or indignant at a straggling -fire which was 
still kept up by the sepoys, they treat^ the troops with the 
utmost cruelty, stabbing those already wounded, and even 
women and children. The only humanity which was ex» 
ercised was obtained through the exertions of the Frendi 
ofiSicers Lally and Pi^orin. The greater part of the corps 
perished on tbe field ; all the rest, including SOO Europeans, 
were taken^ prismiers. 

Such was this miserable catastrophe, on which Colonel 
Wilks hesitates not to pronounce, that if either of the com* 
manders had followed the dictates of ordinary experience, 
both corps would have been saved ; and if the two chiefr 
had acted well, the discomfiture would have been on the 
side of the enemy. Sir Hector advanced within two miles 
of the fetal spot ; but observing the firing cease, and no 
return made to his signals, he withdrew ; and, on learning 
the fate of the detachment, fell back to Ohin^^ut, where 
he was Joined by a smaller party under Colonel Cosliyi 
who had conducted his ratreat vrith ability and success* 
The prisonen wore conveyed to Seringapatam, where tby 
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#ere ttse^ with tbe greatest inhumiinity, being dhained 
two and two, thrown into dungeons, and fed on the most 
scanty fare. 

' The first advantage that the ruler of Mysore drew from 
flds victory was the reduction of Areot, which, after a re- 

Sieetable defence, surrendered on the 3d November, 1800. 
e held also in close siege Wandewash, Yellore, Chingle- 
put, and other important bulwarks of the Camatic 

The intelligence of this signal disaster being conveyed 
to the main seat of government at Calcutta, Mr. Hastings 
immediately took the most active steps to repair it. Sir 
Eyre Coote, a veteran officer, enjoying the highest military 
reputation of any in India, was- appointed to the chief com- 
mand, and sent from Bengal with 560 European troopsj 
while a corps of sepoys prepared to niareh along the coast 
as soon as the rainy jseason should terminate. At the 
same time the Governor of Madras was suspended, and 
his place in course supplied by the senior member of coun- 
cil, who had always opposed his inactive poHcy ; but thtf 
fonds for the prosecution of the war were placed in the 
hands of the new commander-in-chief. 

General Coote, on arriving at Madras, and preparing to 
fake the field, found at his disposal not more than 7000 
men, of whom 1700 only were Europeans. Yet with this 
force, so far from fearing, he anxiously desired to encounter 
in the field the nmnerous, brave, and well-commanded army 
of the enemy. What he dreaded was the harassing wai«*' 
fyre carried on by Hyder in a country which he had already 
converted almost into a desert. The English army, when 
it left Madras, was like a ship departing on a lone vo^i^e, 
or a caravan preparing to cross the deserts of Arabia* 
£very thing by which life could be supported was to be 
carried^along with it ; and the t'rdops, continuing to depend 
on the capital alone for supply, were in danger of absolute 
femine. As they moved in a close body through this deso- 
htted regiouj never occupying more than the ground which 
they actually covered, clouds of the enemy's cavalry hovered 
round theih ; who, finding that they did not choosie to waste 
their ammunition on individual objects, even rode up to the 
fine and held an occasional parley. This consisted chiefly 
Hi fieree defiances and invitations to single combat; Dallas, 
an officer of great personal prowess, successfiilty encoon- 
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out by the most daring. In thii mode of figfafting, bow* 
ever, tbe natiyes in ffeneral had the advantage. 

Haraasing aa such a warfare was, and'tlumgh the My- 
sorean chief continued to refuse bttttle, he was obliged t* 
raise the siege of every place upon which the English dn 
vected their march. In tms manner the important Ibrttesses 
of Wandewash and Permacoil were relieved, and a stop 
was thereby pot to the career of the enemy. The British 
commander, however, in following the rapid movements of 
this indefatigable adversary, found his troops so cfxhaost^^ 
and reduced to such destitution, as left no prospect of 
relief except in a general action, which he scaroely hoped 
to aocompliBh. But Hyder at length, encouraged by the 
wffpeBnnce of a French fleeton the coast* and l^ & repulse 
sustained by the English in attacking the pagoda of Chil* 
hunHrum, intrenched- his army in a strong post near Cud- 
dalore, where he at once maintained his communicatioB 
with the sea, and cut off the supplies of his opponent. 
The station was extremely formidable ; but Sir Eyre Coote 
skilfully led his mtn thrpugh a passage formed by the 
enemy for a difierent purpose, drew up the troops in the 
free of several powerful batteries^ as well as of a vast body 
of cavalry, and finally canied all before him. Hyder, 
seated on a portable stool upon an eminence in the rear of 
the army, was struck with amazement at the success of the 
attack, and burst into the ihost furious passion ; refusing 
for some 'time to move firom the spot, till a trusty <^d servant 
almost by force drew the slippers on his legs, and placed 
him on a swift horse, which hon him out of tiie zeiuch of 
danger. ; 

This victory enabled the .Enelish commander to rdieve 
Wandewash a second time, whkm was again closely pressed 
by Tippoo ; but it did not supply his urgent want of mcMiey, 
prpvicions, and equipments. After sundry marches and 
countermarches, Hyder once more took groimd, and waited 
batUe in a position chosen by himself, Uing no other than 
Uiat fortunate -spot, as he deemed it, neu the village of Po» 
lilloor, where be had gained the triumph over the corps of 
Colonel Baillie. Here General Coote led his troops to an 
action which proved more bloody than decisive. He placed 
them in varioiu positions, but foimd them eveorwhes* 



fffvmnij annoyed by s crost-firo firom tiie «iMmy* Mr* Mitt'i 
,autlK>nti98 even assert that his mov^ments were paralysed 
(by a dispute between bim and Sir Hector Monro^ and that 
2iAd Hyder made a Tigoroas charge he would have ooi»> 
])letely carried the day. But he at length yielded the 
^rouod on which the battle was fioo^t, and tiie English 
ireached it over the dead bodies of tbjeir yet onburied coun- 
trymen, who had fallen in the former action. The present, 
according to Mr. Mill, was boasted of in .the Mysorean a^ 
counts p» a complete victory ; but Colonel Willis says th^ 
vepresented it merely ^, as- a drawn battle, which was not 
iwry fiir from the truth. 

JNTeither the fame nor strength of the British army was 
improved by this engagement. . The commander, however^ 
having learned that the important fortress of VeUore wai 
besie^d and reduced to extremity, determined upon a 
vigorous attempt to relieve it ; and having understood that 
Hyder. was posted at Sholinghur, resolved upon, another 
effi>rt to bring him to action. On the mpmijig of the 27th 
September he pushed forward with such vigour as veiy 
nearly to surprise the Indians before their ranks could be 
liilly formed. ^ They rallied indeed, and made several brisk 
charges, but were finally obliged to betake. themselves to 
flight, with the loss of 5000 men, while only a hundred fell 
4>n the side of the assailants. General Qoote was thus 
jenabled, though not without difficulty, to march upon Yel- 
lore, the siege of which was abandoned on his approach. 

The war continued with varipus fortune. Intelligence 
^ving been received of hostilities between the £ngUsh and 
Butch, Ijord Macartney, now president at Madras, formed 
the design of reducing Ne^rapatam, the capital of their 
settlements ; and, finding Sir £yre Coote opposed to the 
measure, completed, without drawing from the main army, 
a detachment of 4000 men, commanded by Sir Hector 
Monro. The enterprise was conducted with the greatest 
vigour^ and five successive lines of redoubts were carried 
i>y the besiegers, with such ehergy and intrepidity that the 
garrison, though consisting of alK>ut 8000 men, capitulated 
jn fourteen days. All the other Dutch settlements on the 
same coast fell along with it ; and even their important 
.fliation of T-rinoomalee, on the island of Cf yhn^ wa« canisd 
Jqr«tMm. 
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Meantime Colonel Bnitfawaite, with a bodly of -'9000 
was recorering for the English their ascendency in Tanjora^ 
His corps, however, when the whole country wits occupied 
by the Mysorean cavalry, seems to have been too small to 
remain with safety detached from the main army« Hyder 
not only cut off from the British all sources of accurate in- 
formation, but opened corrupted fountains ; all the sjaes 
who pretended to give them intelligence were in his pay ; 
and Brathwaite remained encamped on the banks of the 
Coleroon, vnthout a suspicion that the flower of the enemy's 
Ibices were hemming him in on every side. Even when 
assured of the fact by one of the natives, he was so misled 
by opposite information as to think the assertion unworthy 
of credit. Suddenly he found himself enclosed by an aimy 
of more than ten times his number. All accounts ag;ree 
that the resistance of this devoted little corps was truly gal- 
lant, and that, during the protracted contest, it repulsed 
repeated and desperate attacks. But at length an onset 
by the French troops broke the sepoys ; the whole were 
thrown into confiision, and finally either killed or obliged 
to surrender^ The French officers displayed their usual 
humanity, and even Tippoo, who commanded, did not on 
this occasion treat the prisoners with his accustomed 
cruelty. 

Notwithstanding this triumph, Hydcr felt deep anxiety as 
f o hie iuture prospects. He learned that, through the in- 
defatigable exertions made by Mr. Hastings firom Bengal, 
the Mahratta government had withdrawn m>m his aliiancei 
and had even bound themselves to guaranty the British 
territory as it stood at the period of their last treaty. At 
the same time a detachment, which he had sent to besiege 
Tellicherry dn the Malabar coast, met vrith a very unex- 
pected resistance ; they were not only unabl^ to make any 
impression, but, on a strong reinforcement being, received 
from Bombay, were beaten and compelled to surrender. 
Hyder was so much depressed by these unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, ,that he had even formed the design of evacn^ 
ating the Oarnatic, when tidings arrived of a strong body 
of French troops having arrived on the coast ; and, accord- 
ingly, on the 10th March, they were landed to the amount 
•of 3000. The French and their allies, considering them- 
selves now decidedly superior in the field, immediately laid 
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•fes« to Ciiddalero) whieb^ h^Tlilg been imperfectljprovided 
with &e meaiM of defence, sutrendered -almott without re* 
Metanee. They then proceeded to besiege the important 
position of Wandewash ; but General Coote having pre* 
Muted himself, and offered battle for its relief, the combined 
army, with all its boasted strength, declined that issue and 
fetreatcfd towards Pohdidierry. The British general fol- 
lowed, and d^feated^ them witbi considerable loss at Amee. 
Al the same time he threw supplies into V ellore, and un* 
dertook an expedition against Cuddalore, which failed only 
HiTOQgfa the want of naval co*>operation» Thus, eyen after 
obtaining a powerful remforcement firom France, Hyder 
remained still unable to -face the British army in the open 
teld. 

In the mean time, the latter were employing vigorous 
efforts to make an impression on the side of Malabar. 
After the triiimphant r^ulse of the enemy firony Telli- 
cherry. Major Abingdon reduoed Calicut ; and Colonel 
Hnmberstone, an ab& and intelligent officer,^lan4ed with 
ftA ^ditiotoal force from Bombav, which tendered the Brit- 
kll completely masters of the field. The nayrs, hailing him 
M a dehverer, immediately joined their forceb to bis^ and 
the combined troops marched into the interior. The enemy, 
having imprudently waited their approach in a disadvan- 
tageous position,>with a river in their rear, were totally de- 
feated, and a great number drowned in the flight. ^ Yet,, on 
•dvandng into tiie country, the conqueror found himself 40 
ineuml^ered by the difficulties of the nmrch, and harassed 
by parties acting in his rear, that he wae obliged to com- 
mence his retreat. This movement it was soon necessaiy 
to make very rapid, as Tippoo and Lally had hastened with 
a large force to retrieve the Mysorean interests on this 
coast. The English troops fell back to Paniani, where 
Colonel Maeleod, who arrived to take the command, in- 
trenchod himself so strongly that Tippoo was repulsed 
with eonsidetable loss. Tins prince, however, was pre- 
paring with a superior force to renew the attack, when he 
was recalled by an event of the most momentous character, to 
which he very naturally considered every other assecondary. 

Hyder's health had ibr some time been in a state of rapid 
^letfHne, and symptoms now appeared of that severe im- 
•podhume called the nghora, or royal boil* said to be pecu- 
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liar to India and to the higher ranks in that eemiyy* 
When decidedly formed it baffles the skill of the native 
physicians, and proTes invariably fataL He expired on the 
7th December, 1783) at an age not precisely a8certatned» 
but believed to have exceeded eighty. Of the numenws 
race of Indian adventurers he was perhaps the most ie» 
markable. Without the first elements of education, nnaUe 
to write or read, he made his way to the throne of a mighty 
kingdom, which he administered with brilliant talent and 
profound political sagacity, though without the least tinc- 
ture of honour, principle, or humanity. His death formed 
a crisis the most alarming for the power which he had 
reared. An Indian army is held together by no sentimeBt 
of patriotism, public duty, or professional character, but 
simply by fealty to theit chie^ and to him indiMually. 
When he disappears his soldiers are converted from an or- 
ganized body to a scattered crowd of individuals, who 
either disperse entirely or are formM into bands, each fol- 
lowing the leader who attaches them to him by his cha^ 
acter, or can bribe them by his wealth. This danger was 
gteat as it respected the family of Hyder, whose active 
mind was the soul of every movement in the court and 
army. His sagacity, however, enabled him to choose in- 
struments who, in the hour of trial, proved foithfal to him* 
self and his house. 

The affairs of his treasaiy were carried on by the jeml 
instrumentality of Poomea and Kishen Rao, two Bramina 
of opposite sects, speaking different languages, and -serving 
as checks upon each other. These two persons, jbm soon 
as they saw Hyder's last hour approaching, formed in con- 
cert the extraordina^ry design of concealing it from the army 
and the world. The state of his health had for some time 
prevented him from receiving any but his most confidential 
servants ; to them the ministers, with awful iniunctions of 
secrecy, communicated the fact ; while to all the others 
they gave regular reports of the, promss of Hyder's 
malady, which they r^resented to be of a fovourable na- 
ture. Only Mohammed Ameen, cousin-german to the 
monarch, with another chief, formed the design of raising 
to power his second son, a youth of defective intellects as 
a pageant in whose name they themselves might govern. 
But this plot was discovered ; and they were.apprebendied 
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•lid 'flcnt off un^er a Btnmg gtiaid, as if by ^ pendnal 
ordeit of the sovetei^. The instant that Hyder ex* 
{Mred, his faithful ministers de^atched notice to his 
eldest son, which reached him in foor days. Tippoo in- 
stantly suspended his^ operations against the English, and 
aocomplished a Qiaich with extteme rabidity acrbss the pe- 
ninsula. Atf he approached, and learned that every thing 
was tranquil, he slackened his speed, and on the 3d Jan- 
uary, IT^, made a private entry into the camp, where, 
after the usual distribution of pay and donatives, he was 
soon recognised as commander of the army and as sove- 
le^gn of Mysore. He had now at his disposal troops esti- 
mated at 88,000 men, and a treasure amounting to three 
millions steriing, besides a great store of jewels and other 
precious effects. 

Notwithstanding this studied concealment, the govern- 
ment' at Madras received early notice of the death of Hyder. 
Xhey immediately transmitt^ the intelligence to their com- 
man4er-in-6hie^ urging him to make a rapid movement to 
take advantage of that disorganization which usually fol- 
lows such a crisis in an Indian government. Unfortu- 
nately the most, violent insubordination and dissension 
reigned among the different members of 'the council at 
Madras. The dictatorial power, independent of the civil 
government, intrusted to Sir £3rre Coote, was perhaps 
tteoessary under the circumstances of that period, and had 
been attei^ded with signal advantage in the conduct of the 
war ; but it formed a precedent to v^ich future commanders 
were too much inclined to appeal. General Stuart, who 
had succeeded Sir Eyre, claimed equsLl authority; while 
Lord Macartney required the entire subordination of the 
military to the civil administration. The former, to vindicate 
his supposed right, seems to have acted in studious contra* 
diction to the instructions issued by the presidency. He 
first expressed doubts of the death of Hyder ; then said 
that' he would move^in the proper time ; next declared that 
his army was in no condition to march ; and, in short, did 
not undertake any movement till thirteen days after Tippoo 
was fully established in the sovereignty. 

This state of dissension between the civil and military 
«iilhorities, each seeking rather to inculpate ths other than 
to promote public objects, could not but be highly injurious . 
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to tlie lerviee* Tbr itapieme go w g nmc al Mum to Iww 
laid tbe ehwf blame upon that of Madras. They aay, 
•< Yoa favour us with a ooUected mass of complaint and 
iaveetive aeaiaat this government ; against the Nahob of 
Afoot and his ministen ; against the conmander-in-duef 
of ell the ferees in India ; against tlie commander-inHdiicf 
of his majesty's fleet ; against your own pfovincial com* 
mandei^in-chief ; and ftfun, against this govemment.'' It 
is obaenred, that the efforts of the presi&ncy^ when ^tuf 
had the entire management of the war and the moot liberal 
sopplies, had been altogether unavaiUng for the delivery of 
the Camatic. Sir Eyre Coote was again sent to take the 
command, with nearly the same nnHmited powers ae bo* 
late, to whieh Lord Macartney very decidedly objected* 
But that gallant veteran, overcome by the hardships of the 
voyage, suffered a relapse of some former complaints,, and 
expired on the 26th ApHl, 1783, two dajs after reaching 
Madras, and about four months after the decease of the 
great Indian prince whose career he had checked. 

The war in tbe Camatic had now assumed an aspeel 
favourable beyond expectation. Tippoo, from causes which 
we shall presently notice, considering the west of India ae 
having become the principal theatre of war, withdrew his 
troops from the former, in order that he might act in the 
latter with more effect. In consequence of his depaiCiuv 
it was determined to attack Gnddalore, where the Preneh 
had now concentrated their> main force. As this place was 
receiving continual reinforcements, it was desirable to pr«» 
ceed speedily to its investment ; but the Madras goveni> 
roeUt lodged heavy complaints of the tardy progress made 
by General Stuart, who performed only the daily maroh of 
three* miles, and thus required forty days, instead of tbe 
usual period of twelve, to reach Cuddalore. He wae een* 
sured also for immediatdy calling Colonel Fu1tert<m ^rom 
Tanjore, an expedient which was understood to be reserved 
for a case of urgent necessity. The fact, however, appears 
to have been, that with every reinforcement which could bo 
obtained, the task Was beyond, his strength. Bnssy, dia 
French commander, had under him a numerous and bravtt 
gairison, with a considerable force of native troops. In 
an attlttik, which took place on the 13th June, the EngKill 
fained indeed the contested position, but with the losi tf 
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-l ywrAr fa of a fluNiiand men. The ganisdn w»t aiWfunaA 
tepnlsed with considerabte loes in a midnigbt gaily ;* ye|B 
Sttffrein, the French admiral, having made himielf maat«jf 
of the lea, and landed a reinfoitoment of S400, the eaunqf 
ticquired a decided superiority, and pi<ep«red for an mUbn* 
priae which threatened the most disattxous conae^eBeei 
to the Britiflh. Stuart, irritated and ditgnated, and caiMM* 
ering himself abandoned bj the goTemment at MadrMi had 
reckTessly determined that die army ahould eneoonteif fHutt« 
ever haiard might present itt^. At this eritical monMUt^ 
howeveH, tidings arrived of peace having been concluded 
between the two nations*^ Bussy • soon after suspended 
ofiensive operations, and even sent orders to his conntty" 
men to withdraw from the service of Tippoo, offSeringi 
Iflcewise, his mediation between the twd belligerent paitiea ; 
bat, though some advances were made, they were net im* 
mediately productive of any result. -' 

We shall now turn our attention tb the proceedings M 

the western coast, which were rapidly rising in in^itance^ 

AAer Tippoo had retired so hastily, to make good his claim 

to the crown, the English became again decidedly superior $ 

md they obtained a considerable reinforcement undei* Oen< 

eral Mathews, who assumed the command. That offioef 

received from the presidency of Bombay positive orders to 

commence operations, Ktid push forward, without delay, by 

the most direct road, agamst the important city of Bednore« 

Instmctions thus peremptory, issued by a civil gov^tii* 

raent placed at so great a distance, Were manifestly inex* 

pedient. Mathews wrote, remonstrating in the strongest 

manner against the danger of the course thus prescribed! 

and the disedvafitage <^ depriving hiiii of discretionary 

power. Yet, though there must be always some measure 

of discretion implied in such circumstances, he proceeded 

bBndly and precipitately to Carry his orders into effect 

He landed his troops at the point of the coast heafidst to 

Bednote, and began to scale the steepest part of the 

Ghauts, regardless of several detachments of the enemy 

«rfaich were hovering on his flank and rear. This o£Bcer 

* Bemadotte, the present ^ingof Sweden, was taken prisonei^ In ddtj 
aetJOQ, and treated by General WanKenUein Wftb a Inunanity wliieh hp 
■llerwacd eenliaUj aeknowlfldfed. 

Vol, IL— G 
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cxpeii^nced a^fluecem which there was little room to an- 
ticipate ; every thing gave way before him, and Bednofv 
itself surrendered without a blow. He is supposed to have 
found in that city a treasure exceeding 800,000/., and was 
aocosed of appropriating to himself a considerable portion ; 
hut, from the events which followed, this charge could 
never be fully investigated. It would appear from Colonel 
Wilks, that treason, unknown to himself, had afforded the 
means of his success. Sheik Aylkz, the governor, had 
been raised to a high command by Uyder, who was accuse 
tomed to reproach Tippoo with the superior qualities of 
this slave as contrasted with his own. Hence the prince 
conceived the most deadly hatred against the favourite, who, 
soon after the late monarch's decease, intercepted a letter 
from the new sultan, ordering him to be put to death. 
Under this impulse he hastened to the citadel, and efiected 
its deliveiy to. the English. He did not, however, join in 
active warfare <against his cruel ^master, but on his approach 
retired to the coast. 

Tippoo was greatly annoyed on learning the fall of this 
important place, and the near approach of the enemy 
towards his capital. Mathews was soon informed that 
successive corps were throwing themselves on bis rear, 
and surrounding bun with a force against which he woqM 
be unable to cope. He had by ^is time obtained permis* 
sion from the Bombay govenunent to act according to his 
own discretion ; but he was now so elated by his important 
and easy victory, that he placed blind confidence in fortone, 
and even, according to Wilks, bfeli^ved himself aided by 
some supernatural power. Thus, reposingin full security, 
he allowed his communications with the coast to be inter- 
cepted, while his troops were surrounded by Tippoo*s whole 
force, aided by the science of Cossigny, a French engineer. 
The garrison were driven into the citadel, and, after a brave 
defence, were reduced to the necessity of capitulating, 
though on favourable terms, receiving a promise that they 
should be safely conducted to the coast. When the Indian 
prince obtained admission into Bednore, he proceeded to the 
treasury; but, to his rage and dismay, found it empty. 
Orders were then ^ven to search the persons of the Engw 
Ush officers, on which, unhappily, was found a large sum 
l»th in money and lewels, considered always, in India im 
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ynblic property. Upon this discovery he csmmdititd Yam- 
self absolved ^m all that be had stipulated ; the prisoners 
were thrown into irons, and committed to the most rigorous 
durance in the different fortresses of Mysore. \ 

The Bultan immediately marched ^own to the coast, and 
laid siege to Mangalore, which, though a fortress of very 
secondary strength, was ^defended in the most gallant man- 
ner by Colopel Uamphell. Having stood a siege of iifly-six 
days, it wi^s reduced almost to a het^p of ruins, when tidings 
^arrived of the peace concluded between France and Eng- 
land. The French officers* Cossigny, Lally, and Boudenot, 
then separated with their troops ^om the army of Tippoo, 
— ^a measure viewed witl^ great indignjition by that prince, 
who considered them as personally united in alliance with' 
himself during the present war ; indeed they with difficulty 
escaped the effects of his resentment. Having made some 
vain attempts to prosecute the siege alone, he agreed to an 
armistice, which was to extend oyer the whole coast of 
Malabar. One condition, was, that a certain supply o£ pro- 
visions, sufficient to keep up the present stock, should be 
allowed to enter Mangalore every month. But, although 
this stipulation was nominally observed) its spirit was com- 
pletely violated, — the provisions supplied being so defective, 
and of such bad quality, that the health of the garrison 
rapidly sank ; while General M*Leod, with a very ill-timed 
fcrupulosity, declined taking any effective means for intro- 
ducing proper food. The consequence was, that Colonel 
Can^ell^ after sustaining a siege of yearly nine months, 
was obliged to surrender, and was so overpowered hy the 
fetigues of the service that he, soon afterward died. 

Meantime in the south, under the able direction of Mr. 
Sullivan the civil resident, and through the military talents 
of Colonels Lang and Fullerton, very important advantages 
were gained. First Caroor and Dindigul, and afterward 
Palgaut and Coimbetoor, were reduced. The l^t of these 
officers was even preparing to ascend the Ghauts, and 
march upon Seringapatam, when he was arrested by oniei^^ 
and directed to restore all his recent conquests. Tippbo. 
had applied for two English commissioners to proceed to. 
bis camp and treat for peace ; and, with a courtesy which 
Colonel Wtlks considers blameable, the Madras ^^vem- 
jueAt bad complied. These envoys, ondiscovenng thfl|[ 
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(Mites** psoeoedingi with xegafd to Mangalore, MOt oidH|i 
to Tullerton to soapend the process of restoratioo. A 
length a treaty was conoladed, founded on the basis that 
each party should retain hi« former posaeasiona, and that 
Tippoo should release such of his prisoners as had survived 
the crueltiea with which they had been treated. 



CHAPTER Iir. 
Conquest of Mysore, 

Vower of Tippoo— His Penecntion of the ChfiottaiM, and of tbe PMpH 
ef Cedn--6DnlMertey sgaimt bim— His SacMMes^CooclnskNl of 
PffK^-llnMl Trmtmeitt of the Natives in Calicut— Attack on Tri> 
y^QCore—Bepulae— Final Success— ArriTal and Views of Marquis 
Cornwallis— He Teaoives to make War uport Tippoo— Treaty with the 
NluniH-General Medowa opens the Campaiffn— -Redaction of Dindh 
ful and Falgaut— Sueoeasful ManoBUTresof Tippoo— He lays waste 
tbe Camatic— Gornwqllis assumes the Command— Advances upmi 
Bangalore— Reduces that Fortress— Nisam's Contingent — Advance 
apeo Seringapatam— Engagement, Distress, and Retreat of the Bngi 
lish— General Abercromby'a Advance and Retreat— Jaaetion with the 
Mahraitaa— Reduction of several Hill-forts— Second Marcji on Seringa 
apatam— Defeat of Tippoo^Overtnres from him— Terms accepted— 
liie young Princes received as Hostages— Difficulties— Final Coneia- 
alon— Cleneral Results of tbe War— Faciflc Policy of Sir John Shore 
—Arrival of Marquis Wellesley— His System— Tippoo's Negotiation 
with tbe French— British Influence established at the Court of the 

fii»nn«-Ke^iations with the Sultan— Army sdvances against bim— 
e attacks the Ttocnm firom Bombay— British Marsh on Seringapaiaai 
— Action at MaUavilly— Despondence of Tippoo— Siege commenced— 
Ita Operations— llppoo attempts to Negotiate— His Alarm^-Siorming 
frf ie^hagapatam- Death of the Snltao— HisCharaeten— Anecdote*-* 
pispwal Of the Kingdom of Mysore, 

TiPPOOf after having concluded this treaty, hecaine tha 
■KMt prominent personage in the political world of India, 
Equal perhaps to hia fawer in talents and ambition, some* 
tiraea even displaying a superior military geniua, he was 
▼et, as already ohserved, a very different character. The 
SHmer always proceeded in a direct course to realize hia 
aehcmeaof interest or ambition, from which no other obj^t 
^tinld tarn him aside. But Tippoo was asitated by various 
IMii^ils «nd capiicep, which dia^uaUAea him from pm> 
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min V a deeided line of policy. Instead of manifesting tin 
mdinerenee of Hyder on the subject of reiiffion, he was in- 
spired with a fdrioas zeal in the cause of fslt^nism, which 
appeared in the most odious and tyrannical measures. The 
issue was, that he was buried under . the ruins of the em- 
pire which he inherited, and which his predecessor, by so 
many arts and crimes, had raised out of nothing. 

The tint instance of religious persecution was directed 
against the Christians on the coast of Canara, who had 
been converted by the Portuguese. In this case, indeed, 
he seems to have had a somewhat plausible pretext. la 
his narrative he asserts, probably not without truth, that the 
£uropean8 had originally employed violent means to com- 
pel the natives to adopt the new creed. Having therefore 
collected^ 60,000, by lus own statement, but according to 
Wiiks only 30,000, he forcibly inflicted on them the rite of 
circumcision ; then harried them to the capital and distrib- 
uted them in the different garrisons ; a barbarous treat- 
ment, by which it is said that many perished. By a strange 
inconsistency he represented it as the highest honour to be 
thus urged to the profession of the Moslem faith, yet made 
it the punishment of i^ebellion and contumacy. The rude 
mountainous territory of Coorg had always formed a relocf 
tant appendage to the kingdom of Myspre. The people 
had taken advantage of the war with the English to reassert 
Iheir independence ; holding their conquerors in equal ab- 
horrence on account of their religion and their disregard 
fof the rights of landed property. They now presented the 
aspect of a formidable resistance. Tippoowas obliged to 
m,arch against them with his whole force, when tliey re- 
treated into the depth of their forests, which appeared al- 
most inaccessible. The sultan, however, dividend his army 
into detachments, which formed a^complete circle round the 
nnhappy fugitives, and closed in upon them as huntsmen do 
in pursuit of game. At length the troops penetrated into 
their secret haunts, and carried off 70,000 victims to un- 
dergo the abhoned penalties of circumcision and captivity, 
Elated by these cruel triumphs, Tippoo hesitated not to as- 
sume the title of padsha, which our historians have not very 
accurately translated king. |t was hitherto appropriated 
eitclnsively to the Oreat Mogul whose supremacy had, till 
<lktffM0d.liBm 8ekciiowlc!dged!iilly^iore;f tet nosottMir 
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iad fibe oonqncror invest lumaelf witli this M^ dktiii€tM% 
ty^i pubUc prayers were offered for him instead of Sfaak 
Mom. 

^ The ineieasing influence and lofty pretensions of this po- 
tentate raised againirt him, in 1786, a4X)nfederacy the most 
Bowerlul that had for a k>nff time beat formed in Sovithem 
fndia. The Mahrattas had repeatediyvihaken to its foon* 
dation tira throne of Hyder ; and though liJbw. much dis- 
united, they were still the greatest among the i^tlr^ powen. 
They held possession of the person 4us well as tU^ Capital 
of the Mogul, and had no rivals for empire unless iif tSw 
A%han sovereigns. With the nizam, who ranked second 
in strength and dignity, they formed an alliance, which had 
lor its oMect the subversion of the new kingdom in the 
•oath, and the division between them of all its possessions, 
80 conddent were the Mahrattas of a triumphant issue, that 
they did not even call in their own contingents, and de- 
clined courting the aid of the English, lest they sb^ld be 
oUigsd to share with them the expected ^poil. The con- 
Aderates advanced towards the Toombuddra, the Met 
harrier between their dominions and those of Tippoo ; they 
besieged and took the strong fortress of Badamee ; and their 
•aval^ spread themselves over the country. The suhao 
did not attempt directly to oppose this invading Ibxce ; bat 
by' a elrouitoas. movement came rapidly upon Adonie or Ad« 
wanee, the principal fortress of the nizam sooth of the 
Toomboddra, and considered by this ruler so strong that he 
had formed in it a sort of royal establishment, which in- 
^ded the harems of his brother and ne^^ew. The son of 
Hyder pushed the siege with his characteristic impetuosity ; 
hot having prematurely attempted to stonn a breach, found 
it 90 bravely defended by its commander, that he sustained 
% oomplete repulae. , The confoderate armies were thus en* 
•Irisd to come to its relief, and obliged him to retire. But it 
was now the season of the year at which the Toombuddn 
tmdergoes its periodical inundation, when it became neees- 
•Uy for the allies to have the whole of their anmes, their 
materials, and suj^lies either on one side or on the other of 
that river. To transport so many men and so much bag* 
gftge to the southern bank, in theiace of an active enciiiy» 
appeared too hazardous ; they therefore recrossed to the 
wAidmMtf iMKviiif^T^^*! dominfcoMs ae en Uc doiiff lilt 
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foiod of the monaotm. They wefe even redoeed to fthii 
fteoeudty of abandoning Adonie, after hastily withdrawing 
its diatinguiahed inmates ; and the victor on ent^riiig found 
numeioQs apaxtments atili fitted up with all the spkndoar 
of royal palaces. 

. The suHan had how just ground to boast of his success ; 
yet he aimed at extending it still farther. He caused a great 
qaantity of timber to be felled in the' forests of Bednore» 
and floated' down the Toombuddra, where it was converted 
into rafts and badcet-boats for conveying his forces across. 
All his officers dissuaded Jaim from the daring scheme of 
earrying beyond this barrier offensive operations against 
such powerful armies. He rejected every argument, and in 
the course of a week had actually transported the whole of 
his troops to the other side. The enemy, ^ho could not be 
made to believe in any such attempt, had neglected all pre* 
eautions against it ; and their indecisive movements soon 
showed how completely they were taken by surprise. AfUr 
repeated marches and countermarches, Tippoo, with his 
whole force in four divisions, made a midnight attack upon 
their camp. Through a want of co-operation between 
these detachments^ the undertaking did not completely suc- 
ceed ; yet the enemy were thereby compelled to quit their 
position, and when they afterward attempted to regain it, 
were repulsied with considerable loss. The general issue of 
the day was such as induced them to retreat, abandoning to 
Tippoo the important city and district of Savanoor. Soon 
after overtures were made for a treaty, which was concluded 
on the condition that the sultan should acknowledge the 
tribute stipulated by Hyder ; amounting stfll, after some 
liberal deductions, to forty-five lacks of rupees, thirty of 
which were actually paid. He restored also Adonie and 
the other towns taken during the war, and was in return 
recognised as sovereign of nearly all India, south of the 
liver Toombuddra. 

By this successful contest against such a powerful confed* 
eracy Tippoo - had earned, perhaps the greatest military 
ttame in India. He had displayed even prudence and mod- 
eration in the terms on which he concluded peace. He now 
considered himself^ accordingly, the undisputed ruler of the 
■onth, and at liberty to propagate the Mohammedan faith by 
llDlowfl «f mngj dvKnptkm. His fint BMvaiiient ww t» 
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dflsoend the Ghautt, into the tenitoiy of Galicnt, or MiHi« 
bar Proper, which, by a hard-won conquest, Hyder had ai^ 
nezed to the dominion of Mysore. Here he foand a race 
inspired with such deadly enmity to his favoarite creeds that 
if a Mussulman touched the outer wall of a bouse, they 
thouffht it necessaiy to reduce 'the whole to ashes. Their 
feligious profession, indefsd, derived little credit from ^eir 
moral conduct, since custom among the nayrs, or natives of 
high rank, sanctioned a mode of living so extremely disso- 
lute, that Tippoo did not exaggerate when he told them that 
** they were all bom in adultery, and were more shameless 
in their connexions than the beasts of the field." But 
notwithstanding these habits, they possessed the utmost 
bravery, and were prepared to make the most determined 
resistance to the resolution entertained by the sultan of 
compelling them to undergo circumcision and eat btet 
Even when vanquished they submitted to both conditions 
with extreme reluctance ; and many sought refuge in the 
heart of forests, or in the surrounding mountains, till at 
length the whole were either circumcised or driven from their 
fields and homes. The victor then commenced a war 
against the religious edifices. He publicly boasted that' he 
had razed to the ground eight thousand temples, with their 
roofs of ffold, silver, and copper, after digging up the tiea« 
sures buried at the feet of the idols ; but there is reason to 
believe that in this instance he greatly exaggerated his 
own enormities. At length he became so elat<3 with these 
exploits, that he appears to have considered himself as 
really endued with supernatural powers, and little, if at all, 
inferior to Mohammed, the founder of his faith. Being 
strongly advised by his counsellors not to attempt passing 
the Ghauts during the height of the rainy season, he re* 
plied, that ** he would order the clouds to cease discharging 
their waters until he should have passed." But he had 
soon to encounter a mortal foe, against whom neither his 
earthly nor his celestial powers were found to avail. 

The little kingdom of Travancore, forming the western 
part of the most southerly extremity of India, amid tba 
revolutions which shook the greater states in its vieimty» 
had hitherto succeeded in maintaining independence and 
neutrality. It was protected, not only by a lofty chain 
of nwintftin% extending as far as Cape ComoxiB, but ^ 
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the iQore imperfect barrier of a wall and ditch covering its 
whole frontier. Tippoo, however, had fixed his eyes with 
intense eagerness on the conquest of a territory which lay, 
as it were, enclosed within his recent acquisitions, and would 
complete their circuit. He contrived several grounds of 
dissatisfaction. The territory of Cochin, which had now 
been reduced under complete vassalage to Mysore^ hap- 
pened so to intersect that of Travancore, that the wall formed 
for the defence of the one enclosed some portions of the 
other ; and Tippoo could complfun that his passage to a cer« 
tain part of his dominions was obstructed by tms barrier. 
The Kajah of Ttavancore again, with the view of securing 
his frontier, had purchased from the Dutch the forts of 
CranganoF and. Ayacotta, which the latter, had long ago 
conquered from the Portuguese. This measure was deeply 
resented by Tippoo, who remarked that these forts stood 
within his territories, and alleged, though seemingly with* 
out reason, that the Dutch had owned his superiority, and 
paid a rent for the land. Lastly, the refugee nayrs, flying 
from his persecution, had found a friendly reception in Tra- 
vancore. On these or any other grounds the sultan would 
not have been slow to execute his purpose, had it not been 
checked by a defensive alliance formed during the last war 
between the rajah and the English. It was therefore neces- 
sary to afford explanations to the government at Madras, 
who seem to have felt the utmost disposition to preserve pa« 
pific relations with Mysore. They professed themselves 
ready to listen to all reasonable grounds of complaint, and 
proposed sending two commissioners to examine, and en- 
deavour to adjust the matters in dispute. This did not har- 
monize with the design of Tippoo, who hastened with his 
whole force to attack the weak barrier of the Travancore 
lines. The extent of such a fortification necessarily ren« 
dered it inefficient ; and accordingly, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1789, while a numerous body, comprising apparently 
the whole army, by a feigned attack on the principal gate, 
occupied the attention of the inhabitants, Tippoo, with up- 
wardB of 14,000 men, the flower of his troops, had effected 
his entrance at an unguarded point on the right flank. He 
then pushed along the interior of the rampart to reach the 
nearest entrance and open it to his men. For some time hia 
progn^s was almost anredflited ; the inhabitants retreatins^ 
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from one tower after another ; though, as rdnforoemenliap* j 
rived, they began to miJie a more ▼igoroas stand. They main- 
tained their defence partiealarly in a large square buiidin^ 
that served the joint purpose of a magazine tod barrack ; 
and here Tippoo, seeing his first division considerably di* 
minished by successive contests, ordered it to be strength- 
ened by a ^esh corps. This operation was ill understood 
and imperfectly executed ; and as the troops were advanc- 
ing in some disorder, a party of twenty Travancoreans, 
from under close covert, opened a brisk fire on their flank. . 
The commanding officer fell, when the whole body was 
thrown into irretrievable CQnfiision. The mass of fuffttives 
drove before them a detachment which was advancing to 
their support, and who again impelled those behind. Many 
were thrown down and trampled to death ; and the ditch 
was filled with heaps of dead bodies. The sultan himself 
was borne along by the torrent, and some servants with di^ 
ficulty conveyed him over the ditch, after he had twice 
fallen, and suffered contusions ; from the lameness thereby 
occasioned he never entirely recovered* His palanquin, the 
bearers of which had been trodden to death, was lefl be- 
hind ; and his seals, rings, and other ornaments fell into the 
hands of the enemy. He hastened forward, partly on foot 
and partly in a small carriage, and arrived at his camp in the 
most miserable plight, af^r losing 2000 of his m^n. So 
precarious is the fortune with which war, and especially 
barbarous war, is often attended ! 

It may be easier to conceive than descnbe the Aige and 
humiliation, of Tippoo at seeing his fine urmy thus com- 
pletely repulsed by a despised enemy. He made a vow that 
he would not leave the encampment till he had retrieved 
and avenged the disaster. All his detachments were called 
in, his heavy cannon was brought down from Seringapatam 
and Bangalore ; and though more than three months were 
employed in these preparations, he succeeded completely in 
lulhng the suspicions of the British, and in persuading 
them that he was still desirous of maintaining amicable re-, 
lations. At length, his arrangements being completed, 
about the beginning of April, 1790, he opened regular bat- 
teries .against this contemptible wall, and soon made a 
breach nearly three-quarters of a mile in extent. Th« 
troops of Tiavancore, thus exposed in the open iield» fled 
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witii little resifltancd^ and Tippoo soon saw the whole oouhp 
txj lying defenceless before him. He immediately laid siege 
to OranganOr, near which, on the neighbouring island of 
Vipeen, the English had a small force stationed to assist 
the rajah. These were reinforced by three battalions under 
Colonel Hartley, who, on finding that he could ^ot under- 
take offensive operations, withdrew the native garrison from 
the place, and took up a defensive position, in which the 
eneiny did not attempt to molest him. The Mysorean codi- 
mander now overran a great part of the conquered territory, 
committing his usual devastations, and carrying great num- 
bers o( the inhabitants into captivity. Many, however, 
retired to their southern fastnesses, where they could with 
difficulty be pursued ; and the season becoming unfavourable, 
Tippoo, who was also alarmed by the movements of the Eng- 
lish, returned to Seringapatam, after having levelled to the 
ground the wall which had prpved so unexpectedly formidable. 

The Marquis Comwallis had arrived in 1786 as governor- 
general, with a view to eflfect a complete reform in the sys- 
tem of Indian policy. To avoid by every possible means 
war with the native powers was one of his leading instruc- 
tions. He began, accordingly, by proclaiming, in a manner 
that has been censured as too full and undisguised, the de- 
termination to engage in no hostilities not strictly defen- 
sive. Yet his views very early underwent a change ; iLnd 
he hegan to consider it necessary, or at least highly expe- 
dient, to engage in an extended warfare with the view of 
humbling completely the power of Mysore. It seems dif- 
ficult to dielcover any good ground for altering his determi- 
nation so entirely.' Tippoo had no doubt shown himself 
very formidable ; yet there was no reason to apprehend, 
while the whole o/ Central India was united by the alli- 
ance between the nizam and the Mahrattas, that the balance 
of power would be actually endangeried ; on the contrary, 
it was likely to be in greater peril S'om the downfall of one 
of these parties and the immoderate aggrandizement of the 
others. The new governor-general in adopting this policy 
was ffreatly influenced, we suspect, by the restless and vio- 
lent disposition of the sultan, and by an abhorrence of- the 
enitl persecutions which he continued to inflict upon the 
ililiabitants of the coast of Malabar. 

The views of the marquis were soon de7el(^d by a 
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treaty formed with the liizWb. He had been matroeted tm 
take the earliest opportunity of demandingr from thiaprine* 
the cession of Guntoor, one of the Northern .Gineara, coo* 
sidered necessary for completing the.ciicnit of that import* 
ant territoryr The claim now mentioned was foanded Ml 
the agreement of 1768, originally concluded with a view ta 
offensive war against Hyder, and to a partition of his do* 
minions. This pretension was somewhat exoihitant, 'con« 
sidering that the treaty had been repeatedly broken ; that 
war had since been waged between the two parties, and 
peace twice concluded with Mysore without any regard to 
Its stipulations. A military force, howeTer,-wa8 deapatcfaed 
to support the claim, which the nizam showed a very re- 
markable and unexpected facility in granting. Hutted and 
fear of Tippoo had at this time overcome all other coiwider- 
ations, and he readily agreed to execute the conditions of 
the treaty relative to Guntoor, provided all the others, in- 
cluding extensive cessions promised to him firom the ex- 
pected spoil of his enemy, were also inserted. The gov- 
ernor-general could not grant this to the full extent, but he 
acceded to the proposal in case future circumstances should 
admit of its fulfilment. At the same time, agreeably to 
treaty, a subsidiary force was to be sent to the nizam, and 
securities Were introduced that it should not be employed 
against certain other powers. No such saving clause bong 
added in reference to the sultan, the negotiation with respeet 
to him bore altogether a hostile character. 

While actuated by these dispositions. Lord Comwaltis 
was probably gratified by learning that Tippoo, by his 
attack on the Trayancore wall, bad afforded a regular 
ground on which to declare war. He made a most indigo 
nant reply to the presidency at Madras, who, expressing 
their opinion that this prince still desired peace, were them' 
selves entering into treaty, and making no preparation fat 
Uiostilities. In fact, the Travancore affair, though it caHed 
for attention, does npt seem to have pressed so closely on 
any British interest that an attempt might not have been 
made to adjust it by pacific arrangements. The marquis^ 
however, announced that it ought to have been considezedi 
and must still be viewed, as at once placinff the two poweit 
in a state of hostility. He had aetermined to repair t9 
■Madras and take the command in person ; but chabged 
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Hiis intentum on learning the arrival of General Medows, in 
•whose vigour and capacity he placed fall confidence. At 
the same time he hastened to conclude an alliance with the 
ttisam and the Mahratta government, who each engaged t-o 
employ their whole force against Tippoo; in return for 
which, upon the success of the war, all their claims upon 
the territory of Mysore were to be granted in their fullest 
extent. The former pressed earnestly for a guarantee that, 
while his troops were absent on the projected expedition, 
his country should not be pillaged by his warlike allies ; 
but, though it was impossible to deny th6 reality of the 
danger, it would have been exceedingly ungracious, in a 
pubuc document, to have supposed that great power capa- 
ble of such a dereliction of duty and decency. The gov- 
ernor-general, however, gave private assurances of protec- 
tion, with which he prevailed upon the Indian prince to be 
satisfied. 

Tippoo seems not to have been prepared for the prompt 
hestiUtielf of the English. In June, .1790, they commenced 
the eampaiffn^ on the boldest system of offensive warfare ; 
&eir aim being- nothing less than by the most direct rout to 
hscend the Ghauts from the south, and advance upon Se 
tingapatam. This march had already been projected and 
eonsidered practicable by Colonel FuUerton at the termina- 
tion of the last war. As compared with the northern road 
through the frontier district of the Baramahl, it had th6 
disadvantaffe of being more remote from Madras, and con- 
sequently from all military supplies ^nd stores ; but it led 
through a country more abundant in forage and provisions, 
slid avoided the obstacle presented by the powerful fortress 
of Bangalore. It was necessary, however, to be^in by 
reducing the strong places possessed by the sultan in the 
low country ; and General Medows, fixing his head-quar" 
ters at Coimbetoor, employed in this service Colonel Stuart, 
who had much experience of war in Southern India. The 
most important of these fortresses, and that which was 
considered the main bulwark of Tippoo in thi^ quarter, was 
Palgant, about thirty miles west of Coimbetoor. Stuart 
immediately marcf^ed against it, but had on hfs march to 
encounter an unexpected enemy. At this season the mon- 
aoon, which deluges the coast of Malabar, conveys only 
cooUng and refteshing showers to the interior and eastern 
Vol. IL— H 
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dirtrietf ; Imt, in advancing weatwardf he met its foil ftfoe^ 
which rendered the country wholly unfit for military opera- 
tioni. After giving a formal eummons to Palgant, he 
returned, and was then despatched to Dindigul, more than 
100 miles distant in the south-east.' Having formed a very 
inadequate idea of the strength of this place, he had car- 
ried only a small stock of ammunition, which was found 
nearly exhausted after effecting only a very imperfect 
breach. No akemative was left but to attempt it, such as 
it was. However, he was repulsed ; but the enemy were 
so struck by the spirit with which. the assault was con- 
ducted, and so ignorant of the deficiency under which he 
laboured, that they sent proposals of surrender, on terms 
whieh the English commander was top wise not to accept 

By the time he returned from Dindigul, the season ad- 
mitted of his again proceeding .against Palgaut. Here he 
had been equally misinformed, though to quite a 4ifieienft 
effect, having been led to expect a very formidable resist- 
ance. He accordingly employed great efforts in sending 
forward a considerable train of artillery ; but on the mom- 
ing of the 2l8t September, two batteries having been opened, 
the guns of the fort were speedily silepced, and before night 
a breach was effected in the curtain. The garrison soon 
made offers of submission, asking scarcely any conditions 
except that they should be protected firom the fufy of the 
nayrs in the Biitish service, who were ready to vent on all 
that belonged to Tippoo their deepest resentment for his 
barbarous persecution. 

While Colonel Stifert was thus employed, considerable 
progress was mslde by the army towards the high land of 
Myeore. A chain of posts along the rivers Cavery and 
Bahvany, — Caroor, Eroad, Sattimungul, — ^had been suc- 
cessively reduced ; and the last of these, commanding the 
important pass of Gujelhutty, which opened the way ints 
the heart of Mysore, was occupied by Colonel Floyd with 
a force of 2000 men. By this arrangement the different 
corps were very ill connected together. General Medows 
at Uoimbetoor was sixty ihiles distant from the division of 
Floyd, and thirty from that of Stuart. The second of these 
officers pointed out the danger of his situation, and the in- 
telligence he had received that Tippoo was coUecUng a great 
force to attack him. The commander^ howevar^ paid n* 
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fltCention to this warning, and oxdered the detachment to 
continue in its present position. The Mysore cavalry, un« 
der Seyed Saheb, had indeed, in their first attack, been very 
easiiy repulsed, and even compelled to retire behind the 
Ghauts ; but this failure of the advanced guard under a 
paaillanimous chief afforded no ground to judge of what 
mi^lit be expected when the whole force under the sultan 
himself should be brought into action. Early in September 
hia horsemen were seen in large bodies descending the 
Ghauts ; and as, when crossing the Bahvany at di^rent 

{>oiiits, they endeavoured to surround the handful of £ng« 
hah and sepoys, the latter soon felt themselves in a very 
critical situation. They nevertheless made a gallant de« 
fence, and the enemy, having entangled their columns in 
the thick enclosures which surrounded the British position, 
Were charged very effectually with the bayonet, and several 
troops entirely cut off. The Mysoreans, however, still ad« 
▼anoed with increasing numbers, and opened a battery, 
iprhich did great execution among the native soldiers ; yet 
these last stood their ground with great bravery, sayinf,— 
** We have eaten the company's salt ; our lives are at their 
disposal." Thus the English maintained their position, 
ana Tippoo thought proper to withdraw during the night 
to the distance of several miles ; but the casualties had 
been so severe, and the post proved so untenable, that 
Colonel Floyd considered it necessary in the morning to 
commence his retreat, leaving on the field three dismounted 
gans. The sultan, at the same time, having mustered his 
forces, began the pursuit with about fifteen thousand men, 
and after midday overtook his enemies as they retired in 
mngle column. The latter, being obliged to halt and form 
hi order of battle, repulsed several charges ; yet, as soon as 
they resumed their march, the Indians hovered round them 
on all sides. They were compelled to abandon three addi- 
tional guns, and their situation was becoming more and 
more critical, when some cavalry being seen in the road ' 
firom Coimbetoor, the cry arose that General Medows was 
coming to their aid. This report, V^in^ favoured by the 
emnmander, was echoed with such confidence through the 
Tanks, that tjiougfa Tippoo had good information to the con- 
trary, be was deceived, and withdrew his squadrons. Colonel 
Floyd was Uios enabled to prosecute his retreat towards ths 
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main anny, which had already marched to meet hunt hi^ 
by a wrong road ; and the two divisions, in short, Saaiad 
much difficulty, and suffered many hardships, before they 
could rejoin each other. 

The English, in the course of these untoward eveiits, 
had lost above 400 in killed and wounded ; their planB for 
the campaign had been, deranged ; the stores and magazines 
formed on the proposed line of march lay open to Tippoo, 
and were therefore to be removed with all speed, x et 
General Medows again resumed offensive operations, and 
had nearly come in contact with the army of the sultan ; 
but this chiefs by a series of manoeuvres, eluded both him 
and Colonel Maxwell, then stationed in Baramahl, and by 
a rapid march descended into the Coromandel territory. 
After menacing Trichinopoly, he turned northwards, and 
swept the Camatic with nearly ^ little opposition as was 
experienced by hit father during his first triumphant cam- 
paign. At Thiagar, indeed, he ' was repulsed by his old 
friend Captain Flint, whom he had learned to know at 
Wandewash ; but scarcely any other place made even a 
show of resistance. He began by burning and destroying 
every thing in his way ; but soon considered that it would 
be more profitable to levy coiAributions, and thereby to re- 
plenish his somewhat exhausted treasury. On approach- 
ing Pondicherry, he endeavoured to open a negotiation with 
the French, which was rendered fruitless by the pacific dis- 
positioil of Louis the Sixteenth. 

General Medows in the field displayed courage and tal- 
ent ; but he had not shown himself equal to the intricate 
operations of an Indian campaign. Lord Comwallis, there- 
fore, determined to resume his original design of directing 
in person the course of the war ; and having arrived at Mad- 
ras on the 29th of January, took the command. He brought 
considerable reinforcements ; and having ordered Medows 
to join him, resolved without hesitation to carry hostilities 
into the heart of Tippoo's dominions. In weighing the ad- 
vantages of the two lines of operation, the north and tha 
south, by which he could penetrate into the interior of My- 
sore, he preferred the former. Probably the failure of the 
late campaign a good deal influenced bis choice ; he con- 
sidered also the distance to which his militaiv movements 
would in the other case be withdrawn from their poinjt of 
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iQpport at Madras, and therefore decided upon braiang all 
the difficaltiee presented by the fortress of Bang^re, and 
the bleak region in which it is situated; 

On the 5th February the governor-general began his 
march, and on the 11th pass^ throuffh Yellore towards 
Amboor, as if he had meant to ascend the mountains by 
some one of the passes directly opposite to Madras. Tip- 
poo, meantime, was lingering near Pondicherry, in hopes 
of concluding hik French negotiation, an4 beuig thereby 
reinforced by six thousand troops. He trusted, too, that 
fvith his light cavalry he might reach the passes towards 
^rhich the English were advancing, in time to place himself 
in their firont Cornwallis^ however, suddenly wheeled to 
the right, and by a circuitous march of four days attained 
the pass of Mooglee, where he found neither fear nor prep- 
aration on the part of the enemy. In a similar period he 
entered without resistance the high plain of Mysore, and 
was now in the heart of the sultan's country. This abl^ 
movement, with which the commander-in-chief opened his 
career, struck his antagonist with consternation, and in- 
spired the most favourable anticipations as to the manner 
in which the campaign would be conducted. 

Tippoo, taken completely by surprise, hastened to the 
defence of his dominions ; but he acted on no decided or 
effective manner. He lost a considerable time in superin- 
tending personally the removal of his harem from Bangalore ; 
and, notwithstanding several attempts to harass the Eng- 
lish, fcaroely oppos^ an obstacle to their taking groumi 
before that stronghold, which they did on the 5th of March, 
1791. The siege was immediately begun with the utmost 
vigour, but, at the same time, under peculiar disadvantages. 
The fortress was too extensive to be invested ; operations 
were therefore carried on solely by breach and battery ; the 
garrison received all the reinforcements and supplies of 
which they stood in need ; while Tippoo, with the whole 
of his brave and active army, well skilled in desultory war- 
fare, hovered round, making continual efforts to support the 
besieged, and to annoy their assailants. Yet the only se- 
rious disaster which the latter experienced was occasioned 
by the too forward valour of Colonel Floyd, when despatched 
^th the cavalry to cover a reconnouMance. Being about to 
retire, he saw the enemy's rear in a position peculiarly ex- 
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poMd to attack, and could net lemU the temptation. Hv 
pushed on, and though soon entangled in broken and iir^^ 
ular ground, drove succeesive detachments before him, when 
suddenly a musket^ball entered his cheek, passed through 
both jaws, and he fell down apparently dead. The second 
in command being in the extreme left, there was no one ta 
mve orders or encourage the troops at this critical moment. 
They began a retreat, "which, as the different corps of the 
enemy rallied and a cross-fire was opened from the fort, 
was soon changed into a confused flight. The overthrow 
might have been very serious, had not Colpnel Gowdie cmne 
up with a body of infantry, and checked the advance of 
the sultan's horsemen. The loss of the British in men 
was only 71, but the destruction of nearly 300 horses was 
very severely ielt. 

. Another enterprise, which proved somewhat hazardous, 
was the carrying of the town, or pettab, as it was called, 
of Bangalore, a. place of very considerable extent and im- 
portance. It was surrounded with an indifferent wail, but 
the ditch was good, and the gate ^as covered by a very 
close thicket of Indian thorns. The attack was made, too, 
without any due knowledge of the ground ; and the sol- 
diers, both in advancing and in endeavouring to force open 
the gi^es, were exposed to a destructive fire from tur- 
FjBts lined with musketry. Colonel Moorhouse, one of the 
most accomplished characters in the service, received four 
wounds, which proved fatal. At length, when the gate 
was almost torn in pieces, Lieutenant Ayre, a man of very 
small stature, forced his way through it, and Medows, who 
preserved an inspiring gayety in the midst of battle, called 
out, " Well done ! now, whiskers, tiy if you can follow and 
support the little gentleman." On this animating caU, the 
troops dashed into the town ; though its great extent ren- 
dered the occupation difficult. Tippoo likewise threw in a 
strong corps, which renewed the contest, opening a heavy 
fire of musketry ; but, when the English betook tbemselvea 
to the bayonet, they drove the enemy with irresistible fury 
through the streets and lanes, and soon compelled them to 
evacuate t^e pettah. Our loss, however, amounted to 131. 
Notwithstanding every obstacle, the besiegers by the 2l8t 
had effected a breach, and tboufh it was not in a conditioa 
£» being stormed, yet} on ocmsidering the active movementa 
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■nde by TipgeOf it was detenoined to make the attempt 
tliAt veiy night. It was bright moonlight, — eleven was the 
hpur named, — ^and a whisper alpng the ranks was the sig- 
nal appointed for advancing in profound silence. The lad- 
dem were planted, and a few men had reached the rampart 
before the alarm extended through the garrison. The 
killddar or governor hastened to the spot, anid fought with 
the utmost bravery, hut he fell ; and the assulants, charg- 
ing with the bayonet, soon established themselves on the 
top of the walls. They spread to the right and left ; col- 
umns descended into the body of the place ; and in an hour 
they were masters of Bangalore. Tippoo had received the 
intelligence, and was manming with his whole force to save 
the place, when crowds of fugitives announced to him the 
disastroas event ; and he remained the whole night sunk in 
Mlence and stupor. According to Wilks, he was aware of 
the intended attack, and had made preparations to meet it ; 
hut the facts do not seem, very consistent with this state- 
ment. 

After this triumph, Lord Comwallis was still in extreme 
jUstress for proviraons, and especially forage. Before mak- 
uig his grand movement upon the capital, he proceeded 
northwara, in hopes of obtaining supplies, and of being 
joined by 10,000 horse which the nizam had promised. Al- 
ter a Imig march, the expected contingent made its appear- 
ance ; but a woful' disappointment was felt at the very as- 
pect of such' grotesque auxiliaries. According to Wilks* 
*' It is probable that no national or private collection of an- 
cient armour in Europe contains any weapon or article of 
personal equipment which might not be traced in this mot- 
ley crowd, — the Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of 
Scythia, sabres of eveiy age and nation, lances of every 
iength and description, and matchlocks of eveiy form, met 
tallic helmets of every pattern." This singular equipment 
was combined with <* the total absence of every symptom 
of order or obedience, excepting groups collected round their 
respective flags ; every individual an independent warrior* 
•elf-impelled, affecting to be the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory.*' This corps, it was evident, 
could never be of any use in regular operations ; but hopes 
wew at first cherished that they might relieve the English 
fiom soma of the haraasiDg duty belonging to light troops* 
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It was soon found, however, that thej did nothing boC 
plunder the natives tind consume the stores of the camp, 
already almost entirely exhausted. 

Lord ComwalUs, though he had been so completely dis- 
appointed in his allies, and though all his departments, es- 
pecially those of conveyance, were in the most imperfect 
state, was yet anxiously desirous to bring the war to a ter- 
mination, which could be effected only by advancing apon 
Seringapatam. . For this end all possible resources were 
called into action; the officers were invited, and agreed 
with alacrity, to contribute their private means, and to hire 
from the natives accommodations, which the latter would 
not willingly have placed under the control of a public de- 
partment. Cannon-balls were carried even by women and 
children ; and thus, without almost any regular equipment, 
the army was enabled to march upon the capital. This 
movement struck Tippoo with alarm ; he had even made 
arrangements for conveying his harem and treasure to 
Chittledroog ; but his mother represented to him the fatal 
impression of despondency which such a step would make 
upon his troops and subjects. He yielded to her judgment, 
and determined to hazard all in the defence of Seringapatam* 
His mingled apprehension and rage were oddly displayed, 
in effacing from the walls of the city numerous caricatures 
representmg the tinglish in the most ridiculous attitudes, 
with which he had caused them to be embellished, and also 
in the secret murder of a number of his prisoners. 

The sultan had hitherto confined himself to a desultory 
warfare, endeavouring to cut off the British by detach- 
ments, in the manner which, during the last contest, had 
been so successful ; but, in his campaign with Lord Com- 
wallis, he had been unable to achieve any exploit of this 
description ; and now the danger of his capital, and, it is 
said, the reproaches of his wives, urged him to hazard a 
general battle, rather than allow Seringapatam to be iir- 
vested. He drew up his men with judgment on a range 
of heights in front of the Caverjr, which here separated his 
army from the island in which Seringapatam stood. The 
governor-general, by a night-movement, placed himself on 
the enemy's left flank ; but Tippoo, with great prompti- 
tude, had anticipated the object of his opponent by ooea- 
pyiug a succession of steep hills in ^nt of U» position^ 
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the poMeMbn of which he derived a great advantage. 
T*he battle was of long^continuance, and maintained with 
great obstinacy. The English, unable to employ their own 
aitilleiy with any effect, suffered considerably from that of 
tlie enemy, and were also seriously annoyed by numerous 
flights of rockets furnished firom the capital. Yet, on com- 
ing to close combat, they carried, by successive charges, one 
point after anoth^, till the whole of the saltan's army was 
obliged to seek shelter under the fortifications of Seringa- 
patam. 

Lord Oomwallis, at the expense of 500 men in killed and 
iHTounded, had plained the honour of the day ; but he was 
in such a situatiou^that only a decisive victory, and scarcely 
even that, could have' enabled him to achieve his object. 
Tippoo luui p:^ctised, with the utmost diligence, his old 
system of laying waste the country around the English. 
They had marched through a desert, and in vain, by send- 
in^ sdouts in every direction, endeavoured to find a human 
being who could afford either aid or information.. The 
army was now suffering most deeply from famine, disease, 
and all those evils which, in a campaign, are often more 
fatal than the sword. Their means of conveyance were so 
deficient that the troops were compelled, in view of the 
enemjT, to-drag the baggage, and even the heavy cannon, 
as if they had been beasts of burden. In short, after sev- 
eral marches and countermarches, the British commander 
felt himself under the painful, necessity of immediately re- 
treating, vrith the sacrifice, of all the battering-train and 
heavy equipments with which he was to have besieged 
Seringapatan:u He was obliged^ also to stop the progress 
of another expedition which Wi^ advancing to his sup- 
port. 

Although Madras was the main centre of the English 
operaiioos, yet the war had extended to the coast of Mala-> 
bar. There Cornel Hartley held the command, with a 
force numerically smaU, but aided by the zealous co-opera* 
tion of the Natives, who had been thoroughly alienated by 
the violence of Tippoo. This enmity towards the sultan 
rendered it impossible for his troops to cany on that de- 
sultory warfare in whi^h they excelled ; they were there- 
fore obliged to fight a regular battle, and were com- 
pletely defeated. Soon after, in Becember, 1790, General 
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Ralph Abercromb^r landed with a large force, ndoced Gaoa- 
nor, and easily made himself master of every place held by 
the enemy in Malabar. He met with another auxiliazy, 
who opened for him a passage into the heart of Tippoo*s 
dominions. An account has been given of the injurious 
treatment sofTered by the people of Coorg from the ml^r 
of Mysore. Their youthful rajah, after a long captivity, 
iiad lately contrived to effect his return. The greater part 
of his subjects were groaning in exile ; but in the depth of 
the woody recesses there was still a band of freemen, who 
rallied round him with enthusiastic ardour. By a series 
of exploits that might have adorned a tale of romance, the 
young prince recalled his people from the distfint parts ts 
which they had been driven, — organized them into a regu* 
lar military body, drove the oppressors from post alter post, 
and finally became complete master of Coorg, expelling 
the Mohammedan settlers who had been forcibly introduced! 
A common interest soon united him in strict alliance with 
General Abercromby, who thus obtained a route by which 
he could transport his armjr, without opposition, into, the 
high plain of Mysore. The conveyance of the heavy can- 
non, "however, was a most laborious task, as it was often 
necessary to drag them by ropes and pulleys up the tre* 
mendo^s steeps wh^h form on this side the declivity of the 
Ghauts. At length the general had overcome every diffi- 
culty, and was in full march to join Lord Comwallis, when 
he received orders to retreat, which, in this case too, could 
be effected only by the sacrifice of all the heavy artillery. 

As his lordship was retiring, in a most shattered condi- 
tion, upon Bangalore, the strength of the men sinking from 
want of food, and the sick being with the utmost difficulty 
dragged along, his troops were alarmed by the appearance 
on their left of a large body of cavalry, apparently the van- 
guard of a numerous army ; but, as they were preparing 
for resistance, one of the 'horsemen rode up and called out 
that he was a Mahratta. This proved, in fact, to be no 
other than the first division of those potent allies under the 
command of Purseram Bhow and Hurry Punt. These 
chiefs had taken the field in good time, and this unfortunate 
delay had been occasioned by the siege of Darwar, a very 
strong place considerably to the northward, which Tippoo 
had carefully fortified and garrisoned with chosen troops. 
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pQiWeram Bhow, seconded bj a small detachment of Eng- 
lish, sat down before it in September, 1791 ; bat our ofScers 
were almost distracted to see the manner in which this im- 
portant siege was conducted. The Mahr&ttas, in working 
a battery, never pointed their cannon so as to make a breach 
in a partibular spot, but aimed at random all round the 
wall. After loading a gun they sat down, smoked, and 
conversed fot half an hour; then fired, reloaded, and re- 
samed their conversation. Two hours at midday, by mu- 
tual consent, were set apart for meals and recreation. 
The English calculated seven years as the period in which 
a breach might be effected ; and Colonel Frederick, an 
officer of high spirit, and animated with the most eager 
anxiety for the success of this important service, was seized 
with such chagrin that he fell ill and died. HoweveTi at 
the end of six months the garrison, finding their provisions 
become scarce, and discouraged by the fall of Bangalore, 
proposed terms of capitulation^ which were granted, though 
ill observed. The great Mahratta army then moved leisurely 
forward into Mysore, where, in the manner before men- 
tioned, they met with their European allies. Had Com- 
wallis been aware "that this large force was advancing to 
his aid, he would probably have made every exertion to 
mainta.in his around before Serin gapatam ; but the activity 
of Tippoo's light troops completely intercepted the intelli- 
gence. 

As soon as these auxiliaries arrived, the scarcity in the 
cantonments of the Ehglish, which previously amounted 
ahnost to famine, ceased, so far as they were willing to pay 
the enormous prices that were extorted from their necessi- 
ties. Every article abounded in that predatory host : it ex- 
hibited "the spoils of the East, and the industry of the 
West, — ^^from a web of English broad-cloth to a Birming- 
ham penknife ; firom the shawls of Cashmere to the second- 
hand garment of the Hindoo ; from diamonds of the first 
water to the silver earring of a poor plundered village- 
maiden ;" while " the tables of the money-changers, over- 
spread with the coins of every country of the East, gave 
evidence of an extent of mercantile activity utterly incon- 
eeivable in any camp, excepting that of systematic plun 
derers, by wholesale and retail." These allies, however 
introduoed Ae oommandar to a inost useful' class of men* 
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the brinjfliTieB or gmin-merebBiits, who, trevoUmg in iugm 
aimed bodies with their wives and children, madei it thnr 
boaineM to supply all the militant powers of Hindostan. 
They distributed their com with the strictest impartiality to 
all who could pay for it ; and the general, now amply anp* 
plied with funds, was no longer exposed to want, and 
easily obtained a preference over Tippoo, whose pecuniaij 
resources were beginning to fail. 

Although the army was thus relieved from the immediate 
pressure of distress. Lord Coinwallis did not conceive it 
possible to advance again upon Seringapatam till the ar- 
rival of a more favourable aeason, and till a fresh battering- 
train and other extensive suppHes should be forwarded 
from Madras. In the mean time the troops were employed 
in the reduction of some of the tremendous droogi^ or pre- 
cipitous rocks, which rise as natural fortresses in this as 
well as in other of the elevated plains of India. Among 
these Nundidroog, almost inaccessible by nature, had been 
fortified with every care to render it impregnable, and was 
placed under the command of one of Tippoo's ablest officers* 
Yet Major Gowdie, after some successful experimenta upon 
minor forts, undertook its reduction. The only one of ita 
faces at all capable of approach had been strengthened 
near the top by a double wall ; while the labour of eatab* 
lishing worics on its steep and craggy sides, and conveying 
cannon to the batteries,' was excessive. In twenty-ohe 
days two breaches were effected, and one mominff, by clear 
moonlight, the assault was given by General Medowa in 
person. The defence was vigorous; huge massea of 
granite were rolled down, with tremendous crash, from 
steep to steep; yet the assailants vanquished every ob« 
stacle, and, forcing the interior gate, effected their entrance* 
During the whole siege they had only 120 killed and 
wounded, of which 30 fell in the assault, chiefly by the 
stones precipitated from the summit. 

The droogt being thus viewed as no longer impregnable, 
Colonel Stuart undertook Savendroog, vvhich bore a still 
more fomiidable character, and had been considered by thfl 
eommander as a place not to be attempted. Yet, aftev 
seven days' approaches and five of open batteries, it was 
carried by storm, without the loss of a smgle life. Ootra- 
droog, atmck with dismay by these soccesaes, fell with little 
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^ffatU A eoup-^A-main had meantime been attempted 
against Kistnagheny, the capital and bulwark of the Bara- 
mahl. This attempt failed ; Colonel Maxwell being only 
able to bum the town, that it might not serve as a cover' to 
predatory inroads. Tippoo, in the interval, had sent an 
expedition to the south, which succeeded, by a series of 
manoBUvres, in carrying Coimbetoor with its English gar* 
rison ; and, violating the capitulation, by which they were 
to be aHowed to join in safety their.countiymen at Pal- 
gaut, he caused them to be marched prisoners to Seringa- 
pat am. 

After some abortive attempts at negotiation. Lord Com- 
urallisy having completed his preparations, and brought his 
army into a state of full equipment, determined no longer 
to delay his march upon the capital. He was now joined 
by the army of the nizam under his son Secunder Jah, 
'which had been hitherto detained by the siege of Goorum- 
conda. His followers consisted of a tumultuary host, 
closely resembling the corps already described, and giving 
little hope of an effective co-operation. Purseram Show, 
who, with hie numerous body jo( Mahrattas, might have 
performed with great advantage the services assigned to 
light troops, had concluded that it would be more profitable 
to himself to turn aside and plunder the rich country of 
Bednore ; and to this personal interest he hesitated not to 
•sacrifice all the grand objects of the confederacy. Captain 
Little, who, with a corps of about a thousand men, had 
been attached to the army of the Bhow, was obliged to 
second him in all these irregular pursuits ; the most ardu- 
ous services devolving upon himself and his followers. • At 
one time he was urged to attack a large detachment of Tip- 
poo's army, stationed in an almost impenetrable jungle, 
covered by a deep ravine. With less than 750 bayonets he 
undertook the service, and, after a severe and even doubtful 
contest, dislodged the enemy with great loss, — an exploit 
considered one of the most brilliant by which this war was 
distinguished. 

By these circumstances Lord ComwalliA was reduced to 
depend on the force under his own immediate command, 
amounting to 22,000 men, including 42 battering-guns and 
44 field-pieces ; and on that of General Abercromby, con- 
sisting of 8400 men, which he ordered immediately to i^ 
Vol. IL— I 
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woseh Seringapatam. He began his march on the Iml 
Febraaiy, 1792, and by proceeding in three lines inakead 
of one, with his ordnance and heavy baggage in the centre, 
his infontry and tight troops on the flanks, he avoided 
much of the annoyance hitherto axperienced firom the aU 
tacks of an active enemy. 

On the 6th of the month, the English anny, having 
reached a range of heights, discovered me Kysoieaii ci^ 
tal, in front ofwhich Tippoo, with his whole force, afnoont* 
ing to between 40 and 60,000 infentry, and 5000 cavalrj, 
appeared strongly intrenched. In Colonel Wilks's opinion, 
he would have practised with greater advantage his early 
system of desultory warfare, by throwing into the capital 
a strong ffarrison under a faithful commander, while he 
himself, with his light cavalry, might have endeavoured to 
intercept the supplies and communications pf the enemy. 
The sultan, however, it is probable, fully trusted to the 
strength of his present position, and also hoped, by main- 
taining it, that he might weary out and finally exhaust his 
antagonist, in the same manner as Hyder, in 1767, had 
baffled the ^rmidable invasion of the Mahrattais. His en- 
campment was exceedingly strong, covered in front by a 
thick bamboo-hedge and by a small river and canal, while 
the actual position of his army was secured in front by a 
fortified hill and a chain of redoubts, and its rear by the 
works of the city and island, which, at the same time, 
afforded a secure retreat. This situation was such, as, in 
the opinion of many, and particularly of all the native 
officers, precluded every idea of attack. Lord Comwallio, 
however, considered that while his movements were d^ 
layed, this intrenchment would be continually strengthened 
by new works, and that his own situation, amid a hostile 
country and allies so little to be trusted, would become 
always more difficult and precarious. He determined, there- 
fore, to make an immediate and general attack ; though it 
appeared necessary, as in the storming of a fortress, to 
cany on his operations under cover of night, when the 
batteries bv which the camp was defended could not be di- 
rected with any degree of precision. 

The troops to be employed in this hazardous service 
were divided into three columns, under General Medows, 
Oolonels Stnart and Maxwell;. the commander with the 
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reserve following close behind. . The whole, under a hright 
moon, began to move at eight in the evening. The opera- 
tions of this memorable night have been very minutely 
narrated, but they are neverthelesn partly enveloped in the 
obscurity of the scene in which they were acted ; and we 
should despair, without minute topographical details, of 
conveying to our readers a distant comprehension of them. 
The officers experienced to a considerable extent the casual- 
ties and dangers of a nocturnal attack. The divisions of 
Colonels Stuart and Maxwell were once on the point of 
charging each other with the bayonet. Lord Comwallis, 
having entered the boundary-hedge, and searching in vain 
for General Medows, was attacked by a greatly superior 
force, against which he with difficulty maintain^ his 
ground. The general issue of the contest, how49ver, was, 
that the English, when regularly brought to bear upon, the 
enemy, carried all before them. The most britical moment 
^vas when the two divisions above mentioned, after having 
found a f6rd, undertbok to force their way across the river. 
Being aided by an able movement of Colonel Knox, they 
succeeded more easily than was expected, though it was ao 
t(eep that all their cartridges were spoiled by the water, 
and they were accordingly compelled to place their sole re- 
liance oq the bayonet. Tippoo, c|,uring the early part of 
the engagement, occapied a strong redoubt on the river, 
where he took his evening meal ; but, on seeing the Eng- 
lish divisions advance to the ford, he felt alarm as to his 
communication with the city, and hastened to cross it be- 
fore them. He almost touched the head of the column, 
and had several of his attendants killed before he could 
reach a detached work in an angle of the fort, where he 
took ft fresh station. But morning soon dawned, and dis- 
covered the British army fully established on the island, 
and facing the' fortress without any interposing barrier. 
The sultan lost, it is said, no less than 23,000 men, chiefly 
ih consequence of the multitudes who dispersed amid the 
confusion, aind returned 'to their homes. A body of ten 
thousand, with their wives and children, rushed along the 
Mysore bridge to reach the western territory. ' The loss of 
the British army amounted only to five hundred in killed 
and wounded. 

Tippoo, on discovering the extent of his disaster, made 
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the most vigoroas efTorts to retrieve it. By the advice of 
Poornee his treaeuier, he announced that two lacks of xd- 
pees would be distributed among the troops as the most 
effectual mode of alluring back the numerous fugitives. He 
urged his soldiers to recover if possible the positions in 
which the British were not fully eiAablished ; and several 
of their attacks, being supporte<^y the artillery of the fort, 
were very formidable ; but they were all finally baffled by 
British heroism. 

It was no longer possible for the sultan to conceal from 
himself that his crown and kingdom were in the most ex- 
treme peril, and indeed that a peace dictated by his enemies 
could alone save them. The English force under Com- 
walhs had singly defeated his army and besieged his capi- 
tal ; and that force was now about td- be increased by tt^ 
corps under General Abercromby, by another from the 
south, which had ascended the pass of Gujelhutty, and 
even by the Mahrattas under Pursenim Bhow, who had at 
length been shamed or frightened^ out of his predatoiy 
course. There was nothing, therefore, as Colonel Wilks 
observes, but the general uncertainty of human things, 
which could leave a doubt as to his approaching downfiJL 
He accordingly determined to seek peace on almost any 
conditions. Two English officers. Lieutenants Chalmers 
and Nash, who had been taken at Coimbetoor, and made 
prisoners contrary to the terms of capitulation, were still 
detained at Serinffapatam. They were sent for, and the 
first was asked if he was not an officer of rank, and a near 
relation of Lord Comwallis. Notwithstanding his reply in 
the negative, he was released, and desired to convey to that 
commander the sultan's earnest wish for peace, and the 
proposal to send an envoy to treat for it. His lordship's 
answer, though it expressed deep dissatiBfaction at the treat- 
ment of the prisoners, contained an acceptance of this 
overture. An officer of distinction, Gholaum Ali, arrived 
in the camp, and several days were busily spent in negotia- 
tion, to which the allies, though thiey had been so entirely 
useless, were admitted on equal terms. The following 
was at length fixed as the ultimatum to be delivered to 
Tii^poo :-^The surrender of half his dominions, taken from 
districts contiguous to the territory of the allies ; the pay- 
ment of three crores and thirty lacks of rupees (about 
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4,000,000/. sterling) ; and the delivery of two of his sons 
as hostages. Hard as these conditions were, they were 
powerfully enforced by events which had occurred in the 
course of the negdtiation. On the night of the 18th Feb« 
raary, while the attention of the. enemy was attracted to 
the south side of the fort by the operations of a flying corps 
finder Major Dalrymple and Captain RobeTtson, the trenches 
were opened on the north side with such silence and cau- 
tion that though the fort was kept blazing with blue lights 
for the purpose of observation, morning had arrived before 
Tippoo discovered that this attack, so fatal to him, had 
conmaenced. A nullah or ravine had been converted into 
a wide and extensive parallel, where' the assailants were 
placed so fully under cover, as to render ineffectual every 
attempt to interrupt their operations. This parallel was 
carried on and unproved till the 2l8t, when it was com- 
pleted \r 9nd in the night the line was marked out for- h 
second. This was finished on the 23d, and the ground was 
filled for the breaching-batteries about 500^ yards from the 
fort, in so advantageous a position f^s to leave no doubt of 
a prapticable breach being speedily effected. 

As the crisis of his fate thus rapidly approached, Tippoo 
felt the necessity of comin^-^ to a prompt decision upon the 
proposals submitted by the British commander. He called 
his principal officers to meet in the great mosque, and laying 
before them the Koran, a<]KuTed them by that sacred book 
to give faithful advice in this dread emergency. .He stated 
the terms demanded by the enemy, adding, '*You have 
heard the conditions of peace, and you have now to hear 
and answer my question, Shall it be peace or warV^ A 
reference made in such words could leave no doubt as to 
the course which Tippoo felt himself under the necessity 
of following, and that he merely sought the sanction of 
his chiefs. They unanimously agreed, that under present 
circumstances there remained no alternative. The scene 
is said to have been peculiarly affecting, and Colonel Wilks 
met with few that had been present who could even allude 
to it without tears in their eyes. 

That very night Tippoo sent off, signed and sealed, the 
conditions transmitted to him by Lord Comwallis. Early 
in the morning orders were sent to the Enzlish troops to 
ftcm thtir labour in the trenches, and To forbear lUv* 
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ther hostilities. The injunction was received with a deep 
foelinff of disappointment. Their enthusiasm had heen 
raisea to the highest pitch ; tbey cherished the most san- 
guine hopes that they should triumphantly scale the proud 
walls of Seringapatam, and with their own hands rescue 
their countrymen immured in its dungeons. The com- 
mander-in-chief, however, issued very judicious general 
orders, in which he exhorted them to display moderation in 
their present success, and to avoid any insult to their hum- 
bled adversary. 

An interesting scene occurred in the fulfilment of that 
article of. the treaty which related to the delivery of the 
two royal youths as hostages. We confess ourselves un- 
able fully to perceive the object of a stipulation, conform- 
able indeed to Indian ideas, but contrary to the more in^ 
proved feelings of modem Europe. Supposing the treaty 
violated in the most flagrant manner, what use could have 
been made of the boys, or what injury done to them? 
However, such being the coarse adopted, Lord Cornwallis 
softened it by every species of kindness and indulgence. 
In consequence of the deep distress which was understood 
to prevail in the palace, a day's delay was granted. Tents 
having been sent from the fort, and erected for their ac- 
commodation, the general offered to wait upon them : but 
Tippoo wrote that it was his particular wish they shoiJd be 
brought to his lordship's tent, and delivered into his own 
hands. They set out at one in the forenoon of the 26th, 
the walls being crowded with spectators, among whom was 
the sultan himself. They rode on elephants richly caparir. 
soned, dressed in White musUn robes, having round their 
necks several, rows of large pearls, intermingled with valu- 
able jewels. The marquis received them at the door, and 
taking their hands in liis, led ihem into his tent. The chief 
vakeel then said, ** These children were this morning the 
sons of the sultan, my master ; their situation is - now 
changed, and they must look up to your lordship as tbeii 
father." Their reception was in fact truly paternal ; Aey 
were soon relieved from all apprehension ; anci though only 
eight and ten years of age, yet, having been trained with 
infinite care in every thing at least relating to external be* 
haviour, they astonisheii adl present by the dignity and ease 
of their deportment, and by that union of politeness and 
reserve which characterizes oriental courts. 
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After the hostages had been delivered, and a criire of ru- 
pees paid, a serious difficulty arose. The treaty stipulated 
the surrender of one-half ol Tippoo's dominions, where 
they bordered on those of the allies ; but there was no spe- 
cification of the actual territories to be ceded, — a point so 
essential, that it ought, one would imagine, to have preceded 
the execution of any of the articleii. The ceded districts 
were to be rated according to the revenues which they 
yielded. Tippoo presented statements by which the pro- 
duce of those contiguous to the possessions of the allies 
were ffrossly exaggerated, and . the others underrated ; 
while the iii2;am and Purseram Bhow were not slow to err 
on the opposite side, and hence the discrepancy became 
enormous. Meantime reports were spread of suspicious 
conduct on the part of Tippoo^ and in particular that, con- 
trary to treaty, he was actively strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of Seringapatam. When remonstrated with on this 
subject, he replied that, if they thought proper, he would 
throw down a bastion and let the English see into the fort ; 
afi answer so wild and extravagant that it tended little to 
dispel apprehension. 

At length Tippoo's vakeels produced jdocuments which 
were judged to be authentic, and whence it appeared that 
the entire revenue of their master's dominions did not ex- 
ceed 2,960,000^. Each. of the allies then picked out what 
best suited him ; the Mahtattas extended their frontier to 
the Toombuddra ; the nizam carried his beyond the Pen* 
nar. The English took their share in detached portions ; 
on the eieust the frontier-territory of Baramahl ; in the south 
Dindighl ; on the west a great extent of the disputed coast 
of Msdaba^, including Tellicherry and Calicut. No objec- 
tion was made till it was observed that this last section in- 
cluded Coorg, long the subjeot of much deadly contest. On 
seeing this condition the sultan burst into a paroxysm of 
rage that approached to absolute phrensy. " To which of 
their territories," said he, " is Coorg adjacent 1 Why do 
they not ask at once for Seriiigapatam 1 They know that 
I would sooner have died in the breach than have consented 
to such a cession, and durst not bring it forward till they 
had treacherously obtained my children and my treasure." 
Some English authors endeavour to prove that the demand 
ought not to have been unexpected ; and yet it cannot be 
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denied that, while all the other cessions consisted of fion- 
tier territories, leaving untouched the mountain-barrier 
which enclosed Mysore Proper, this included a portion of 
its yery summit, and opened a ready access to the capital. 
But the truth is, that while Tippoo was eagerly intent on 
pouring his vengeance on its brave people, J^rd Comwallis 
could not abandon to his fury faithful allies, and a race un- 
justlyt)ppres8ed. Upon this refusal all was again in move- 
ment, — ^the princes were iTeparated irom their native attend- 
ants, and arrangements entered into for despatching them 
to the Camatic under an Enfflish escort,— preparations 
were made for renewing the siege, — the army was again 
full of hope and animation, — Purseram Bhow began once 
mope to plunder. In less than two deys, ^however, Tippoo 
again felt the weiorht of the necessity which pressed upon 
him, and sent notice that the demand was acceded to. A 
considerable delay still intervened ; but, on the 18th March, 
1792, the definitive treaty was transmitted to the young 
princes, that by their hands it might be delivered. At ten 
m the morning Of the 19th they waited on Lord Comwallis, 
and the eldest presented to him all the three copies of the 
treaty ; but as the vakeels of the two allied chiefs, who did 
not choose to appear in person, soon after entered, his lord- 
ship retnmed thefar copies, which the boy delivered to thejn 
in a manly though evidently less cordial manner ; and on 
hearing something muttered by the Mahratta envoy, asked 
what he grumbled a)t, hastily adding, " they might well bo 
silent, as certainly their masters had no reason to be dis- 
pleased.** 

General Dirom estimates, that after deducting the com- 
pany's share Of the sum exacted from Tippoo, the extraor- 
dinaiy expenses of this war would scarcely amount to two 
millions sterling. Eveiy department had been conducted 
with the strictest economy. Instead of the large grants 
that had accrued to individuals from the conquest of Ben- 
gal, the prize-money in three campaigns amounted only to 
99,584/., which, after Comwallis and Medows had given 
up their shares, and the company had added a large gra- 
tuity, only allowed to a colonel llQll, 12*., and to a private 
soldier 14/. 11#. dd. The losses sustained by the sultan 
during the period of hostility are estimated by ch^ same 
•tttlior at 49,340 man, 67 forts, and 801 guns. 
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This celebrated treaty has been the subject of much 
controversy; nor do the views which inmienced Lord 
Comwallis seem ever to have been fully understood. It 
appears to have effected either too little or too much. The 
cessions extorted were such as to preclude all hope of fu- 
ture friendship ; for they inevitably created in the mind of 
a proud, ambitious, and restless prince a feeling of deadly 
enmity, as well as an incessant dea^re to retrieve his 
lost greatness; while they lefl him a degree of power 
which might easily become formidable in the hands of such 
an enemy. 

Notwithstanding these unpromising circumstances, six 
years elapsed without any violation of the treaty ; and all 
its conditions being fulfilled, the tv^o young hostages were 
sent back to' their father in 1794. Tippoo saw no pros- 
pect of making war with advantage, and Sir John Shore, 
who succeeded as governor-general, followed a strictly pa- 
cific system, which he was even accused of carrying to ex- 
cess. His policy was particularly questioned in the case 
of the nizam, when the Mahrattas, his late allies, carried 
into effect, their long-cherished design of invading and 
plundering his territories. The engagements entered into 
with this prince previous to the commencement of the My- 
sore war, though somewhat vague, were such ai reasonably 
led him, in thi^ event, to look for British protection.^ The 
new governor, however, considered himself as Strictly pre- 
clude by his instructions from engaging in any war that 
was not purely defensive. The nizam, in the exigency to 
which he was thus reduced, had recourse to a Frenchman 
named Raymond, who possessed ho ordinary share of en- 
terprise and military skill. He succeeded in alluring into 
th« service of his employer a gxeat number of French 
officers, and with their aid organized no less than 14,000 
troops, who were superior to any 'native force, with the ex- 
ception of the sepoys tramed in the British army. Tippoo, 
meantime, was busily employed in attempting to improve 
his military system* though, from want of practical judg- 
ment and information, he met with very imperfect success. 

Such was the state of affairs, when, in May, 1798, the 
Earl of Mornington, afterward Marquis Wellesley, came 
out as governor-general. This nobleman, whose militaiT 
career was destined to eclipse that of Olive, was sent with 
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the moat solemn injanetions to follow a cooyse direetlj op* 
posite to that whicht tliroughout the whole of his admims- 
tratioD, he did actually pursae. He was instracted not to 
engage> if possible, in hostilities with any native power ; 
and yet he waged deadly war with every one of them. 
He was desired not to add by conquest a single acre to the 
eompany's te)rritory, and he subdued for them all India 
liom the Himmaleh to Cape Comorin. Yet his adherents 
contend that he acted steadily and uniformly in the spint 
of his instructions ; and that, in deviating so widely front 
the wishes of his employers, he was carried along by a cwt- 
rent of circumstances which existed prior to any step taken 
hy him in the administration of that country. 

He had no sooner assumed the reins of government than 
his attention was roused by a most remarkable proceediog 
on the part of the Sultan of Mysore. That prince, like 
his father Hyder, bad been long connected in close alliance 
with the French, as the power by whose aid be hoped to 
subvert the dominion of the English. This connezkm 
was in a great measure broken by the expulsion of those 
allies from India upon the breaking out of the revolutionaij 
war ; but Tippoo had listened with the utmost eagremeae 
to the accounts of their success against Britain and the 
continental nations, and had been led to hope for their as- 
sistance in the re-establishment of his own ffreatness. 
While he was in this disposition, in the beginning of the 
year 1797, Ripaud, the captain of a French privateer, ar- 
rived at Mangalore, to solicit the means of repairing his 
shattered vessel. There he met with Gholaum Ali, whom 
the sultan had formerly employed on an embassy to France ; 
and, finding a field open for the .display of a little vain- 

flory, he represented himself as second in command at the 
[aaritius, and stated that he had come to give notice of a 
large force being ready at. that island to co-operate with 
Tippoo in driving from India their common enemy. . He 
was immediately forwarded to Seringapatam, where the 
saltan, contrary to the advice of his most prudent ooon^ 
aellors) who assured him that this stranger was an impostor, 
received him into his entire confidence. After a numbei 
of little arrangemente and transactions, he sent tvvo am- 
bassadors along with Ripaud to the Isle of France, to adjusi 
the teims of a treaty offensive and defensive. The* xois^ 
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flioa arrived at Mauritiasy where they were altogether xm^ 
expected ; but wheii Malartic, the governor, learned their 
purpose, animated by that desire to promote national inter* 
ests which generally characterizes Frenchmen, he deter* 
mined tp g^ve them a cordial reception. They landed 
under a salute of artillery, and were condacted to the gov* 
emment'house, where they were received in state. Ma« 
larUc expressed the utmost readiness to accede to the pro* 
posals of the sultan, which were no less than that he shoidd 
send an army of 25 or 30,000 men to assii^t in conquertng 
the English, the nizam, and the Mahrattasj and to divide 
all India with himself. The arrangement was folly com* 
pleted, with the important exception, that of the powerfol 
military, force by which these mighty projects were to be 
accomplished there did>not exist a single soldier. All that 
could be done was to transmit the plan, accompanied with 
strong recommendations, to the executive Directory ; and« 
in the mean time, to invite^ as many, as possible of the 
Frenchmen and natives resident on. the island to enrol as 
volunteers. With the most palpable imprudence the gov-* 
emor issaed a proclamation announcing the arrival of the 
ambassadors and the object they had in view, and calling 
upon all the citizens who had any martial spirit to enlist 
under the banners of the Mysorean sovereign, who made 
the. most liberal offers of pay and allowances. They thus 
succeeded in levying exactly ninety-nine persons,— >a molley 
group, — ^Europeans, Creoles, citizens, soldiers, sailors ; and 
with this troop, for want of more and better, the ambassa* 
dors were fain to depart. They landed at Mangalore on 
the 26th April, 1798 ; when Tippoo, thdugh galled at the 
utter disappointment of^ his expectations, and the rash ez« 
poaur^ made at the Mauritius, had still the means of avert- 
ing the danger. He might, indeed, have disowned the en- 
voys, and refused their moclC-auxiliaries^ while, by secret 
explanations, he might at the same time have contrived to 
keep open the communication with F.rance. But he seems 
to have been in a state of blind and. violent ezdtation. 
The embassy, with their, slender accompanimenty were 
welcomed to the capital,- where they founded a Jacobin 
club, planted the tree of liberty surmounted with, the cap 
of equality, and on the public parade hailed the sovereign 
atf " Citizen Tippoo,^* In thape repabiidan fonm tiia tfultan 
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ooidMUy concurred, although wholly ignorant of their 
meaning ; imagining them to be the badges of a mys^ a»- 
iffiffiiitfnn, whose members were to devote- themselves to his 
aggrandizement. 

These proceedings were ftdly communicated to the gov- 
ernor-general, who immediately transmitted to the court of 
directors his decided opinion that J^hey were equivalent to 
a "public, unqualified, and unambiguous declaration of 
war,'* aiid that "an immediate attack upon Tippoo Sultan 
appeared to be demanded by the soundest maxims both of 
justice and policy.*' These conclusions have been gen- 
erally assented to by British officers and politicians ; yet 
Mr. Mill, vrith his, usual anxiety to escape national partiali- 
ties, has not hesitated to assert that the above incidents af- 
forded no gronnd'of atttacking, or even of dreading, Tippoe, 
beyond what previously existed. No doubt, it is said, coold 
be entertained, ever since the last peace,- of his deep hos- 
tility against the English, and his disposition to emhraee 
any ■ opportunity of regaining his lost territories. There 
was, we admit, the most reasonable presumption of the ex- 
istence, in his mind, of such sentiments. Well-founded, 
however, as this suspicion was, the governor had no right 
to proceed upon it without some overt act ; it being some- 
thing very different from the positive conclusion of a tiea^ 
aiming mrectly at the destruction of the British power in 
India. It is argued, indeed, that this treaty, having been 
entered into without any m^ans of fulfilling it, might safely 
have been regarded as nugatory, and altogether neglected. 
This reasoning does hot seem conclusive^ unless there had 
been some certainty that the tfultan could not obtain the 
means of carrying into effect those hostile schemes in 
which he had so eagerly engaged. But it is well known 
that he could de(>end upon the co-o|>eratiQn of the greatest 
military power hi the world, animated, toes with ths most 
rancorous feeling against Britain, and peculiarly desirous 
to strike a blow against her in this very quarter. The only 
security lay in the dominion of the seas, which England 
had fully established ; tbough experience has shown that 
no fleet, however triumphant, can hermetically seal the 
ports of a great country, or even prevent a squadron from 
findi^ its way to the most distant regions. ^ This had just 
been made evident, when the French, in t|ie face of the 
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British navy, bad recently landed in Egypt a fbitd inffi- 
dent to conquer it; an ejcpedition, too, generally believed 
to be undertaken with an ultimate view to India. The 
dan^rs of a French invasion of that country were then, . 
perhaps, generally overrated ; now, after the event, they 
are probably underrated ; for it sttroA highly probable that 
the rulers of France, had they not been involved m a series 
of continental wars, t^ould have attempted to transport a 
large army into the East, — and it is by no means certain 
that they would not have succeeded. 

However decided might be the view taken by Lord 
Wellesley of this subject, he was not yet in a condition to 
conunence opert hostilities. Immediate attention was re- 

Suired to the strong corps formed under French officers at 
lie capital of Hydrabad. Upon this point the governor- 
general determined to adopt the most decisive measures, 
Uapt^in Kirkpatrick, resident at that court, was instructed 
to lay before the nizam the plan of an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, by which he was to be guarantied against 
the attack of all his enemies. In support of this pledge 
four English battalions, with a body of artillery, in addition 
to the two already stationed there, were to be sent to his 
capital ; but he was informed that the corps under French 
command must be immediately dissolved, and the ofBcen 
dismissed. The movement of a large body of troops to 
the frontier intimated that these propositions were not 
meant to be optional. The nizam was involved in much 
doubt and perplexity. He is said to have been disgusted 
by the insolent and domineering conduct of the French 
(JBIcers ; but he dreaded to see his country the theatre of a 
contest between the rival nations ; still more, perhaps, he 
foresaw that, by the proposed arrangement, he would be- 
come completely the vassal of England. At length, on the 
1st September, 1798, he signed the treaty, which was rati- 
fied at Calcutta on the 18th, and carried into effect with 
such expedition, that on the 10th October the new sub- 
iodiary force jarrived at Hydrabad. The nizam relapsed 
hito all his doubt and irresolution, and endeavoured to 
evade or delay every decisive step, till Colonel Roberts, th* 
commander, cutting short all discussion, marched up to the 
French cantonments, and on the 22d formed a circle round 
th^. *tH0 trodps, at once dreading a contest with thir 
Vol. II^K 
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SSngtiih* and discontented on account of theb arrean of 
pay^ lone in mutiny against their officers ; when, on beip^ 
assured of the money due to them* and of future senrica 
under other leaders, they laid down their arms. Thus, in 
a few hours, without a blow being struck, was dissolved a 
corps of fourteen thousand mon, having an arsenal filled 
with military stores, and a handsome tram of artillery. 
. Lord WeUesley, having by these means secured the co- 
operation of the Hydrabad forces, and by indefatigable ex- 
ertions having rendered his military establishment eflBdent, 
determined to bring affairs to an immediate crisis. His 
correspondence with Tippoo had continued friendly till the 
8th November, 1799, when he wrote a letter, in which, after 
discussing some general topics, he observed that it wm 
impossible the sultan could suppose him ignorant or indif- 
ferent as to the intercourse maintained by him with the 
French, the inveterate foes of Britain. He and his allies 
had on that account been obliged to adopt certain measures 
of precaution and self-defence. Anxious, however, to sog- 
gest a plan which might promote the mutual security and 
welfare of all parties, he proposed to depute Major Doveton, 
aa officer well known to the sultan (having been employed 
in 1794 in conveying back to him the young princes de- 
tained as hostages), ** who will explain to you more fully 
and particularly the sole means whicn appear to myself and to 
the allies of the, company to be effectual for the salutary 
purpose of removing all existing distrust and suspicion. 
On the 10th December the governor-general wrote another 
letter, announcing that he was on the point of setting out 
for Madras, where he hoped to receive his reply. 

Tippoo, apparently before receiving the first despatch, 
had written, on the 20th November, an expostulation, in 
rather amicable terms, upon the militaiy pre|parations of the 
English^ and a profession of his own pacific ^fisposition. 
The letter of 8th November was followed by a long and sus- 
picious silence. The demands of the govemor-general 
would, at this time, have been very moderate, conmied to 
the dismissal of French emissaries, and the exchange of a 
part of the coast of Malabar for a territory of equal value 
m the interior. But Tippoo, who foresaw that some de- 
mands were to be made upon him, could not bring down his 
gund to tjie necessity of submission. He still placed «. 
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Vague confidence in destiny, in the aid of the French, and 
in alliances which he hoped to form with the northern pow- 
ers of India. At length, on the 18th December, profbably 
after receiving the despatch of the 10th, though he did not 
acknowledge it, he wrote a long explanatory letter. He 
represented the French affair as only the casual arrival of a 
party of strangers in search of employment, which he had 
granted to a few ; and he expressed extreme surprise l^iat 
tliere should be any idea of the interruption of mututd 
amity. Referring to the proposed mission of Major Dove- 
Xotkf he observed that " the treaties and engagements en- 
tered into were so firmly established and confirmed as ever 
to remain fixed and durable, and be an example to the rulers 
of the age. ' I cannot imagine that means more effectual 
than these can be adopted for promoting the security of 
states, or the welfare and advantage of all parties." It 
seems impossible to consider Lord Wellesley's interpreta- 
tion as strained when he considered this letter as implying 
an absolute rejection of the mission of Major Doveton, and 
a determination against any concession beyond those made 
Ity fonner treaties. 

In reply to the above, his lordship, having arrived at 
Madras, wrote on the 9th January, 1799, a long communi- 
cation, fully explaining all his grounds of complaint. He 
gave a narrative of tl^ transactions at the Isle of France, 
enclosing a copy of Malartic's proclamation, and finally in- 
ferred, that " his highness' ambassadors had concluded an 
offensive alliance with the French against the company and 
its allies ; that they had demanded military succours and 
levied troops with a view to its prosecution ; that his high- 
ness had sanctioned the conduct of his ambassadors, and 
had received into his army the troops which they had levied ; 
that having made military preparations of his own, he was 
evidently ready, had the succours obtained been sufiScient, 
to have commenced an unprovoked attack on the company's 
possessions, and had broken the treaties of peace and 
friendship subsisting between him and the allies." Deeply 
regretting that the offered mission of Major Doveton had 
not been accepted, he still urged it as a means of concilia- 
tion, but earnestly requested mat not above one day should 
dapse previous to its acceptance. On the 16th he wrote 
aa«ther letter, enelosmg one to the sultan from the grand 
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ieignior, transmitted through Mr. Spenc«r Siiiith« «ad •ha 
that monarch's declaration of war against the French, ht 
this stage of the proceedings attempts were made to woti 
upon the Mohammedan zeal of Tippo^ and to induce hin 
to resent the attack made by that people upon the head of 
his religion ; at the same time the reception of Major Bore- 
ton was again pressed. After a long silence, there arrived 
at Madras, on the 13th February, 1799, without date, the 
following short and singular epistle :— 

*< I haye been much gratified by the agreeable receipt of 
your lordship's two friendly letters, the first broiif ht by a 
camel-man, the last by hircarrahs ; and understood ueur con- 
tents. The letter of the prince, — ^ui station like Jumsheid, 
with aiigels as his guards, with troops numerous as tfa^ 
stars ; the sun illumming the world of the heaYen of en* 
pire and dominion ; the luminary giving ^lendoui to thp 
universe of the firmament of glory and power ; the sultan 
of the sea and the land, the King of Room (the grand 
seigniorX be his empire and his power perpetual !•— ad- 
dressed to me, which reached you through the British en.' 
voy, and which you transmitted, has amved. Being frfh 
quently disposed to make excursions and hunt, I am ac- 
cordingly proceeding upon a hunting excursion. Tou wiS 
be pleased to despatch Major Doveton, about whose conang 
your friendly pen has repeatedly written^ slightly attended. 
Always continue to gratify me by friendly letters notifyinf 
your welfare." 

This strange epistle might certainly have created a doubt 
whether it was not designed as an evasion) or even an in- 
sult. Yet Colonel Wilks afterward learned firom the Myao- 
lean chiefs, that it was meant for a real consent, thou^ 
somewhat forced and ungracious. The letter of the 9th 
January had fully opened Tippoo's eyes to his alarming 
situation. He was thrown into a state of violent suspense 
and agitation, venting imprecations against all who had 
been concerned in the mission to the Isle of France* and 
exclaiming, ** the fractured mast of Ripaud's worthlm ves- 
sel will cause the subversion of an empire." He made, 
however, a reluctant movement to the eastward, with the 
view of meeting Major Doveton. Bi^t liord Wellesley con- 
aidered the time as passed when such an arrangement ooukl 
he advantageously admitted. The monsoon, whicli befinf 
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ita Jane* woaM pat a stop to military operations, to that to 
bnter at present npon a tedious negotiation would enable 
7ippoo to gain a whole year, in the coarse of which he 
lai^^t hope to procure allies and reinforcements from various 

2QBrCer8. On receiving, therefore, no answer by the 8d of 
*ebruary, the governor-general had ordered the armies to 
advance ; and on the arrival of the sultan's letter, he wrote 
to lilmon the 32d February, announcing that the mission of 
l^ajor Doveton could no loneer be attended with the ex- 
|lecied advantages ; that his long nlence had rendered it 
necessaiy to oraer the advance of the army ; but that Gen- 
eral Harris was empowered to receive any embassy, and to 
enter into any negotiation, by which a treaty might be ar- 
Tanged, on such conditions as should appear to the allies in- 
dispensably necessary to the establishment of a secure and 
permanent peace. Tippoo, however, even before receiving 
this letter, either suspecting that his consent had not pro- 
duced the intended effect, or moved by his own inconstant 
diapoeition, had determined to try the fortune of arms. 
• 'The army appointed to invade the kingdom of Mysore 
eAnsisted of 4881 European and 10,696 native infantry ; 
884 European and 1751 native cavalry, with 608 artillery ; 
forming in all 18,319 fighting-men, with 104 pieces of can- 
non, and 2483 laacars and pioneers. To these were added 
10,157 infiuitrv, and 6000 horse, belonging to the nizam, 
and which, under British command, now formed an effective 
body of troops. In the mean time. General Stuart, a vet- 
eran in Indian warfiire, was advancing with 6430 men from 
Malabar to join and co-operate with the main army. 

Tippoo, anzioas to strike a blow at the commencement 
1^ the campaign, had the penetration to discern the advan- 
tage which he derived from the detached state of the invad- 
ing armies proceeding fibm Malabar and Coromandel. He 
■ught thus attack the fonner, when it had just ascended the 
Ghauts, and taken a defensive position amid the hills and 
forests which enclose the territory of Coorg. By a rapid 
movement to the westward he arrived on the 5th March, 
1799, very unexpectedly in the neighbourhood of that army. 
The English, who conceived that the main force of the 
mDtsuj was still on the opposite side of India, were some- 
what di^nited. Colonel Stuart had stationed a corps under 
Cokmel Montreior eight miles in advanee, on Um hill of 
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fiedafdor, to otwerve any rignal wfaichr ttlght bo vnM hf 
the eastern aimj. Much surpriee wan &lt whrni a iraodbci 
of tents appealed on the gronnd in fi'ont, which gradiiattf 
•welled to several hundreds, and composed afomiidable e«» 
campment. Among others, belonging apparentlj to duoA 
of distinction, there was one very large imd cOTored with 
green, which was ooncluded to be that of the sultaa hioe 
sel£ Yet this was so contrary to all pievioos inteiligeiioe^ 
that General Stuart merely reinforced the party oa the hifl 
with a battalion, and waited to act according to doKVOh 
stances. At daybreak, General Hartley, from a Iwii^ 
discovered an appearance of activity amoBg the oppoate 
troops. It does not appear to us vety dear why the osai* 
maiMler did not immediately concentrate his ibices^ by eithcs 
marching forward himself^ or ordering the advance undec 
Montresor to fall back. In &ct the Indian 9imy peiMtialsd 
through the jungle with such secrecy and expedition^ tiul 
between nine and ten in the morning they had c<HBipletd|y 
surrounded that officer's brigade, attacking it at onee in 
front and rear* It maintained most gaHantly an arduous 
conflict till after two o'clock, when General Slnut came up^ 
and after a brisk charge obliged the enemy to retceat in aH 
directions through the thidket. The advanced ceipsbeina 
immediately withdrawn, Tippoo had a pretence for dairn:- 
ing a victory; but the casualties on our side, which 
amounted only to 29 killed, 98 wounded, and 16 missings 
sufficiently showed that he had ftiled m his object of stak« 
ing a decisive blow. Even by his own statement, his lose 
included several chiefs of rank. This was the last aetion 
in which Tippoo displayed his military genina. Heeffiicted 
ft complete surprise, and the destmctioo of the Engiii^ 
«or|M Was averted only hj its own extraordinary ladour waA 
the inferiority of the Indian troops In pitdied baitlle. 

The sultan hastened back to oppose the main arn^ ad* 
vancing against him from CoromandeL tt might how have 
Appeared evident that his only resouyee was, by tecuning 
to the ancient militaiy policy of his house, to throw a atnmg 
garrison into Seringapatam, to keep the field with lttrg« 
bodies of eavahy, and by continual movements to intercept 
tiie enemy's communications, cut off his suradies^ an^ sar« 
prise his detachments. He might thust either Madef^aMt 
his capital, or have remained prnwrfol after its faU. B!m 
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|tei» ]i0V0Tir» appean to have been to eontend with the 
KngKiiR, according to their own method, in reffular warfare 
and by pitched battles. To this ayetem he had been partial 
«vMr since Loid Comwallis's first retreat ^er the battle 
Jfoagfat in front of Seringapatam. But that battle Tippoo 
had lost ; and the retreat had been occasioned solely by the 
want of supplies and equipments, produced by the desul- 
tory warfare previously waged. During the peace his ex« 
artions had be«n directed to assimilate his force to a £u- 
vcypean array, and his success had been such as to render 
him an oveimatch in the field for any of the native powers ; 
Imt the cavalry, the instrument by which all the triumphs 
of his fiunily over the English were achieved, had been 
comparatively neglected. 

The British army was now advancing into the heart of 
his dominboB. The comprehensive mind of Marquis Welf 
Ifisley instantly saw it to be his true policy not to detain him* 
aelf with any secondary ol^ect, but to strike at once at Sering* 
apatam, the reduction of which would be followed by the en* 
Hie downfall of the sultan. All the Enprlish writers agree in 
stating that no army could be in a higher state of equip* 
' meiit than that which took the field under General Harris t 
yet the maxdb, though it did not encounter any serious re* 
Mtance, was very slow. It passed the firontier only on the 
6th, and made the first united movement on the 10th March, 
irsa, the time that had been fixed as the latest at which it 
oo^ht to have arrived at the capital. Certain authors speak 
as if in this tardy progress there were s<Mne mystery which 
coukl never be developed ; but the delay is perhaps iuffi* 
cimitly ez|dained by the fact that he conveyed, by means of 
sixty thousand ill*traiiied oxen and careless drivers, several 
taontfas' |»ovisions for so great an army, and a batterings 
train to reduce a fortress the fall of which was expected to 
boDg with it that of the whole kingdom. 

When tiie army had rea<^ed lii^ateviUy, about thirty miles 
firom the capital, the sultan's encampment was -observed 
ftom the heights, and General Floyd, with the advance, 
having approached within a mild of that village, discovered 
thMr whole finroe posted on the elevated ground behind it. 
An attack being immediately determined on, it was led by 
CoUmel Welledey, siqiportad hy Floyd's cavalry, and di* 
neted against the enemy's right. A column of uieir troops, 
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advanced in perfect order and with great gallaairf ; hatAiar 
English infantiy, reserving their fire, received that of thiar 
antagonists at the distance of sixty yards, roshed aemBt' 
the MvBoreans and hroke their ranks, when Genend Fkiyd 
with the horse drove them off the field. The whole of ths 
Indian line then gave way, and a general retreat ensaed* 
which Harris, who was greatly inferior in cavalry and fight 
troops, did not attempt to molest. The loss was not very 
serioas on either side ; but an additional proof was giveii 
how imable even the flower of the Eastern armies was to 
contend in pitched battle with the British. 

Tippoo made another attempt to carry into effect his plan 
•f desultory warfiure. He had removed or destroyed all the 
forage, and almost every blade of grass on the highway 
between the English position and the capital ; and be hov- 
ered round, ready to fall upon their rear, as they marched 
along this desolated route. But he was completely disafK 
pointed by the movement of General Harris, who, after 
leaving Malavilly turned to the left, crossed the Caveij al 
the foras of Sosilla, and proceeded to Seringapatam along 
the southern bank of that river ; a resolution which, bong 
wholly unexpected, no precautions had been taken to de- 
fieat. On their seeing their last scheme thus baffled, Tip- 
poo and his principal officers were struck with deep dismay 
and despondence. Having assembled them in council, he 
said, ** We have arrived at oiur la^t stage ; what is your 
detennination ?" — " To die along with you," was the xaor 
versid reply. A unanimous resolution was formed to try 
apfain the fortune of the field, with the alternative only of 
victory or death. All present were deeply affected ; one of 
the chiefs, before taking leave, threw himself prostrate and 
clasped the feet of the sultan, the usual si«i in India of the 
most solemn farewell. The emperor could not refrain firam 
tears ; his example quickly spread through the whole as- 
sembly ; and they parted as men who had met for the last 
time in this world. But this final crisis had not yet arrived. 
Tippoo had expected that the Enflish commander would 
proceed to the eastern extremity of the island of Seringa- 
patam, cross the branch of the Gavery that enclosed it, and 
establish himself on the ground formerly occupied by Lotd 
Coirnwallis. But Gener^ Harris chose to maKe a eirouk» 
which would bring his army opposite to the westerii pemt. 
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of the uAsad and fortieu. He thus avoided the deeolated 
tract prepared for him ; opened a more ready communica* 
tion 'with the Bombay army under General Stuart, and the 
fertile districts in the south ; and, according to every re- 
port, expected on that side favourable opportunities for at- 
tack. This expedient also enabled him to avoid the station 
on which Tippoo had proposed to give battle ; and that 
ehie^ thwarted in all his measures, threw himself into Se* 
ringapktam, with the resolution of defending it to the last 
•xtremity. 

On the 5th April, the British took their station opposite 
the western front of the fortress, at the distance of about 
t^^o miles. The position was strong ; their right resting on 
Novated ground, their left upon the river Cavery ; and several 
topes^ or groves of Indian trees, afforded ample materials 
lor the constrocUon of the works. The enemy still occu- 
pied a defensive line behind an aqueduct, on which Colonels 
lYellesley and Shawe made a night-attack and were re* 
poised ; but being reinforced, they carried it in open day* 
veneind Floyd was detached < to meet and escort General 
Stuart and the Bombay army. On the evening of the 
Idth, their signal-guns were heard ; and they arrived late 
on the 14th, having been beset on their way by the whole 
body oi the Mysorean cavalry, yet without sustaining any 
serious loss. General Floyd then marched to the south- 
ward in search of supplies. An unexpected and alarming 
discovery had been made, that there was grain in the camp 
for only eighteen days' consumptipn. This extraordinary 
fiulure, into which Colonel Wilks mysteriously says, that 
%fier the lapse of eighteen years it was not yet time to in- 
quire, did not, however, as supplies were obtained from 
Tariotts quarters, prove an impediment to the progress of 
tJb^ siege. 

Meantime deep deliberation had been held as to the point 
whence the fortress might be most advantageously attacked. 
There was a south-western Nangle, by assailing which the 
henegexs could have obtained a lodgment on the island, 
and t^n thereby secured from the expected swelling of the 
Csveiy, while at the ferthest west, the walls, extending 
along the very brink of the river, cwild be reached only by 
eroaring its channel. The fortifications at the first point, 
however, a]^peaied both strong and complicated ; while the 
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most western angle projected beyond the. nutin body of thd 
building, and was not duly flanked or protected by the dCbmt 
defences. Besides, while regtdarly attacked from the south, 
it could be enfiladed from the northern bank of the CaTery . 
The river, too, evidently appeared fbrdable, as both men ami 
cattle were seen passing without difficulty ; and it was ooik 
fidently expected that before the monsoon had swelled its 
waters, the campaiffn would be over. In parsuanoe of 
these views, General Stuart crossed to the northern bsnii, 
and notwithstanding some Tigorous resistance, and one 
very brisk sally by the earrison, succeeded in gainings « 
position in which he comd effectually co-operate with the 
main attack. 

On the 9th April, Tippoo wrote a letter to General Harris, 
in which he merely ask^d why the English had entered his 
country, and made war upon him contrary to subMstiBg 
treaties, which he had never violated. The general in re* 
turn briefly referred him to the letters of Marquis Wellesley, 
which put an end to the correspondence. Colonel Willus 
who usually lets us into the interior of the Mysore coaaeils, 
leaves us here in the dark as to the views and feelings by 
which the Indian chief was actuated. Meantime the 
trenches had been opened, and the works proceeded regu- 
larly and rapidly. On the 20th and 26th, two strongly* 
intrenched posts, which guarded the approaches to the wall,- 
were carried by attacks under the direction, the one of 
Colonel Sherbrooke and the other of Colonel Wellesley. 
Before the second of these actions, the sultan, seeingr his 
defences successively fiedl, and the sieffe quickly advancing 
to its termination, resolved again to soUcit a treaty, though 
sensible it must be purchased with extensive sacrifices. 
He wrote, referring to the letters of the govemor-ffeneral, 
and proposing a conference of ambassadors. General 
Harris, in reply, after taking a view of recent events, an- 
nounced, as the positive ultimatum, the cession of half his 
dominions, the payment of two crores of rupees, one im- 
mediately, and another in six months ; finally, the delhrory 
of four of his sons, and four of his principal chieft as hos- 
tages. These conditions were to be accepted in twenty- 
four hours, and the hostages and specie delivered in twenty- 
four more : otherwise he reservsd the right of sztend&ng 
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these demendi, tiU thejr •honld include even the proTisional 
eccapation of Serinj^patam. 

Theie tenns, certaiiuy not favourable, rouaed in the proud 
mind of Tippoo a violent burit of indijpati<». He raved 
egainat the arrogance and tyranny of the Enffliih, and 
declared hia determination to abide the worst decrees of 
£ite, and rather to die with anns in his hands than dra^ a 
wretched life aa a dependant upon infidels, and sweliuiff 
the list of their pensioned rajahs and nabobs ; he resolved* 
ia short, not to give a reply. But six days afterward, 
when the parallel had been completed, and nothing remained 
except the erection of the breaching-batteries, he again 
brought down his mind to the attempt to gain either delay 
ag mitigation in the conditions of the treaty. A conmku- 
nication was received from him on the 28th, acknowledg- 
ing the letter of General Harris as a friendly one ; but adding, 
that aa the points in question were weighty and not to be 
CM>ncluded vrithout the mtervention of ambassadors, he pro- 
posed to send two vakeels, or confidential messengers, to 
tivat ujpan the subject. The general, however, was fially 
detezramed not to admit any such overture. In his reply 
he claimed credit for not making an advance on the terms 
^Ireadv proposed, when by non-compliance they had been 
idrtuaUy declined. They were still offered ; but no am- 
bassadors could be admitted, unless accompanied by the 
hostages and the treasure ; and the time during which they 
would be received was to terminate next day at three o'clock. 
On perusing this answer, the enernes of Tippoo's mind 
seemed entirely to fiiil. Yielding to despair and grief rather 
than rage, he sank into a state of stupor, alternating with 
paioxysms of extravagant and groundless exultation. He 
no-longer took any st^idy view of his danger, or rationally 
foUowM out the means by which it might still have been 
averted. 

At sunset, on the 28th, the place was marked out for the 
bieaching-batteries ; and, as they were only four hundred 
yards frooi the vrall, no doubt was entertained of their 
speedily effectrag their purpose. Two, of six and of five 
gone, woe eieetod, seventy yards distant firom each other ; 
but as only one could be completed by the morning of the 
SOth, its foe was directed, not against the spot intended to 
be Iweached, which it was not desirable the enemy should 
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yet know, but against the 8d}oining iNMtkm, wboM 
might have taken the assailants in flank. EnJUading^Mft-^ 
tenes were also constructed, which were expected to rsndfir 
it impossible for the enemy to remain on the waBs dmiii^ 
the assaolt. On the 2d May, the two bxeachinff-biftteiies 
were completed, and opened their full fire npon the pot of 
the wall called the curtain. In the coarse of that day tlie 
works sustained extensive damage, and in twenty-foar hoan 
the breach became nearly practicable ; in which 'view fiw» 
cines, scaling-ladders, and other implements of storm were 
brought into the trenches. During the 'previocui mf^ 
Lieutenant Lalor had crossed the river, which he foand 
easily fordable, with a smooth rocky bottom, the retaiBin^ 
wall of the fortress being only seven feet high^ and pieeenW 
ing no obstacle whatever to the passage of troops. On tKe 
night of the 8d there was a practicable breach of a bnndnd 
feet wide, and one o^clock on the following day was ^ni 
as the hour of assault. 

Tippoo meantime, as the term of his lifo and empire i|>* 
preached, instead of employing the usual means of deliver- 
ance from this extreme peril, occupied himself only in sn- 
perstitious and delusive modes of prying into futurity. He 
had recourse, in his despair, even to the hated and pefseeated 
Bramins. They were instructed to practise, at inmense 
cost, their wild and mystic incantations. All the astralo- 
gers, whether from hostile feeliiigs to the sultan, or frooi 
seeing that their credit could not otherwise be suppoitei, 
announced the most imminent danger ; presctifoiitf , how» 
ever, some absurd ceremonies and oblations by wmeh it 
might possibly be averted. Under their directions he' 



through a Solemn ablution, offered a pompous secriflee, and 
steadily contemplated his face relbcted iii a jar of €»ii. 
Somewhat reassured by these sage preeautions^ and pev> 
suading himself that no attempt would be made during tlnl 
day, he had sat down to his forenoon meal, when tMings 
arrived that the enemy were scaling the ran^MurtSi Henn 
to meet them. 

The morning of the fourth day of May, 1709, had been 
bttsily spent by the English in completing the tyreafih and 
making preparations for the assault. The stonninf-pafty 
was composed of upwards of 4000 men, dffidcd into t«r* 
columns, who weie instnieted, after enfeuing the bM«ds t« 
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ifife tQ the light and left along the top of the fampart. The 
command was introsted to General Baird, who had been 
nearly fonr years immured as a captive in the gloomy dan-» 
gecms of that fortress which he was now about to enter as 
m conqueror. The troops, in silent and awful expectation^ 
awaited the decisive mcnnent. A few minutes before one 
o'clock^ General Baird sei^t round orders, desinng. evei^ 
man to be- ready at an instant's notice. When the crisis 
came» he mounted the parapet, and stood in fall view of 
both .armies, in an heroic attitude, heightened by his noble 
and commanding figure. He then said, " Come, my brave 
lellows, follow me, and pvove yonrselves worthy the name 
of B^tish soldiers." Both columns sprang forward like 
lightning ; and seven minutes had not elapsed when the 
foremost assailants had crossed the river, leaped over the 
^itch, mounted the breach, and planted their colours on its 
jRimmlt. They were m^t by a ffallant band of Myaoreaas, 
irom whose attack they suffered severely ; but the breach 
was soon en^wded with. British soldiers, who overcame every 
•bstacle, and establiehed themselves on the rampart. Then, 
acooiding to the orders received, they pushed on to the 
ligbt and left, along the top of the wall. The right de* 
tachment, being supported by a powerful enfilading fire from 
the batteries, drove before them the enemy, who scarcely 
aade any resistance, flying out of the fort in great numbers, 
•— «nd many, letting themselves drop from the wall by their 
turbans, were dashed against the rocky bottom and killed. 
The Exiglish thus cleared the whole of the southern ram* 
part, and arrived at the eastern, where their advanced guard 
came in view of the place. 

The left column, meantime, encountered much more se- 
rious obstacles. On reaching the top of the wall they dis- 
covered, to their surprise, a deep ditch separating it from an 
inner rampart, where the enemy, in great force, kept up a 
destructive fire. The garrison at this< point, too, animated 
by the arrival of the sultan in person, gallantly defended 
•uceessive traverses, formed across the path of the assail- 
ants. The situation of the latter became critical ; all the 
commissioned officers who led the attack were either killed 
or wounded ; and Lieutenant Farquhar, having assumed 
the command, fell immediately, and was succeeded by Brl- 
fade»mior Lambtoa* Meantime Captain Goodall, with a 
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detadiHMnt from tkt right, had foiced }m way ot or flit 
4ikeb, m«^ the inner lampsft, ind oomaeneed upoa di» 
enemj a flankiDgwftfe iirailar to thai with widdi tLef had 
so flefv^kely annoyed his coonttymctt. The Myaoc<eaBa wov 
aeooffding^y driven to a mn wheie Uiey beheld in €bar leer 
the other edlainn which bad adrimeed ihmi the right See« 
mg themeelTes thus completely hemmed in, they fled to* 
ffloltaooely, eeoaping by every possible outlel from the Imp* 
tress, which was thus left completely in the hands of the 
besiegen. 

General Baird, meantane, after the trinmfdmnl snecem 
of the right colnmn, had allowed Ins troops an interral of 
rest, when certain eifficers brought notice that they had d»* 
covered the palace, and seen, in a species of dorfaar or conrtf 
a number of persons assembled, ieveral of whom i^ipcaxed 
to be of high consideration. The commander iaaamdlttAy 
directed Major Allan, wh6 seems to have been^weU qoah* 
fied for this delicate task, to summon them to an inoBMUals 
surrender, in order to avert the calannties that would be m* 
evitable were the royal residence to be taken by stonn. This 
officer, on goin^ towards the palace^ saw several persons hi 
a sort of balcony, to whom he announced his nmssags. 
They manifested the greatest consternation, and soon braaghl 
the killedar, or governor, who appeared much embarmssed» 
and endeavoured to gain time ; but the major insisted upon 
entering, with two other officers, by a broken part of the wall. 
He found a terrace, on which was a numerous assemblago 
of armed men, before whom he laid his conditions, and 1»- 
boursd to tranquillize their minds, not only by presenting a 
white flag, but by placing his sword in their huids. They 
appeared alarmed and irresolute, positively declaring that 
Tippoo was not in the palace, though his family asS two 
of his sons were ; but, on the majors nrffing the ne c e e s ity 
of speedy decision, they withdrew as if for cotasohation* 
Persons were observed moving hastily backwaid and for* 
ward through . ths ptdace, in a manner that cansed some 
anxiety ; but Major Allan, fearing to excite suspicion or 
betray any symptom of doubt, declined the advice of his 
companions to^ake back his sword. At lengthy on his vr« 

gent solicitation, he was admitted to see the princes^ whom 
e found seated on a carpet^ surronnded by numeioas ^ 
tendants. «<Tbe reo<^lectioD," says Major Alkm» «e^ 
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IfMiihDeen, whom on a former occasion I h^ seen ctelivered 
1|S wilh his brother» hostages to Marquis Comwalfis, — the 
aad leveise of their foftunes,— their fbar, which, notwith* 
•tending their struggles to conopal it, was but too evident, 
^-^xteited the stron^st emotions of comfMtssion in my mind< 
I took Moisa-Deen by the hand, and endeavoured by every 
mode in my power to remove bis fears.*' This prince con* 
emfod with the others in giving assurance that the padska 
waa not in the palaoe,-**-and, 4Hi the urgent representation 
of the British officers, he agreed, with string rehictance, 
tliat the gate should be thrown open. General Baird had 
already approached wiA a large body of troops, and instantly 
sent back the major with Colonel Close to bring out the 
princes. After much alarm, and^ many objections, these 
young persons allowed thcmseives to be conducted into-the 
jpreaence of the Britbh commander* The general was 
gveaitly Mtated iron having just heard that thirteen pris* 
oners had been mnrdered^during the siege; and his feelings 
wmn probably heighten^ by thr reocwection of his own 
w nflfefin ge inHhe same place ; but when he saw these un- 
fbstanale 3rcNiths led out as oaptives, eveiy harsher sentH 
moHt yieUed to that of pity, and he gave them the most solemn 
UMonmces that they had nothing to fear. They were es- 
eoited to the eamp with arms presented, and all the hon* 
eofa dueto theiif rank. 

General Balrd*s object being now to obtain possession of 
the pevson of the sultan, he proceeded, with a body of troops, 
U> make the most diligent search in every comer of the pal- 
aee. He forbore, iniMed, to enter the zenana, but strictly 

Siaided every passage by which any one could leave it. 
6 trace of the individual he sought could anywhere be 
feond ; till at length, by aevere tmreats, a ctonfession was 
extorted from thekuiedar, that his master was ^ing wounded, 
as he supposed, in a gateway, to which he offered to con- 
4odt the mitish commander. The latter immediately ac- 
companied him to the spot, where he beheld a moumfol 
rstacle : it was here that the fiercest ^mbat had rag^ ; 
wounded and dead were lying piled in heaps over $ach 
otiier ; wMte the darkness which had just fetlen rendered 
the eeene stiU more dismaL It was indispensable, however. 
Immediately to ascertain -the feet; torches were brought, 
mi tha badies sueoestively removed, till they fisconrered th» 
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BQltan*f hone, then hie palancpiin, and beneath it a 
man, who was soon recognised as a confidential 
and who pointed oat the spot where his master had ftflen. 
The bodj was found, and forthwith identified bj the kiU^ 
dar and the other attendants. The features were in no de» 
nee distorted, but presented an aspect of stern compome; 
the eyes were open, and the appearance of iifie was so 
strong, that Colonel Wellesley and Major Alhoi coald not» 
for some time, belieTC him actually dead. It appean, that 
after having issued armed from the palace, with a band of 
trusty foUowen^ he saw the English advancing along the 
rampart, and his men flying, m rallied them by the nt- 
most efibrts of his voice and example, shooting several of 
the enemy with his own hand ; and he thus called forth 
that resistance which had ptoved so formidable. At length, 
when the determined valour of the Britishvtroops prevailed 
against all opposition, he was left at one tlYne almoat mhat^ 
and obliged to accompany the fiieitives ; but, with a finr 
resolute adherents, he maintainea ihe combat, till, bciqg 
exposed to a fire from different quarters, he received twa 
raueket-balls in the side. His horse was killed under him; 
and, becoming faint with the loss of blood, he was unable 
to make his way through the crowd. He was overtaken by 
a party of the conquerors, when one of his atteadante b^ 
sought him, as the only mei^ns of saving his life, to nudrti 
himself known ; but he peremptorily forbade the disdoaaie. 
An English soJdier then made an attempt to detach hie 
sword'b^t, when the sultan, with all bis Remaining strengtl^ 
made a cut at the man, and wounded him near the knee* 
The soldier presently fired -a ball, which entered the tern* 
pie, and the wound proved speedily mortal. The body was 
carried to the palace, and was afterward interred, with royal 
honours, in the splendid sepulchre of the L&ll Baug, vmiti 
by Hyder. 

Thus terminated a dynasty which, though short, and 
limited in respect of territorial dominion, was undoubtedly 
the most vigorous and best organized of any that had spnuw 
out of the wre(^ of the Mogul empire. It arose, indeecC 
from the distracted state of India, and rested almost entirely 
on the personal character of its two rulers, the qualities m 
whose minds, stiiking though dissimilar, we have had le* 
peated occasion to describe. It may be further notioad^ 
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, that whils Hyiiwr esterod on hk oowr nimble to 
Itad or wnto, aad rem«med always a stnmger to theat pri- 
naxy olamenta of hunan knowledge, Ti]^pbOy apud the moat 
a^To carea of govetAmeiit, let^ined the habits and eharac* 
ter of a nuoi of lettevs. He md and wrote afanost mcas- 
aantly, canied on an extensive conrespondence, and became 
the hMrforian of hia own eiploits* Yet the adoption o# 
hasW and superficial theories, in prefere|we to the practical 
p;oo4[ aense which had guided hia predecessor, led mm often 
into crude and nA innoyationsk which were followed by 
disastrous conseqi^nces. The abaphite indifference with 
which the suljeet of religion was viewed by Hyder, though 
marking' a degraded *tate of knoral feeling, induced lum m 
hia adoaimstraticm to. adopt the wise Ineasoie of general tol- 
eratioB. Tippoo^ mind, on thA oovtnct^ was occupied, 
and akmoat engrossed, by hia Mosaulman zeal, which be* 
came the chief soorce m his crimes and follies. Ha fan- 
cied himself a sort of miUtant ^wstte, who was to spread 
his iaith ov^ the world. Combining this design with hia 
pK^j[ecta of ambition, he waged aacred wars on evary side i 
againat the Naiaiene £ngli«t, against the firamin Mahrat- 
tu, against uie pagan and ficmtious nayvs. Ultimately, 
H we hava se«i» he wnk into the most childish superst*- 
tion* calling mt oa^y i^Kin the Mohammedans, but tha 
persecoted Hindoos* to ]praetise their arts of diviaatiott. 
Aftev tha captnara of Senngapatam, when his repositoriea 
ware aaaiched* along with treaties, slate-papers, and potiti* 
cal correspondence, there was found a record of his <foeama 
sod tiiair mtevpwukiom of which Colonel Beataon has pre- 
served soma cnrioua specimens. At one time, when be waa 
thcaatened with an invasien of tiie Mahrattas, he dreamed 
that a young man came up and accosted hini^ who in the 
course of coayersation proived to be a female. , Hence be 
sagely inferred that his enemy, who at first had a manly 
aim wrmidable aj^fteanmce, would In battle ptoye no better 
than womeiu On another occasicm, when he was about t« 
make war with the native Christiaas^ he waa fiivaured with 
a viaion of a cow and a cal^ the fonner resembling a tiger 
ia aspect and fierceness ; it had a slight motion in its fore- 
legs, but no. hmd-legs. Tippoo npolved to kill thia cow, bat 
awoke befine he aaeempliilMd his pnrpoae. Hence, hfiyw* 
•var^he thought himself entitled to infer, that he would 
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kill the Chriftiaxu as lie had propoMd to laSt tlie cow; QHIt 
the alight moTement of the foie-legs indicated fidnt attempts 
at resistance, while. the absence of the hinder legs p tove d 
that they would have no alliances to support them. These 
lucubrations form a strange contrast to his display of talent 
on other occasions ; nor can it be wondered that pablie meas- 
ures resting upon such conclusions should not always hsvs 
proved very prosperous. 

This prince, <owing to his long wars with the Ettgfishp 
his cruel treatment of the captives, and the irabittered en- 
mity which he manifested, was regarded by them almost as 
a monster in human shape. Yet when their armies pene- 
trated into the interior of his kingdom, they found it flour- 
ishing, highly cultivated, and seemingly Well gOTemed. His 
people always showed a strong attachment to him, and ths 
inhabitants of the ceded districts were ever ready to emlnat s 
his cause. But to the conquered nations he Was at all times 
a cruel master, and rendered himself the object of their ia* 
sxtinguishable hatred ; to which cause his downfall may, is 
a great measure, be attributed. It has been said, with the 
general approbation of British authors, that ** Hyder was 
bom to create an empire, Tippoo to lose one ;" yet it may 
be observed, that he maintained a cpmplete ascendency over 
all the native states, some of whom had matched, and even 
over-matched his father. He fell beneath the English 
power, employed on a scale, and wielded with an ability, of 
which, in the course of InxUan history^, there had been ns 
example. 

Mysore, having been thus completely conquerad, remained^ 
as to its future arrangements, entirely at the disposal of the 
British government. The Mahrattas had taken ho shaiv 
In the expedition, and the nizam would be obliged to con- 
tent himself with whatever the victors might choose to gi^e. 
The governor-general took for the company, in full aove^ 
^^^y the coast of Canara, the district of Coimbetoor, 
the passes of the Ghauts, and Seringapatam itself the 
capital and main channel of intercourse. He thus secured 
the whole seacoast, and an easy communication across the 
peninsula. To the nizam was assigned a large tract of 
territory adjoining to his dominions. Another portion was 
reserved for the purpose of being offered to the Mahrattas^ 
<m eonditiont which, however, as wiU be hsieailer sssn, 
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tliey did not ehooM to accept. There remained yet an ex- 
tensive district in the interior of Myaore, which 'Marquis 
'Weiksley judged most expedient not to pastition, but to form 
it into a native kingdom under tiie protection and control of 
Britain. The <}uestion then arose as to the prince in whom 
the supreme disnity was to be vested. The govemor^gen- 
eial would not nave been disinclined to bestow it on one of 
the family of Tippoo'; but he justly considered, that the 
recollection of the recent greatness of their house must 
iMive rendered them always hostile to the power by 
^srbom it« downfall had been achieved. It appeared^ there- 
fore, mor9. advisable, after makuig a liberal provision for 
these prinoes, tadraw forth from uieir deep humiliation the 
ttieient race of the Rajahs of Mysore, to whom die people 
frere still fondly attached. The representative of this nouse, 
m minor of five years old, and his mother, were found in 
^feat poverty anid neglect ; from which, amid the applauses 
of their countrymen, they were raised to the splendour and 
fa «oine siuure of the power of Asiatic royalty. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MakraUa War, and CengueH of Cisnirai HkidotUm. 

Great Power of the Utikamta»-^-9hm saceeids is Bi^all— JkM« A Oaial m 
tration of Balliu^ Wisbwaiwtb— B^jee Bao iueewdft^Biap of Btkf 
kar and Sindia— Great Power of the Peialiwa— Reductioa of the PW 
rate Angria^Madoo Rao beoomea Pieiahwa— His able GoTemnieat— 
Bagobtt— He is expelled by tbe Ministere^Fomns an AUisnee iri* 
the Government of Bombay—Keating'a Expedkion~Prsose4iii0» at 
Bombay diaallbwed^Treaty— ^ar renewed— March aiQitiMt Fdoaak 
— Shameftil Capitutation— Campaign of General Ooddard—ExidoUs 
^ Popham ana Camae— Mabrattas allied with Britmn-— f u ew ia s B d 
Power of Mabad^iee SiDdi»~Hia Death— Osath of Madoo Baa-- 
Variotta Intriguce^Jealousiea of Britain— Diaaensiona of Siiidui and 
Holkar— Defeat of Sindia and tbe Peishwa— Snbaidiary Alliance with 
Britain-^Opening of tbe Campaigns-General WeUealey enters Bm^ 
nab- Negotiations With Sindia and tbe Rajah (rf Berar— Hosiilitisi 
commenced— Battle of Assaye— Of Argaom— Siege of Gawilghur— 
Treaty with the Rajah of Berar— Force of the Enemy in Central Hin- 
dostan— Battle of Coel-^^^pture of Alighur— Redaction of Delhi— 
The Mogul Bmperor— Final Defeat of tbe Enemy— Treaty with 
Sindia— Rapture with Holkar— Retreat of Ck>lonel Monaon— Siege of 
Delhi— Defbats snstained by Holkar— Siege of BhurtDore — Repolaeof 
the Engliab— Treaty— Hostile Condact of Sindia— New Syateni of 
Policy in Britain— Marquia Gomwallia comes ont as OoTenMr-geas* 
ral— Diea, and ia aocceeded by Sir George Barlow— Treatioa with 
Sindia and Holkar— Lord Minto'a Adminiatratioo. 

In prosecuting, without interruption, the train <ff Biitiah 
conquest in Southern India, yte have lost sight of the Mah- 
rattas, unless in respect to their relations with the govem- 
ment of Mysore. The reader, however, will recollect the 
steps by which that people raised themselyes on the decline 
of the Mogul empire, and became the most powerful instru- 
ment in its overthrow. They would even have occupied its 
place had they not encountered the more regular and for- 
midable armies of the Afghans, from whom they sustained 
twp such mighty defeats as would have annihilated any 
force which did not possess in itself a strong principle of 
vitality. But they soon recruited their strength out of the 
warlike and roving population of their mountain districts ; 
and as this Afghans did not attempt a pittnnaii«nt eitahhali- 



SMiat in Hindostaiii the Mahnttaf acquired again a decided 
preponderance among the native states of India. Only 
Mysore, in the height of its greatness, for a short time dis- 
puted their supremacy; but when that throne was first 
shaken, and then subverted, the foreign po^Mr by which this 
triamph had been achieved became the only rival to the 
Mahrattas ; and the question soon arose, which of the two 
ymuM to rule the southern peninsula* Befdn coming to the 
grand struggle, however, some internal movements of this 

Svemment, and some previous transactions with thie £ng- 
h pfesidencies, will demand our notice, 

Sevajee had ruled with nearly absolute power over his 
rade followers, and the reverence cherished for his name 
imabled him to transmit the Mahratta sceptre M his pos- 
terity. But princes born to a throne were little likely to 
possess the active and daring hardihood necessary f6r 
treading in the steps of such a progenitor. Indulging in 
ease ami voluptuousness, they gradually intrusted the ardu- 
one concerns of government and war to their ministers and 
generals. Then followed a consequence almost inevitable 
in oriental systems : the minister, or still more the general, 
in whose huids the actual administration was lodged, and 
who had the disposal of all favours and offices, soon became 
the depositary of the real power, whom the sovereign would 
have sought m vain to displace, being in fact his master and 
that of the kingdom. Yet a certain reverence -attached to 
the original race, and the recollections connected with the 
history of its founder would have made it unsafe actually 
to depose the leffitimate rajah* It was much easier and 
safer to maintain him in ease and luxury, as a splendid page- 
ant, deprived of all real authority; which was in truth 
exercised in his name by the individual who presided in the 
council or army. 

This eonsunmiation, which always took place in two or 
three generations, was, in the case now before us, precipi- 
tated by a remarkable accident. At the capture of Raree, 
in 1690, by.the troop^ of Aurengzebe, the grandson of Se- 
>wjee and his mother fell intb the hands of the conmierors. 
Tne^ were carried to the Mogul country, where Begum 
Sahib, the emperor's daughter, took an interest in the young 
and illustrious captive, and obtained permission to educate 
ym under her own eye* Aurengtshe, in visiting hiaii 
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daughter, saw and conUacted a foadD^as iat tila 
whom, instead of hia prQ|>er name of SeTajee, bo Md to 
addre(S!8 by that of Shao, which alluded^ in an. iionknl 
manner, to the thievish vocation of hit anccatois. He mai^ 
ried him succeaMvely to the daughter* of two ooundeiaiU^ 
chiefs of his own nation, and celebrated hiannpftlala bjr nAt 
presents, among which was the swor^^ bin &thet^ tdben 
ui his capital, and distinguished in tbo £aat under Uienaoie 
of Bhowanee. 

After the death of Aureagxehe, Shao remained widithal 
empeior^s son Azim, who» wishing to exeite dtviakJBM in 
the Mahratta nation, then carrying on a forions f*edbito>y 
warfare against the Moguls, sent home the yomif prince. 
During his absence the regency had been held bj Ins cooain 
Rajah Ilamah, and afterward by the widow of that officer, 
Tara Bye, who felt exceedingly inclined to eontinne in the 
exercise of her high functions} b«t the peofdo TritMniiii 
such an attachment to the direct Una of Sorme that dio 
was obliged to give way, and Shao, in March, 1706, wim 
seated on the throne of hia ancestoia. During a long leigii 
he displayed some ability, and did not absoUateh^ ^£ ^om 
his place as a sovereign ; yet the debilitating ntflnenco o£ 
hereditary succession was heightened by his e&cation in tha* 
heart of the Mogul seraglio. He soon discovcicd a lively- 
taste for pleasure, and a diapoaition to devolve on otheia 
the burdensome cares of government/ Fortttnatelj for hisH 
self, or at least for the gieatnass of the state, he- placod hia 
chief confidence in Ballajee Wishwanath. This &Ltnre hoad 
of the Mabratta confederacy occupied origkially aninfiuiar 
situation in the revenue ; and at his first hse hiul so little of 
the adventurous character of his tribe, that he eottld not at- 
upon horseback without a man on each side tosHq^imt has. 
His consummate talents and address,. however, aoon raiaed 
him to high consideration with Shao, whose objed wna lather 
to re-establish order^ and cement his jpower by a eoncihatoTy 
system, than to lead his countrymen m their predaAor^ir cam- 
paigns. By a most able negotiation, this minister extcicated 
his master from a quarrel with Angria, and induced tlu* 
powerful chief to own his supremacv. Shao waa so highly 
pleased with him on this occasion, that he Ts^bed him to the 
dignity of peishwa^ usually translated geiMraL; hul ii^ich»; 
mnbr^cing as itdid all the branches of jfliuiniatwlaoi^ i 
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lo hav« hbA mote atitlogy to th« office of Tizier in the Otto* 
ttttii empire. BalUjee soon eng;roe8ed the 'whole power, 
Mid raled wisely m&d ably, bat rather aa a legielator than a 
waAiotv He contrived, by ties of common interest, to unite 
tomsiher ^e somewhat discordant and tntbuletit elements 
of which the Mahratta eotifbderacy was composed, and to 
fit them for those united efforts that afterward rendered them 
so formidable. He introduced order into the finances, en- 
couraged agricnltare, and reduced all the branches of ad- 
ministrriSon into a regular system. 

After a brief gotemment of six years, which, however, 
wa« Ibund soiliciently long to effectihese important objects, 
Ballajee died in October, 1720, leaving two sons, the eldest 
of whom, Bajee Rao or Row, had been trained under his 
ewn eye both to business and arms, and had proved him- 
self in the former equal, in the latter superior, to his 
ptitent a|id preceptor. He urced bis master to much bolder 
Acheones of ambition thui had occupied the views of Wish- 
Waniitb. He pointed out the Moguf empire, in which all 
the Indian ideas of greatness were centred, reduced now to 
anch a state of weakness and disunion that i^ presented an 
easy prey to the iSrst bold asi^ailant. Shao, though not 
pertonally a soldier, was dazzled by these prospects of do- 
minion, and gave his entire sanction to the designs of his 
miniiAer. The ^ishwa, however, disturbed by domestic 
fivsdry, and involved in a contest with the nizam, or Subah- 
dar of the Deccan, could not for sonfie years foUow up lus 
views of aggrandizement. Having at length assembled his 
^rces, and begun his march to the main seat of Mogul 
power, he was seized with a sudden illness, and died on the 
banhs of the Nerbudda in 1740, after holding his high 
oflice for nineteen years. Under him two chids, Holkar 
and Sindia, who, with their posterity, were destined to dis- 
pute the sovereignty of Hindostan, rose from very low stations 
into considerable importance. The former, a Mahratta of 
the class of sudra or labourers, had, by his military talents 
and spirit, collected a small party of horse, with which he 
attached himself to the army of the peishwa. Sindia, 
though claiming descent from a family of the high-bom 
tribe of Rajpoots, belonged to a decayed and illegitimate 
branch, and had sunk so low that he began his career by 
jssrrying the peishwa*s slippers ; yet by the diligence ana 
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dexterity with which he exeented this menial ft mctf i B i be 
attracted the notice of that commander, and laid the fiMm- 
dation of his own grreatnees. These two chiefi^ having die- 
tinguished themselves by several military exploits, rase 
gradually, till at length they were intrusted with separata 
commands. Favoured by the general propensity of the 
Hindoos to obey only their imnradiate superiors, they sob* 
sequently acquired an independent political power. 
• The office of peishwa war now nearly established as he- 
reditary, and the eldest son of Bajee Rao, who prefixed ts 
his father's name that of Ballajee, after some oppositioB 
from Raghojee Bhonslay, smother aspirant, succeeded to 
this high station. The disputes with this last chieftain, 
however, and other occurrence^ suspended the design eC 
subverting the imperial throne. The ordinary exaction of 
choiit, or a fourth of the tribute, was stipulated to be paid 
by the Mogul, while Raghojee made the most deaolating 
inroads into BengaL In 1749 Shao died, when the dignity 
of rajah, which had been in some degree maintained by bii 
personal character as well as his descent from Sevajee, sank 
mto total insignificance. Ballajee even intended to sop* 
press it altogether, especially as there was some doobt as to 
the legitimacy of the young prince nominated to the suc- 
cession ; but after some consideration he determined to pie- 
serve, though with reduced state and expense, this shaoow 
of royalty. His measures were strenuously opposed fay 
Suckwar Bye, the favourite wife of the late rajah ; but that 
lady, among other manoeuvres, had rashly announced an 
intention to devote herself to the flames on the death of ha 
husband. The peishwa contrived, even while apparently 
dissuading her from fulfilling this design, to bring it before 
her family and the public in such a manner as made it im* 
possible for her, according to Indian ideas, to avoid this 
dreadful sacrifice. Having gained over Raghojee Bhonslay, 
and transferred the seat of government from Satarato Poo- 
nab, the peishwa became the sole and undisputed head of ths 
Mahratta confederation. For several years he was involved 
in foreign connexions, the wars and politics of the Deccaa 
and Camat^c, and the reduction of the pi|atical power of 
An^a. The last of these objects gave rise to certain 
achievements of a memorable description, in which ths 
English bore the most conspicuous part. 
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The coast of the Concan, between Bombay and Goa, 
whioh belongs to the Mahratta territory, has aJways been 
the seat of tribes who exercised in piratical expeditions 
those predatory habits which elsewhere impelled them to 
inroads by land. In tfaie middle of the seventeenth centoiy, 
during the first rise of the Mahrattas, and while they were 
carrying on a maritime war with the Mogul, one of their 
officers, Conajee Angria, conceived the design of founding an 
independent kingdom. He was greatly aicted by the natural 
Imrrief-of precipitous rocks, which ahonff this coast rises 
out of the sea, like the hill-forts from the Indian plain. On 
the two insulated cliffs of Gheria and Severndroog reigned 
this chi^f and bis successors of the same name, where they 
became more and .more formidable, till at length they feh 
themselves able to. cope with the greatest European powers^ 
and even aspired to the dominion of the Indian seas. 
They made many valuable captures from different nations, 
who, through dread of their power, could not proceed along 
these coasts without a convoy. In February, 1754, a Dutch 
squadron of three ships, carrying 50, 36, and .18 guns re- 
spectively, was attacked, and the whole either burned or 
taken. The British then considered themselves called upon 
to take vigorous steps for putting down this growing and 
dangerous power; and the Mahrattas willingly afforded 
their co-operation. In March, 1755, Gomm(xlore James 
sailed with a squadron against Severndrpog, where Angria*8 
fleet was stationed ; but his ships, on the approach of the 
enemy* slipped their cables and ran out to sea. They were 
of light construction, and the crews, by fastening to flag-' 
staffs their robes, quilts, and even turbans, caught every 
breath of wind, and completely outsailed the English. The 
commodore then steered for the place itself, which was 
found to consist of several forts on the island and opposite 
coast, the works of v^hich were either cut out of the solid 
rock, or strongly framed of blocks ten or twelve feet square. 
By throwing in bombs, however, which blew up a large 
magazine^ wd caused a general conflagration in the princi- 
pal stronghold, he spread such an alarm, that the inhabitlunts 
and garrison successively evacuated the different stations. 
Rear-admiral Watson, having arrived with a much larger 
fleet, proceeded to the attack of Gheria, the capital, which 
Colonel Clive undertook to blockade on the land sidel On 
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tlMllthFelmiaiy, 1756, the ships took thslf 0telion% 
neit day opened so tremendous a fire, that the batti 
were soon silenced. On the Idth the enemy delhmrad «p 
the tow'n, solely, as it appeared, through terror «t ^km 
overwhelming discharge oif artillefr; for the< foittfe^ 
tions, constracted of solid rock and ouge blDehe of sIom^ 
were of such strength that no weight of metal eosM efer 
have effiM^ed a breach. The treasure, riiips, g«n% and 
every thing constituting the strength of this piratical stats 
fell into the hands of the Victorious squadron. 

The influence of the Mahratta confederate oontBiHcA 
constantly to increase. Sindia and H(dkar, on the invite* 
tion of the Nabob of Oude had crossed the Jumna, and 
invaded the Rohilla territory, which they soon overran, but 
were obliged to retire on the 'approach of the Afghan moo- 
arch. But it was not till 1760 and 1761 that those gruid 
expeditions were undertaken which promised at flnt te 
make them masters of the Mogul throne, and extend their 
dominion over the whole of India. Having called foitfa^ 
however, the strength of Ahmed Abdalla, they experieneed 
tiiose -signal overthrows, particularly in the battle (^ Puni- 
put, which we have already noticed in tracing the hS of 
that empire. The tidings of that fatal day filled all Mriia- 
rashtra with mourning. The disaster pressed with peculiar 
weight on BaUajee Rao, who, having suffered for sobm time 
under declining health, fell a victim to grie^ and £ed is 
June, 1761. 

The office of peishwa wits now become fuite he»difary, 
and Madoo Rao, son of the deceased, was imfuediately ele- 
vated to that distinguished rank, under the regency of his 
uncle, Ragonaut Rao. This chie^ afterward well kno^a 
to the English under the familiar name of Ragoha, had 
already acquired considerable military reputation. Foor 
years, however, had not elapsed, when the young peishwa 
showed a power and decision of character which fitted him 
for executing in person the duties of his exalted station, 
tn 1764 and 1766 he undertook his celebrated expedition 
against Hyder, the triumphant issue of which displayed at 
once his own abilities, and the almost inexhaustible re- 
sources of his military system. He carried on also, chiefly 
through the agency of his general Trimbudc Hama, tfa« 
Mher ^teiprise against Hyder which is meqtioRed iii this 
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liiUny of thtti pxiliee. Finally, towards the close of hit 
nign, tho pciahwa again undertook to establish the Mah- 
wltA Biipremaoj iti the very cjentre of Mogal power. A 
n«it army under Sindia overran Rohilcund, and Shah 
AUviiH'who inherited the mighty^ name of Great Mogul, 
lunriHg exchanged the protection of the English for that of 
the M ahratta^, enabled tlus people to seize all that was left 
•f the power which had so long been held supreme orer 

Madoo Rao made very considerable improvements in the 
different branches of government, especially in the colleo- 
tiOD of the leveniie ai& the administration of justice. He 
oould not extirpate the comiption which is deeply rooted in 
Hindoo politics ; but he studiously afforded protection to 
•gricalture, which, allowing for the inferior fertility of the 
countiy, was then more flourishing in Maharashtra than in 
ftny other pari of Hindostan. The revenue drawn from the 
people is estimated by Mr. Gn^t Duff at ten millions Btet* 
ling, of which, however, little more than seven entered the 
txeasory. The army consisted of 60,000 good cavalry, 
which, with the contingents of Sindia, Holkar, and' other 
feudatoty chiefs, might raise it to 100,000. They were 
followed to the field by crowds of irregular infantry, who 
were little better than camp-followers, and by bands of 
Fmdaree horse, fit only for plunder, but very eminently 
■killed in that vocation. 

Madoo Rao died in 177% without issue, and was mc* 

eeeded Iqr his next brother Narrain Rao, a youth not more 

than seventeen. He was placed in a difficult situation : the 

office of peishwa, after having crushed beneath it that of 

rajah, was itself beginning to lose its utiity and force. His 

uncle, Ragoba, was not likely to view without jealousy the 

elevation of so young a rival ; while a hodf of experienced 

ministers, trained uiuler successive peishwas to a thorough 

acquaintance with the affairs of states were beginning to 

aim at the supreme direction. In these cinnimstances, a 

temporary and apparent calm was followed by a dreadfiil 

commotiont On the morning of the 30th Angnst, 1778, 

Narrain Rao^ having observed some unusual agitation 

among the troops, desired one of the ministers to be on the 

alert ( but the warning was neglected. The un&Ttonate 

princi had ^ne in the lUtemoon to repose in a private 
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chamber, when a band of soldiers burst by an <A)8ciiit-eB*' 
trance into the palace. They at first pretended that thc^ 
came to demand arrears of pay, about which they had for 
some time been clamouring ; but it soon appeared that they 
were impelled by a darker ptupose. Narrain Rao, ranaed 
from slumber, ran^ into his uncle's apartments, and threir 
himself into his uncle's arms, entreating that he would 
save him. The latter at first appeared to interpoee is 
favour of his nephew ; but Somer Sing, the ringleader, said, 
" I have not gone thus far to ensure my own destruction; 
let him so, or you shall die with him." Ragoba then ex- 
tricated himself from the grasp of the youth, whom, as 
well as a iaithfiil servant that had dune round his neck, the 
conspirators instantly pierced with their swords. 
• All eyes were turned to Ragoba, as the person by Vhon 
alone this crime must have been suggested. For soine 
time no proof could be obtained, till Ram Sastree, one of 
the most respectable and upright of the ministers, having 
collected various evidences, brought the charge so home to 
him, that he at length confessed he had signed the oider 
to seize the person of bis nephew, but denied having 
in any deme sanctioned his death. A numerous body a 
Indian politicians still believe that such was the truth, and 
that a more criminal hand made an alteration in the writing, 
of which traces were asserted to be visible. In these cases, 
however, the strong feelings of the public always ad<^ the 
daricer belief; yet Ka'goba mounted without opposition the 
throne to which he had thus paved the way, and soon after 
departed on an expedition against Hyder, who was in the 
field attempting to regain some of the territory lost in the 
former war. But during his absence 6n this occasion, the 
ministers, partly sharing the indication of the public, 
partly seeing the opportunity of drawing into their own 
hands the supreme autkoi^ty, entered into a combinatioa 
for raising to the office of peishwa the unborn son of Gunga 
Bye, widow of the late peishwa, who had been left in a 
state of pregnancy. The lad^ was conveyed to the fortress 
of Poorundur, accompanied, it is aUeged, by a number pf 
Bramins' wives in the same condition, that in the event of 
the issue proving a female, a male child might be immedi- 
ately substituted. Ragoba, meantime, had been completely 
iuooeisfiil in his war against Hyder ; but learning the dan- 
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to whieh h« Wm expoied at home, hasiily concluded a 
peibBe» and hating endeavoured, by exteneive cooceuions, 
to conciliate the nizam, hast«ied back towaide Poonah* 
The ministeia eent against him Trimbuck Mama, the moet 
wariike of their body, who confidently expected to raise his 
military fame stlU blgherby the defeat of the peishwa. He 
was fttaUy disappointed. That ruler, thoof h with an in* 
forior army, charged in person at the head of a select corps 
of ten thousand men, and in twenty minutes completely 
rottted the army of Tiimbuck, who fell mortally wounded 
into the hands of hisadTersaiy. Had the conqueror pro* 
Boeded direct upon Poonah, where, on the arrival of the 
tiding the utmost confusimi and constemation prevailed, 
he might probably have resumed, almost without opposition, 
the power and dignity of peishwa. But, on the contrary, 
he mardied northward towards the Nefbudda, in hopes of 
being joined by Hblkar and Sindia, who had encamped in 
that quarteif. By this step he lost a favourable opportunity ; 
the government of Poonah recovered from its panic, and 
eolleSled a Ibroe of 60,000 men, while by intrigues and 
high offers they had induced the nizam to break treaty with 
their enemy» and to co-operate in their designs. To erowa 
their ffood fortune Ounga Bye produced a son, declared, 
fndeei^ by the opposite party to he supposititious, but now 
believed to have been the genuine <^bpnnff^f Nanrain Rao. 
At the ate of forty days, the in&nt was formally inaugui* 
aied in the office of peishwa. 

Ragoba's own army were so disgusted with the course he 
had followed, that th^ deserted in gieat numbers, and, after 
passing the Nerbudoa, he found lumself at the head of 
only 7000 cavalry. \At Indore, notwithstanding, he met 
Sindia and Holkar^ from whom he received a cordial recep* 
tion and liberal pronuses, and was empowered to recruit ms 
thinned ranks from their territory. He then advanced to 
the bonks of the Tuptee, with the view of completing the 
negotiation into which he had entered With the English 
government at Bombay. 
It was at that juncture a &vourite object with the oompany 
^ to secure their possession of that settlement, by adding to it 
the port of Bassein, with Salsette and eeveral smaller islands 
in its vicinity. Permission had been given to ■»*«««**^in an 
•ttvenf at the cowt of P«Miah, who was instrocted to watch 

MS 
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ereiy oppoxtunifcy of obUining iheae mnch-denred 
The Bombay government, on reeeiving the appliea&oci 
from Ragoba for aid to restore him to mipfeme power, de- 
termined to employ it as the means of accompUehiiig" their 
own purposes. It was contrary, indeed, to the directions 
and policy of the company to interfere in the internal dis- 
putes of the native powers ; and the support of a nstuiper 
and assassin was no vety creditable mode of realizing their 
objects. But these considerations were overiooked ; and 
indeed on this last point their defenders assert that they 
were very imperfectly informed, and really believed Ragobt 
innocent of the murder, and the peishwa illegitimate. 
Even that prince, however, started when he iieaxd the 
enormous conditions which his new allies attached to their 
assistance, particularly the cession of Bassein and Salsette. 
But, seeing that Sindia and Holkar, on whom he placed 
much fiopendence, had been gained over by his en^miea, he 
felt the necessity of submitting to every demand of the 
English, who, in the mean time, had taken the ittierty of 
possessing themselves of Salsette and its dependencies. 
In respect to their requisition, indeed, of a large sum of 
money, he was obliged to profess, what his drcamstaoees 
rendered exceedingly probable, an absolute inabiUty to iiir- 
nish it ; but deposited jewels to the value of six lacks of 
rupees, and stipulated the cession of an extent of terri- 
tory fiom which the sum demanded mi^t afterward be 
drawn. 

With a view to the fulfilment of this treaty, Colonel 
Keating landed at Cambay with a force which-wae raised 
to 2500 men. Having begun his march, he waa joined by 
an army, or rather mob, under Ragoba, amounting to about 
20,000, bearinff a very martial appearance, though quite in- 
capable of actmg with effect in combination with regular 
troops. The Indian chief was inclined to delay offensive 
operations ; but the English urged the propriety of advancing 
upon Poonah as the only course by which the ^ar could be 
brought to a decisive issue. They proceeded, accordingly, 
as far as Arass, where they were attacked by a large. Mab- 
ratta force, composed chiefly of cavalry. The enemy made 
^end desperate charges, and the battle continued long 
wHh various and even doubtful fortune, but at lenath ended 
in tht^cMnpiete repulse of the enemy. Colonel Keating's 
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was, however, so seTere, woMuntiag in tiis small de- 
toebment to 222,- ineloiding eleven o^ers, that ^e sus- 
pended his intention of advancing at present upon the 
eapital, and awaited at Dubhoy the termination of the rainy 
season and the arrival of further reinforcements. This 
{mrtial success, meanwhile, prodo^ an impression favour- 
able to the Engtish and their ally. Several of the late ad- 
herents of the ministry espoused their cause, eve n the 
Bisaad began to waver. The next campaign was therefore 
expected to open under venr promising auspices, when cir- 
cumstances occurred which gave an entirely new turn to 



The company, who had hitherto le^ the three prest* 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay separate and in- 
dependent, were now induced, by the inconveniences which 
had arisen from this^ arrangement, to establish one central 
anthorilby. They vested in the governor- general and eoun- 
dl of Calcutta a controlling power over the other two presi- 
dencies. The latter, however, were. not as yet much in- 
(dined to acquiesce ; and that of Bombay in particular had, 
in the late transactions, made very little reference to their 
new superiors. The supreme council, on being -apprized 
of their proceedings, strongly condemned them, as unjust 
in themselves, and contrary to the policy inculcated by the 
company, of avoiding ^l inte^erenee in the internal con- 
cerns of Indian states. This step is generally blamed by 
English politicians, though, as it appears to us, without any 
good reason. There seems more room to question the pro- 
priety of superseding entirely the Bombay government, and 
•ending Colonel Upton direct from Bengal to conclude & 
firesh treaty. This had certainly the effect of placing- the 
inferior presidency in a degrading situation, and of exposing 
it to the contempt of the native powers. It has also been 
observed, that the Hindoo courts mterpret every conciliate]^ 
wish as a sign of weakness, and immediately rise in their 
demands. Nana Fumavese, a Bramin minister, who had 
attained an entire aseendeiicy at Poonah, assumed a lofty 
tone ; and, indeed, as the English continued to demand the 
cession of Bassein and Salsette, he complained, not with- 
out some reason, that after having frankly admitted the un- 
wanantable sround on which their claim to these -places 
nitedy they shooid still wish to retain possession of «thisiv 
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tn viMit, th» negotiatMm took to mftvoanble a tanii i 
Ookmel Upton annoaiiced to tbe emmdls both of Cdi 
and Bombay, that in all probability it would, be ioimedktalf 
broken off. Saddenly, howerer, the Mahntta Butuster, 
teeing thiit the Britith authorities were really detanaiiiBd 
to renew the war, and «onteqaently had in no degrte bean 
actuated by fear, yielded almott eveiy |M>int in diaptttK A 
treaty wat conelnded at Poorandi^r, by whieh they ohtainai 
the eettiont demanded; while a mointh wat Aatd at tfaa 
period within wUch dw army of Rageba wat to be tvdnetd^ 
and their protection entirely ^withdrawn ftom hiat^ 

Affairs teemed amicably tcttled, when the wheel of 
eventt brought round another lemafkaMe diaiige. The 
eonit of directors at home, on being atorized of the ar* 
nngement made by the government of Bombay with Ra* 
goba, were more twtyed by its inkmediBto advantageei thad 
by their s^neral principles, and sent o«t a eoidial ap pioba* 
tion of the measure. Their despatch to tint effwt aniftd 
immediately after the condufloM of the treaty of Poorandar* 
It wat iittpostible at once to anniid to tdemA a trantatftkai | 
but the ooniici] at Bombay exulted in an extraordinaiy d» 
gree over the superior presidency which had so hanidy 
centured their conduct, vnd became aooording^ ditpoael to 
ihid pre«extt for pfacing themtetvet again in a hoetilt atti» 
tude towafdt the admmittration at Poonah. Thmr by bo 
meant withdrew entirely ^eir protection Aon Jtayoba) 
tiiey even derived eBceuragemerit from iaiarigiiet ountd oA 
to re-ettoblish hit influence, which, however, were baiM 
by the ptofound p<^ftical tkill of FttiMveie. The latter le* 
eeived with great Aivour a fVebebinan named St^ LabiB,wht 
ftppeart to have faeM oat toldm the expectation of a atroi^ 
military force from Europe. It wat concluded, on the 
whole, that Nana had thown a hoetile dispoaitioii ; and 
Mr. Hornby, the Governor of Bombay, entered on the 
ininutet a general review of Mahratta afflurt, in which he 
concluded that they were fatt verging to a eiitit that -woM 
Mmpel the Englith either to take tome active and deeativt 
|iart, or to relinquith ibr ever the hi^et of improving theb 
nwn condition m the wett of India. Mr. mttinn tot^ 
though he had concurred in the centure on the Bombty 
government, now began to think that be(««r tenat adght 
iittt9bMnsainidhy%hetteifty<i^fP^Mtra)kto fitgtMM 
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•Dt&oritjr to them *< to usist in tranqoiUizin^ this dissen- 
nons of the Mahratta iitate ;** to promote wiiich ekject ha 
«ent Colonel Leslie with a ationg detachment to march 
acfosa the centce of. India ficom Bengal to the weatern 
coast. 

.- The authorities at Bombay were not only highly elated 
bj the sanction thus giveh to their schemes, but even 
adopted the rash resolution of accomplishinff them with 
tbeir own resources, lest the glory should be shared by the 
troops under Colonel Leslie. In vain did Mr. Draper 
Depresent the importance of delay till their forces should be 
concentrated. Mr. Camac, who had now the lead in the 
council, not only carried his point of inmiediately opening 
the campaign, but was himself placed at the head of a 
committee to aid in the direction of military operations. 
The ccnnmand, in consequence of the claims of seniority, 
davplved on Colonel Egerton, whose health was extremely 
iiifinn, and who had acquired all his military experience in 
Gemiaiiy,-^o that an Indian war presented a scene alto- 
gether new to him. However, a force oi 3900 men, of 
whom only 000 were British, landod at Fanwell, and ad- 
vanced to attack the capital of the Mahratta empire. The 
maveh of aii army in India, encumbered with baggage, 
bullocks, and beasts of burden, is always slow ; but the 
tardiness of this movement, was altogether unprecedented. 
In, eleven days they had not cleared above eight miles. A 
week more brought them, on the 9th January, 1779, to the 
village of TuUygaom, where they found in front an army 
of about 50,000 men, who began to skirmish in their usual 
desttltoiy planner. They did not, however, venture on a 
serious attack ; but though ijiothing had occurred which 
might not have been foreseen with the utmost certainty, 
Mr. Camac and Colonel Cockbum, whd, in consequence 
of Colonel Egerton's sicknesS) had succeeded to the com^ 
mand, formed the determination, from which nothing could 
dissuade them, of immediate retreat. Such a step, in the 
£bu» of a Mahratta host, with their clouds of cavalry, was 
more perilous than the boldest advance. The English 
troops had scarcely begun to retrograde when their rear-' 
guard was assailed by the whole force of the enemy. Fer- 
timately it was commanded by Captain Hartley, a you&g 
Q&Mis of high rank and rising reputation, who gallantly 
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withitood raveral most iVurious cliatgM; aftd iktef 
finally unable to make a aeriouji impmaUm on any paH of 
tile Une. The loaa* bowever, was verj severe, am«Nmtiiif 
*- to upwards of tbiee hundred, among whom were ^eso 

European officers. 

After this action the militaiy authoritiea decided that 
even retreat was no Imger practicaUe, and canaeanenft^ 
that there remained no resource but nagotiatbn. Tlii% of 
eourse, was equivalent to offering the enemy a emrte bUmkf 
as to the terms on which the^ invaders shoiud be allowed to 
letum to Bombay. In vain did Hartley temonstrato aninat 
this humiliating step, and point oat a eouifee by whidi tb» 
retreat might nave been eilbeted; in vain did Camae ad* 
vanoe objections, which, however, he forbore to press} 
nothing could ^ake the pusiUanimous detorminatioik oi the 
commandeiBb They were even prepared to give up Ragebat 
had not that chief made a private agreemeiit to sunnider 
himself to Sindia^ The British themsehrea, by trealiBg 
with the i^ter, obtained somewhat more favourable taome} 
still the convention of Worgaom, if not the most ifisae* 
trous, was much the most disgraceful event wbieh had 
marked the annals of our army in India* All the points 
in dispute were yielded ; all the recent acquisations were 
to be restored ; and orders were sent that the troops now 
maiching upon Bengal should proceed no frrthcr* 

Both at Bombay ond at home the utmost in^Bfnatkm 
was felt at thi« convention. Mr. Gajmac, Colonels Sgeiton 
and Cockbum, were all three dismissed from the servioa* 
Their conduct in the present instance certainly appeals 
quite indefensible, and it is not a little remarkable t^ it 
lormed a decided contrast to that exliibited by them tm 
fimner occasions. ' Cockbum, in particular, had distin- 
guished hdmself by ezpioits of the most daring vidoiir, and 
was considered one of the best officen in the servloe ; but 
the qualities which had fitted him for a secondatT pait 
proved insufficient to guide his judgment in this highar 
and more arduous station. The treaty Was immediately 
annulled, as hayin'g been concluded widKNit sufficient a»« 
thority, and the arrival of Colonel Leriie with his detadi* 
inent was alone waited for in order to commence offensiva 
Uperations. This officer, however, had not made the dee* 
patch which was expected. Ifin mareh hprving btw 
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hf some of the Rajpoot dueft, he whmfShf aV 
lo^nred himself to be drawn mto petty contests, and iii the 
coime of five months had not i^oeeeded above 120 miles. 
Mr. Hastmgs was obliged to sapeisede him, and send in 
his plaee Colonel Ooddaid, who, by passing over three 
hnnored nnles in twenty days, reached Snrat, and avoided 
the «naies formed by the enemy to interrapt his promss. 

Tliis commander, who, though acting on a conciliatory 
nytenn towards the Bombay govermnent, was invested with 
junadietion nearly independent, began with an attempt to 
negotiate. This being Iband impracticable, (m account of 
the lofty tone assomea by the cabinet of Poonah upon its 
feeent success, hostilities were immediately commenced; 
nnd the English appeared no longer as auxiliaries to Ra* 
goba, but as principals. On the let January, 1780, Colonel, 
now Cteneral, Goddard crossed the Tuptee,. and before the 
end of the month reduced t>ubhoy, and carried by storm 
Ahmedabftd, the great but decayed capital of Guzerat. 
Then, however, he learned that Sindia and Holkar, with 
upwards of twenty thousand horse, had crossed the Ner> 
bndda, and were advancing to attack him. The former 
chief opened a negotiation with the British, for whom he 
pTofeaied a warm attachment; but, as it was soon per- 
eetved that he sought only to gain time, Goddard detert 
nnned, if possible, to brins him to a general action* He 
attained his camp by ni^t, and succeeded in surprising 
•cane of his outposts ; but the day daWned in time to enable 
the main body to mount their horses and present themselves 
hat order of battle. Thev even made a movement as if to 
charge ; but, being received with a brisk fire, galloped oS, 
and were soon out of sight ; and the English commander, 
who imagined he had gained a decisive victory, learned 
that the Mahratta army, quite entire, had taken a fresh po- 
sition at a little distuice. He again endeavoured to bnng 
them to action ; but on his near approach they merely dis- 
charged a flight of rockets, and disappeared, as before. 
Wearied with these fruitless and harassing operations, he 
at length removed his army, and placed it, £tring the rains, 
in cant<mmMits on the Nerbudda. 

-l>aring the next dry season, which commenced in Octo* 
bar, 1780, the general employed himself in the siege of 
BttMei% wlnle Coiouel Hartley covered his operadooib 
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■preaiding hit fi}rccr over a mtX part of the Coneao* wAeaee 
he drew both suppties anl revenue. Thi* campaiea was 
▼eiy suoceaefol; BaMein ennendered dn the lltk De- 
eember« while Hartley, taking a jodidoue position, com- 
pletely repalaed the whole combined force of the Mahratta^ 
which attempted to overwhelm him. Thus the English 
afiairs were beginning to assome a prosperoiui a^wct, 
when Goddard was apprized of an inmiediate intention on 
the part of government to open a negotiation. He was 
directed) therefoie, to hold hunself in readiness to cease 
hostilities as soon as intelligence should be received firam 
Poonah of a corresponding disposiUon. Thia reeolutioB 
was connected wHh certain events of the war- in the sooth 
of India related in a foimer chapter. Hyder, havinc 
formed an alliance with the nizara and the Mahrattas, had 
made a terrible irruption mto the Camatic, and was thrsat- 
eniag the very existence of the British establishment at 
Madras. Under these circumstances, it was determined to 
make sacrifices to a great extent, in order to detach the 
court of Poonah from this formidable confederacy. The 
treaty, however, proceeded slowly, especially after tidings 
had arriv^ of the catastrophe that had befallen Colonel 
Baillie's detachment. In these discouraging circumstanoes 
General Goddard conceived that an advance with his anny 
beyond the Ghauts, and thaj>lacinff it in a position so as 
to menace the Mahratta capital, might psoduce a favourable 
effect. With about 6000 men he penetrated whh Uttk 
difficulty the barrier of hills. Nana Fusnavese, however, 
still refused to separate from his ally, and the ^neral was 
so hapassed by attacks on his rear, by convm mteroepte^ 
and by the country being laid waste around him, that be 
felt at last the necessity of retreating to Bombay. In thia 
movement he was asrailed by the enemy with so much 
fury, that although he reached the coast without dishonour, 
he sustained a loss more i^evere than had been incurred in 
the campaign which terminated in the convention of Wor- 
gaom. 

Mr. Hastings^ meantime, attempted to influence the war 
by military movements from Bengal, directed towards the 
very heart of India. Captain Fopham, with 2400 men, 
erosn'ed the Jumna, and attacked the fort of Lahar ; but 
finding it much stronger than was expected, and labouring 
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tnuier the want of battering-cannon, he coM effect only a 
very imperfect breach. He determined, however, to storm 
it ; and, though both the officers who led the assault fell, 
the troops followed with such intrepidity that the place was 
carried, with the loss of 126 men. Bat the most brilliant 
exploit was that against Gwalior, a fortress repeatedly 
mentioned as being considered in Hindostan Proper the most 
formidable bulwark of the empire, though it could not rank 
vvith the impregnable hill-forts of the south and west. 
After two months of observation and contrivance, on the 
3d August, 1780, a party was employed to make a niffht- 
assault. They mounted the scarped rock by scaling-lad- 
ders, then ran up the steep face of the hill, and b)y ladders 
of rope ascended the inner wall, thirty feet high, when 
they found themselves within the place. Some of the men 
grave the alarm by firing prematurely; yet they stood 
their ground ; the garrison were confused and terrified, and 
the sun had scarcely risen, when the British troops, with 
almost no resistance, became masters of this celebrated 
fortress. 

In pursuance of the same system, Mr. Hastings sent 
Colonel Camac to carry the war into the territories of 
Sin^ia. He penetrated without difficulty into Malwa ; but 
the Mahratta chief then hastened to oppose the invasion, 
and by the rapid mancesuvres of his numerous cavalry soon 
reduced the British to great distress ; at the same time he 
kept up for seven days an incessant cannonade. The 
colonel, however, by remaining for some time inactive, 
lulled the suspicions of the enemy, then suddenly burst by 
night into his camp, and defeated him with great loss. Al- 
though he was not able to follow up this success, it raised 
considerably the reputation of the English, who also suc- 
ceeded, by a large sum of money, in detaching Moodajee 
Bhonslay, Rajah of Berar, from the other Mahratta chiefii. 
Thus, after various transactions, a separate convention was 
first concluded with Sindia on the 13th October, 1781 ; 
and, finally, on the 7th May, 1782, a general peace was 
signed at Salbye, on terms as favourable as the checkered 
events of the war could give room to expect. The limits 
of the respective territories were fixed nearly on the same 
footing as by the treaty of Poorundur ; and a monthly pen- 
sion of 25,000 rupees was assigned to Ragoba. Thus 
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closed the first Mahratta war, by which our countrymen, it 
must be confessed, had eameid very little either of giorj or 
advantage. 

From this time the relations of that people with our goT- 
emment were for many years those of amity and alliance. 
This union was produced by common dread of the exorbi« 
tant power and pretensions of the house of Mysore. We 
have seen them united with the British in successive leagues, 
and affording a loose and tumultuary aid in the contests 
which overthrew the power of Tippoo. The history of the 
confederation, however, was remarkably distinguished by 
the rise of Sindia to a pre-eminence which made him de- 
cidedly superior to all its other leaders. His territory being 
contiifuous to the southern states and to the fragments of 
the aI ogul empire, he added to it successively these difier- 
ent possessions. On the east he subdued Bundelcund ; on 
the west he rendered tributary the warlike princes of 
Rajpootana. At length, amid the dissensions of the impe- 
rial court. Shah Allum, retaining still the name, revered 
even in its downfall, of Mogul emperor, placed himself 
under the protection of Sindia. That chief thus became 
master of Agra, Delhi, and the surrounding territories ; 
and he exercised all that now remained of imperial power. 
He was so elated by these successes that he ventured upon 
a demand of cheut or tribute from the government of Ben- 
gal ; a claim which Mr. Macpherson, then governor, repelled 
with the highest indignation, and Insisted upon its formal 
renunciation. 

Sindia's elevated position was in other respects precarioos 
and difficult. Labouring under an extreme deficiency of 
funds, he was obliged to levy exorbitant contributions from 
the Rajpoot chiefs. That proud race rose in insurrection, 
and were joined by Mohammed Beg and Gholaum Kawdir, 
to whom, as well as to the emperor hunself, the domination 
of the Mahratta ruler had become odious. In an invasion 
of Rajpootana he was completely defeated, and though the 
feudal bands of that country, as usual after a victory, dis- 
persed and went to their homes, Sindia was now unable to 
resist the power even of the Moslem princes. He was 
again defeated, and reduced to the greatest extremity, when 
he implored, though with little success, that Nana Fuma- 
\iese would forget all grounds of quarrel and jealousy, and 
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find m him the general cause of the Mahratta confederation. 
fie was extricated by the savage violence of Gholnnm 
Kawdir himself, vrho, having obtained possession of Delhi « 
and of the emperor's person, treated him, his family, and 
adhei^nts with the most wantpn barbarity. With his own 
hand he used the point of a dagger to put out that prince's 
«ye8 ; and committed other cruelties which rendered him 
the object of general horror and disgust. At length his 
«wn associate, Ismael Beg (who had succeeded to Moham- 
med), went over to Sindia, who also at length obtained a 
reinforcement /rom Poonah. He was thus enabled to enter 
Delhi, and pursue Kawdir, who was taken and put to 
^eath. In this way the Mahratta chief regained almost 
the entire plenitude of his dominion. He sought to 
Atrenethen his military power by various means not re- 
ported to by any of his predecessors. He enlisted into his 
army the various warlike races in the north of India, — the 
valiant Rajpoot horsemen, the Goseins, a religious sect, 
'whose tenets did not prevent them from taking arms, and 
«ven Mohammedan soldiers who liad been thrown oat of 
the Mogul service. But the force on. which he chiefly re- 
lied was a coips of regular infantry, or^ahized and disci- 
plined in the European manner, by a French adventurer 
named De Boigne. This body, at first consisting only of 
two battalions, had been rapidly augmented, till it amounted 
to three brigades, each comprising 5600 infantry, 500 cavalry, 
and forty pieces of cannon. He had, besides, a separate 
train of artillery, and was supported by a body of irregular 
Infantry. A considerable territory was assigned for tha 
support of this corps, — ^which included officers of all nations, 
among whom was a considerable proportion of English. 

Having thus rendered himself the most powerful among 
the Mahratta princes, Sindia's next object was to acquire a 
preponderance at the court of Poonah. He proceeded 
thither with the professed purpose of investing the peishwa 
with the dignity of Vakeel-i-Mootluq, or supreme deputy, 
^hich he had. caused the Mogul to confer, — a most unwel- 
come visit, which Nana Fumavese sought in vain to de- 
cline. Sindia arrived, and was received with every mark 
of outward respect. The peishwa, amid great pomp, was 
invested with this new title, which was considered an addir 
tion to the splendour even of his rank ; while the gallAOt 
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warrior, being appointed his perpetual deputj, with the 
right of nominating a sacceaaor, acquired all the real power 
attached to the function. Besides dazzling the eye of 
the youthful prince by the pomp of thia ceremony, he 
gained his favour by inviting him to field-sports and other 
amusements, whence he had been in a considerable degree 
withheld by the austere maxims of the aged Bramin his 
minister. In short, Sindia seemed about to supplant Nana 
Fumavese, as the arbiter of the Mahratta state, when he 
was seized with a violent illness, which tenninated his life 
on the 12th February, 1794. 

Mabadajee Sindia, who had been the chief instrument in 
raising his house to be the first in Hindostan, was a person 
of very great activity and address, long experience, and o( 
so much principle as to be supposed incapable of commit- 
ting any very enormous crime, — a praise which cannot often 
be bestowed on the great men of India. His death at the 
present moment, when a danger of the greatest magnitude 
mipended over the state, may probably b^ considered as the 
main cause of the ultimate decline of the Mahratta power. 
Dying without issue, he adopted as his successor, not the 
nearest heir, but Dowlut Rao, his mnd-nephew, the son 
of his youngest brother ; a youth only fifteen years of- age, 
who, though possessed of talents and enterprise, was without 
that expenence which would have been necessary to guide 
him through the difficult circumstances in whidi he was 
soon placed. 

Nana Fumavese, on the death of his rival, seemed again 
replaced in the supreme direction of affairs ; but the veiy 
eagerness with which he clun? to power soon involved him 
in a deeper calamity. While lie kept Madoo Rao, the pe* 
ishwa, in very strict tutelage, he held also in close ccmfine- 
ment Binee Rao, the son of Ragoba, who, in approaching 
manhood, displayed high accomplishments and engaging 
manners, which rendered him an object of general interest. 
This was particularly felt by his cousin Madoo Rao. An 
epistolary communication was opened, and a romantic 
fnendship formed by these two young men, who stood in i 
a position of such deadly rivalry. In their correspondence 
they were wont to anticipate the moment when, delivered 
from their present thraldom, they might form a personal 
intimacy, and emulate the great actions of their ancestonh 
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T*hlfi innocent exchange of sentiment being diflcovered 
by Nana Fumavese, excited his most violent rage. He 
increased the rigour of Bajee Rao's confinement, and loaded 
Madoo with the severest reproaches. The hiffh-apirited 
youth, in a paroxysm of grief and indignation, threw him- 
4self from a terrace in the palace, and died in two days. 
This was a most disastrous event to Nana Fumavese ; for 
H&jee, whom he had done so much to make his enemy, was 
tfke legitimate heir. The minister attempted at first to 
parry this fatal circumstance, and proposed that the widow 
of the deceased prince, though -she had not reached the age 
of womanhood, should adopt a son, whom he might establish 
as pcishwa, and in his name administer the state. "He found 
this measure, however, to be quite repugnant to public feel- 
ing ; and learning that Sindia had declared in favour of the 
imprisoned youth, endeavoured to make the best of his 
situation by employing his influence in raising the latter to 
the 'Vacant dignity. Sajee Rao, on the intention of Nana 
being announced, was so much surprised, that he obliged 
the messenger to take hold of a cow's tail, and swear by 
the holy waters of the Godavexy that no stratagem was in- 
tended. He then repaired to Poonah, and was placed on the 
musnud. The reconciliation, however, could not be durable. 
The court from this time became a complete chaos of po- 
litical intrigue, between the peishwa, who endeavoured to 
exercise Ms own authority, and Nana, Sindia, Puiseram 
Show, and other chiefs, who sought to administer it in his 
name. These individuals appear in the confused scene one 
day united in close alliance, the next plotting one another's 
destruction. We shall not now follow the thread of these 
intricate transactions, nor encumber our pages with the un- 
couth names of humbler individuals who,, amid the general 
confusion, contrived to thrust themselves into notice. Some 
attempts were even made to employ as an instrument the 
long-imprisoned rajah, whose title was still dear to the Mah- 
ratta people. Nana Fumavese, after passing through va- 
rious fortunes, and being reduced to the lowest distress, was 
restored to some share of his former power, but died soon 
afterward, leaving the reputation of one of the ablest and 
most skilful politicians that India had ever produced ; and 
there remained no individual possessed of those comprehen- 

N2 
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ftsre and stateaman-like Tiews which were soon mach 
wanted to direct the affaire of the oonfederatiim. 

Even before the death of Nana, the court of Poonahbad 
been placed for some time in a critical situation. It had 
been united in a triple alliance -with Britain and the nizami 
against the power and pretennons of the hovue of Mysore^ 
ftnd had repeatedly co-operated, though in an irregular 
and unsatisfactory manner, with the English in their wan 
with that dynasty. Lord ComwaUiB, though he had much 
reason to complain of the conduct of their army, fOTbore 
showing toy resentment, and granted to them a third, or 
equal share with the company and the nizam, of the ceded 
territory. When ' Marquis Wellesley afterward entered 
upon the last and decisive contest with Tippoo, he called 
upon the Mahratta government to fulfil the stipulations of 
this alliance. By that time, however, they had begun te 
cherish a deep and not ill-grounded jealousy respecting the 
rapid progress of the British power ; and although thej 
chose to temporize, their wishes were now decidedly in 
lavour of Mysore. Nana strongly shiired this feeling ; yet 
he decidedly objected to any measure which miffht commit 
the state in a war with so formidable a nation. But Sintfia 
and the peishwa, those young and ardent spirits, embraced 
with enthusiasm the cause of the sultan ; and it is belieiKd 
that a resolution had been formed to espouse his cause, 
when they were petrified by the intelligence of the fall of 
Serinffapatam, the death of its ruler, and the downfall of his 
formidable dynasty. Then indeed every effort was made 
to excuse their inactivity as allies, and to explain away 
every symptom of a hostile intention. 

Thouffh the remissness on the part of the Mahrattas had 
been undeniable. Marquis Wellesley declined showing any 
resentment ; he even set apart lor them a portion of the 
partitioned territory. But he determined to avail himsdf 
of his present commanding position to establish if possible 
an effective control over thu great and turbulent state. He 
tendered to them the share in the spoils of Mysore, ooupksd 
with the o<Hidition thai the peishwa, on terms similar to 
those of a treaty just arranged with the nizam, should 
feceive a British subsidiary force, ceding a portion of terri- 
tory, the clear revenue of which mi^ht be sufilcient for their 
maintenance. By this arrangement it was obvion&iy in- 
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•tended to reduce the Mahratta power to a state of yaeaalage ; 
and aocordinglj, after some months of delay and evasion, 
the proposal was decidedly rejected. The governor-general, 
however, embraced every opportunity of pressing this wise 
and politic measure ; and, contrary to what might have been i 
expected, circumstances occurred which produced a favour* 
able disposition towards it. The peishwa, the nominal head 
of the Mahratta confederation, and a prince of spirit and 
ambition, saw his power controlled and narrowed by that of 
the new miUtary chiefs. Sindia, in particular, commanded 
a force much superior to that of his master, and began more 
and more to act as the real lord of Maharashtra, viewing 
the other as little more than a pageant of state. The sove- 
reign had long objected to an expedient so hazardous both 
to himself and his people, as that of calling to his aid a 
foreign race, who had already acquired such an alarming 
ascendency. At length, however, he agreed to accept their 
aid, on the condition that the subsidiary force should not 
actually enter his- territory, but take a station on the frontier, 
to be employed when he should think it necessary. This 
qualification was evidently made with the view that, without 
allowing the English to gain any real footing, he might use 
their name and the drea^ of their interposition to establish 
his own influence over the native leaders. Marquis Wet- 
lesley, however, conceived -that if he succeeded thus far, it 
would not be long before he should accomplish his object, 
and resolved to accept the proposition. But events imme- 
diately occurred which enabled him, with unexpected facility, 
to realize his utmost wishes. 

The rival housee of Sindia and Holkar, after recently 
emerging from the lowest obscurity, had divided between 
them nearly the whole military power of the Mahratta state. 
For some time they ranked neurly equal ; but after Mahad-^ 
lyee Sindia had risen to greatness, his family necessarily 
acquired a very decided preponderance. The piower of the 
Holkars, however, revived under an illegitimate branch, 
Jeswunt Rao, who by bcddness, enterprise, and a peculiar 
talent for predatory warfare soon raised himself, notwith- 
standing the stain on his birth, to be the head of his house, 
and the leader of all who fought under its banners. Dis* 
aensions soon arose between mm and Sindia, whose territory 
he did not span in the coaxse of his ravages. After various 
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movmientB the two armies engaged near Indore, Hoikar'* 
capital; when that chief was completely routed, with the losa 
of ninety-eight pieces of cannon ; and his power was sap- 
poeed to be so completely crushed, that Sindia reiy impm- 
dently neglected any farther pursuit. No force is so easily 
or so rapidly recruited as that of the Mahrattas. TIm 
vanquished leader, having undertaken some inroads into the 
surrounding territories, soon rallied round him all the hciA 
youths who delighted in plunder and adventure; large 
bands even from the ranks of his adversary, tired of an 
inactive life, flocked to his camp. In short, he soon found 
himself in a condition to march upon Poonali. Sindia and 
the peishwa united their forces to oppose him ; and there 
ensued in the vicinity of that city one of the most obstinate 
battles recorded in the annals of Indian warfare. Holksr 
fought with the utmost desperation, and led his men. to 
successive charges with such fiiry that the enemy were 
completely brdien, and fled in every direction. Colonel 
Close, the British resident,^while the engagement lasted, 
hoisted his ^ag, which was respected by lx>th parties ; and 
next day he was asked to visit the victorious general He 
found him in his tent, ankle deep in mud, wounded both 
with a spear and sabre. He received the colonel with the 
utmost politeness, professed a cordial attaclmient to the 
EngUsh, and expressed a wish that they would assist in 
adjusting his differences with Sindia and the peishwa This 
last, however, whose courage failed entirely during the 
engagement, had fled to Singurh, whence he intimat^ hii 
willinffnees to accede to the terms on which the British had 
offered to support him in power. He hastened to the coast, 
and embarked at Sevemdrooff for Bassein, where he was 
met by Colonel Close. On the 81st December, 1802, they 
eoncluded a treaty, which may be considered as sealing the 
fate of India. The peishwa agreed to receive and support 
a subsidiary force sent by the company, while the latter 
undertook to re-establish him as head of the Mahratta con- 
federation. 

Expectations were now entertained that Sindia, who had 
been so deeply committed against Holkar, and had suflfered 
so severely from his hostility, would concur in the treaty. 
On the contrary, both he and Raghojee Bhonslay, who had 
become Rajah of Berar, and was Uie only other very powe^ 
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Ihl chief of that nation, uaitad in the reaoliition of morousljr 
opposing the entzanee of a Ibreign power into the Mahntta 
territoTy. 

In entering on the greateit wa? which Britain ever waged 
in India, and which was destined completely to establish 
her supremacy over that region, it is impossible to refrain 
from some inqairy respecting the necessity and the wisdom 
of this eventful measure. Mr. Mill, in a very masterly 
discussion upon this subject, argues, that the war arose out 
of the treaty of Bassein, which was manifestly the sponta- 
neous act of the governor-general ; and that the MaJiratta 
chiefs, engrossed by their own contests for power, had no 
immediate intention or wish to involve themselves in hostility 
with^ the British government. The object of each was to 
obtain possession of the peishwa*s person, and to exercise 
in his name a general control over the whole state. But an 
arrangement which withdrew altogether the peishwa from 
the control of any of them, and transferred to a foreign 
power all the weight of his name and resources, besides 
humbling their national pridlo, presented a common obstacle 
to the ambitious views of each chie^ a^d was therefore to all 
an object of equal resentment. To the extent, therefore, 
that the war was voluntarily incurred by the British adminis- 
tration, the historian's argument seems quite incontroverti- 
ble. He goes on to muntain that the company might have 
safely lool^ on, and seen the different leaders waste them- 
selves in intemalconflicts, while, courted by each, they might 
have secured advantages to themselves, and held the balance 
between them. This part of the question, however, depends 
upon circumstances that are extremely complicated ; and 
the arguments urged on the other side appear to be at least 
equally plausible. 

It has never been denied, that a power which sees its* 
neighbours engaged in war may be justified in interfering, 
either from generosity to defend the oppressed, or from 
policy, lest any one state, by conquering the others, should 
attain a dangerous ascendency. But the conflicts of the 
Mahratta chiefs now bore much less the character of internal 
disturbance, than of regular war between independent 
princes. The common national tie served little more than 
to inspire the design and hope of a eeneral dominion,-— the 
object which had obviously kindled the ambition of the 
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■ereral Mj^rMlU. There was therefore, perhkps, a Rnnjr 
prebBbilit; that era long aoaut one of theae leailen woaU 

Sin the >upnm»:T( and wield the entire leeou rcea of tb< 
[khntta power. It wemB impoBaible to denj that in socb 
a CBie an able warriar might have become very fomiidsbh 
to Bntain, both bj the great extent of tenitoiy which be 
would have comiDuideil, and bj the succeas which migU 
haoe been expected from disciplining hia ttoops after Ibe 
European manner. He would also have enjoyed the prw- 
pect of being aided by the French, while the Engiinh would 
We had to diesd the doubltul faith of the nizam and Mha 
natire prioces wbom tbey held in Tissalage. 

The governor-general, haying determined upon wu, 
formed averycomprehenaive plan of operations both for tin 
Bggrandiiement and permanent aecurity of the BritiEb em- 
pire in India. General Wellesley, from the Mysore frontiei, 
and Colonel SteieDion, liom Hydrabad, were inatnicted to 
make a combined morement npon Poonah, to diiie oat tht 
force occupying that capital, re-establiih the authority of Ibt 
peiahwa, and pniiecute, if necjuary, the war against Sindii 
and the Rajah of Berar. A force, destined to coatrol the 
whole Mabmtta confederation was, agreeably to the ome 

S'an, to be pemujiently stationed in that ciQ'. Meantime, 
enefat Lake wsi ordered to advance from Bengal into Iht 
interior provinces, to attack and diqMine the anny trained 
under European ofGcers by De Boigne, and now commanded 
byanofficerofthenameof Perron. The result of operalion« 
in this quarter would, it was hoped, extend the British fron- 
tier to the Jumna, and thereby include the imperial cities of 
Agra and Delhi. It was also expected that possesuOB 
might be obtained of the individual who stiU bore the title 
of Great Mogul, which, even in its lowest depression, 
commanded great reverence throughout Hindostsn. At tlie 
same time the maritioiB territory of Cuttack, belonging to 
the Rajah of Berar, was if possible to be added to the British 
territories, wliich would then comprehend the whole eastern 
coast Irom Arracan to Cape Comorin. With the same 

view the Bombay presidency were to send a. ■-■-— — 

reduce BaraBeh and the neighbouring coast o: 
the event of success in this great enterprise 
woiM bt master* of the wbote drcuit of tb 
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ftnd be able to cut off all connexion between their EoTopean 
and native enemies. 

Such was the general plan of the campaign, which cer- 
tainly had a very grand object, combining a great variety of 
interests ; and the issue proved, that at every point adequate 
means of success had been provided. Yet it may perhaps 
he questioned whether it was founded on the wisest prin- 
ciples of military policy. Would it not have been more 
advantageous to have brought the main strength to bear 
upon that vitd part in the Centre of Mahratta dominion, 
where the armies of Sindia and of the rajah were assem- 
bled ? By such a movement these would have been more 
easily and completely crushed ; after which the secondary 
objects might have been effected without difficulty, either 
by conquest or cession. The destination of any part of the 
force against points so insulated as Baroach and Cuttack 
seems liable to particular objection. 

On the 9th of March, 1803, General Wellesley marched 
from his position at Hurryhur, and on the 12th entered the 
Mahratta territory. Colonel Stevenson, at the same time, 
broke up from Hydrabad with the subsidiary force of about 
8000 men, and 15,000 troops furnished by the nizam. On 
the 15th. April the two divisions united at Akloos, about 70 
miles south-east of Poonah. Holkar, on hearing of the 
approach of the English, determined not to involve himself 
in hostile proceedings, but retreated to Chandore, a place 
130 miles to the northward of Poonah, — ^leaving Amrut Rao, 
whom he had invested with the dimity of peishwa, with 
only a small detachment in that capital. The general then 
judged it unnecessary to lead his whole army to a place 
where it could not without much difficulty procure subsist- 
ence ; but being informed by Colonel Close that there was 
reason to apprehend Amrut Rao would set fire to the capital, 
where part of the family of the peishwa still resided, he 
formed a select corps of cavalry, and advanced with such 
speed, that in thirty-two hours he reached Poonah, which 
Amrut had hastily quitted without attempting any violence. 
The Endish power being thus established in the Mahratta 
capital, the peishwa was escorted from Bombay by a detach- 
ment under Colonel Murray, and resumed his seat on the 
musnud amid the congratulations of the British and native 
armies. 
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Oenenl "Wenei ley, having Ham mcotnafi^hed tho main 
object of the treaty of Bassein, was inclined to piuh hii 
advantagea no fiiurther, bat to allow the great militazy chiefr 
to retain their independent position. Holkary in fact, with 
whose interests the present measure came into the most 
immediate collision, declined inyolving himself in any hasty 
step ; and, having retired into the heart of his own domin- 
ions, watched the progress of events. But Sindia and the 
Rajah of Berar viewed with the deepest indignation tbe 
success of a scheme which placed the head of the Mahratta 
confederacy under control, and the capital in the hands of a 
foreign power. These two chiefii led their forces to positioos 
where, in communication with each other, they threatened 
the territory of the nizam. In this criticsd state of aflhin, 
Wellesley, who had been invested by the govemor-jraieial 
with the entire power of peace and war, instructed Colonel 
Collins,- the British resident in the camp of Sindia, to 
demand an explanation of his present threatening attitude. 
That chief gave the most positive assurances of a pacific 
disposition, and even of an intention to acquiesce in tbe 
treaty of Bassein ; but as, in conjunction with the Rajah of 
Berar, he still maintained his menacing posture, and was 
understood to be issuing orders to his officers to hold them- 
selves in readiness to act on the shortest notice, it was 
judged further necessary to require that he and the rajah 
should withdraw their troops to their ordinary stations in 
t^e centre of their respective territories, wliole a corres- 
ponding movement should be made on the part of the 
British army. To this demalid Sindia replied, that he 
expected in a few days to have an interview with the Raiah 
of Berar, when the resident should be informed '* whether 
it should be peace or war." This ambiguous expressioB, 
so strongly indicative of the latter alternative, induced the 
general to advance to Walkee, a strong post near Ahmed- 
nugger, whence he could with advantage commence militaiy 
operations. 

On the 4th June, the rajah arrived, and had a meeting 
with Sindia ; but the principal conference did not take place 
till tbe 8th. When the resident, however, on the 12th, 
demianded to know the result, he was met only by delays 
and subterfuges. The two princes acknowledged them- 
selves to be in some respects dissatisfied with the treaty of 
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Mmeaeinf but dedsrad tliat their tfoopi w«ze in their own 
iarritoiy without any hostile intention. At length the 
remonstrances of Colonel Collin% seconded by a letter from 
Crenenil Wellesley, procured toot him an audience on the 
26th July ; though he obtained nothing beyond shifts and 
excuses till the 31st, when he threatened an imn^ediate 
departure. He was then invitedN to the rajah's tent, and a 
profMied was made that the allies should letire to Bu^an- 
p€M>T, .fifty-eight miles in their rear, provided the English 
«M>ixunaAder would withdraw his troops to their usual stations 
at Madras and Bombay* This arrangement, which would 
have left the Mahratta tenitory entirely at the disposal of 
the confederates, was at once rejected ; and they at length 
offered to maiteh back to their reflective capitals, provided 
the Rritish army should comtiience a retrograde movement 
en the very same day. This proposition wasvjudged worthy 
of beittir transmitted to the general. The letter, however, 
puvpottmg to convey it, on being delivered, was found to 
contain no such offer, but merely the first and rejected 
proposition. The resident, then concluding that the sole 
ofcject of the confederates was to gain time, at once quitted 
the camp, and the war immediately conimenced. 

General Wellesley, with characteristic promptitude, 

marched upon AhmednnggeT, and on the 8th August, 1803, 

summoned that fortress, which was considered one of the 

bulvarks of the Deccan. On the first day the tovm was 

stormed, and on the 1 0th a battery was opened against the 

fort, which on the 12th was evacuated by the garrison. He 

then proceeded to the city of Aurungabad. Meantime, 

however, the confederates with their numerous cavaliy had 

passed Colonel Stevenson, and appeared resolved to cross 

the Oodavery and make a rapid march against Hydrabad, 

the capital of the nizam. Wellesley, hbwever^ by a judicious 

movement, obliged them to return northwards. But as the 

flying warfare, which they seemed inclined to pursde, would 

have been exceedingly harassing, his grand object was to 

bring them, almost on- any terms, to close combat. The 

two English commanders with this view marched separately, 

though at a small distance, along the two roads by which 

the enemy was expected to pass. General Wellesley, having 

learned, that their infantry was encamped in his vicinity, 

hastened forward ; when, on reaching the plain contiguous 

V0L.II.-0 
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to the village of Aflnye, he diaeovered thai whole tttttf^ 
inclodmg every description of troops, and woaoaBtinw^ 
upwards of 50,000 men, drawn up in <nrder of battle, oa 
own force, though composed of veteran soUiers, did not 
exceed 4500; yet he determined to proceed to the atta^; 
while hie men, &r firom being struck with any ap^^tehensioBt 
exultingly exclaimed, *^ They cannot escape ua !" As they 
•advanced, however, the enemy's artUlery, the best organised 
part of their force, opened a most . destractire fir^ whiek 
sreatly thinned the British ranks. The genffral^ bong 
informed by one of the offieers in command that his guns 
could not be got forward, owing to the number of men and 
bullocks that were disabled, said, <' Well, tell him to get on 
without them." The .British infantry, therefore, movM 
forward , in the face of this tremendous fire with a eteai^ 

Saee, and bore down all.oppositioa. The enemy's cavahy, 
owever, on seeing the opposite ranks so much ledueei^ 
made a desperate attempt to break them ; but they than 
encountered a most gallant charge by the JSneliah horse, 
which soon compelled them to join the retreat of the in&ntiy. 
The victory seemed complete, when it was fat a moment 
rendered doubtful by a very unexpected kicident. By a 
stratagem not uUexaiSipled in the East, a considerable nam- 
ber of Indians had thrown themselves on the ground, and 
been passed as dead by the advancing troops. They now 
started up, seized some of the captured guns and com- 
menced a brisk fire from behind, under favour of which a 
few of the flying squadrons rallied. General Weilesley, 
however, with his usual presence of mind, detached several 
corps, by whom this alarming resurrection was soon put 
down ; and the whole Indian host was forthwith involved in 
one promiscuous flight, leaving on the field .twelve hundred 
dead, with nearly the whole of their artillery. The British 
on their side lost about a third of their force in killed and 
wounded. 

Such was the battle of Assaye, which est;:blished the Cuae 
of the greatest commander of the age, and fixed the dominkMH 
of Britain over prostrate India. Yet his conduct on this 
occasion has been the subject of considerable controversr, 
and many consider that the British troops were too darinw 
led on to an unequal combat. The panegyrists of Se 
general, on the other hand, argue, that he avuled himself 
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•f this dttmnitaiiee ss ihB only iatAing upon which the 
^n«iDj coold be induced to engage in regulu battle. Bat 
this plea it lefuted by one of his interesting letters to Sir 
Thomas Munro, where he disclaims any intention of acting 
sepaiTately from Colonel Stevenson, and admits himself to 
have been taken considerably by surprise when he dtsteo- 
vei«d the whole .Indian army assembled on the plun of 
Aesaye. He judged, however, that had he then attempted4o 
retreat, the hostile cavalry would have pressed closely upon 
him, and probably caused some loss, besides a depression 
of the spirits and courage of the troops. Sir Thomas, rather 
a severe military critic, observes, ** If there was any thing 
wrong, it was in giving battle ; but in the conduct of the 
action every thing was right. General Wellesley gave every 
part of hisarmy its faVL share ; left no part of it unemployed ; 
but supported, sometknes with cavalry, sometimes with 
in&ntry, every point thai was pressed at the very moment 
that it was most hecessaiy." In regard to the result also, 
it has been said that the enemy suffered so little of actual 
loss as to tender the battle very indecisive. But beddes 
the 4;aptare of their formidable^artilleiy, and the extensive 
dispersion which in un^sciplined armies always follows 
defeat, it appears probaUe that this triumph, achieved by 
so great a disparity of numbers, produced a moral effect 
greater than would have arisen from a much more decisive 
victory gained under ordinary circumstances. There is 
something extremely sensitive in the Indian mind, that is 
acted upon with extraordinary force by whatever is strange 
or unexpected. Such dii^lays of valour they never fail to 
exaggerate, attaching to them a mysterious efficacy which 
parti^es deeply of the supernatural. It was on the field of 
Assa3f<e perhaps- that the spirit of India was vanquished ; 
and Hindustan, after that fetal day, was viewed by its people 
as having passed into the hands of invincible conquerors. 
After this victory Sindia proceeded to make separate 
overtures ; but as they were presented at first through pri- 
vate and unaccredited channels, winch he might afterward 
disown, no poceeding could be founded upon them. The 
commander-in-chief mrected Colonel Stevenson to reduce 
the great city of Burhanpoor and the adjoining ioxt of 
Asseerg^ur, which bore the reputation of bein^ almost 
impregnable. The town yielded without oppositKm, and 
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Uie toft «fter a ■mpnaiiigbr AoA twiikaiiee. Sindb tfaaa 
began in eameat to sua wt P^xp^ >^Bd ^^ tenss of an 
armiftioe were arruiged fi» all hia teiritoilea aoutk of tlw 
Nerbodda. The Biitiah genefal next led his aimy a^faimt 
BenuTr and foimd the njah with his troops on the frfams of 
Argttom, when, eontnurr to the conTention* he was aliS 
Bopported by a strong body of Sindia's cavalij. Welieskj 
attacked them without hesitation, and, after a oontest isw 
obstinate than at Assaye, gained a complete victory. Siege 
was tbm laid to Gawilgfaor, one of those hill-farta whidi 
are esteemed the baiwarks of India. Itmadeamorovigorogf 
deience than any of Sindia's strongholds, and aoTere laboor 
was required in planting the canndn on its steep aides ; bat 
In a veiy few days a breach was effected, and the outer wail 
was carried by storm. There nm'ained still an inner raai- 
part, which for some time deftated the effi>rts of the assail- 
ants, till Captain CampbeU, with a detachmait of light 
troops, carried It by escalade, and opened the fate to the 
nst of the.aimy# 

The general could now have advanced upon the lajah's 
capital, and threatened the extinction of his power ; bat a 
▼alceel had already arrived in his camp to solicit a confereDCt 
preparatory to negotiation. This envoy endeavoured to 
prove thatt -his master had never «itertained any hosttte 
utention; and after some unprofitable discusncoi on Uiis 
question, asked the terms on which peace might now be 
obtained. The British commander demanded the eessioB 
of the maiitim dirtrict of Cuttack, which was deairaUe for 
completing the company's dominion over the eastern coast ; 
also the surrender of a territory on the river Wurda, ths 
authority over which had hitherto been ineonvenietttly 
shared between the rajah and the nizam. Some fbither 
demands were made, but withdrawn ; and the arrangements^ 
being hastened by the fajl of Gawilg^ur, were completed on 
the 16th, and the treaty signed oh the 17th Decembiw, 1803. 

Meantime, the central regions of Hindostan were the 
theatre of events equally memorable. Sindia's force here 
consisted almost exclusively of the large corps formed on 
thp European model by De Boigne, who, having retained 
to France, had, as we have alreiSy stated, been succeeded 
by Perron. These troops were considered very fgrmidaUe, 
consisting of 16 or 17,000 regular inlantxy, 15 to 30,000 
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fwvaliy, a large body of inregnldin, and a well-aj^inted 
traask of artilleiy. General Lake, having i)eeii informed of 
the failure of the negotiation with Sindia, moved from 
Oawnpoor on the 7th August^ 1803 ; on the 88th he passed 
the irontier, and next day fonnd the whole of Perron's 
cavalrj in a strong position near Coel, a town in the Doab. 
He presently led his troops to the attack ; when the native 
anny, deemed so efficient and well equipped, after a short 
random fire, retreated with sach rapidity that the English 
cx>iild not overtake them* The next object was the fort of 
Alighar, the main depot of the enemy. It was a very strong 

Slaoe, tarronnded/ with a good glacis, and a broad and deep 
itch always filled with water. It would have been unas- 
sailable had the entrance been confined to a drawbridge ; 
but a teiface had been imprudently formed for that purpose, 
over which I>ake concluded his troops might force a passage. 
Colonel Monson, who led the storming party, soon pene- 
trated across the terrace and over the breastwork ; but the 
-virall was ao strongly guarded by spearmen, that he could 
not attempt escalade. A twelve-pounder was brought for- 
ward to burst open the gate ; but before it could be pointed 
the ^Idiers remained exposed ^to a most galling fire, which 
severely wounded and disabled their leader himself. Major 
M'Leod succeeded to the command ; and, after the first gate 
had been forced open, pushed his way through a long and 
intricate passage and two successive gateways to a fourth, 
against which, however, the gun was employed without 
effect. The situation of the assailants would now have 
been 4Berioii8, bad not the ^m^or succeeded in forcing the 
wicket, and thus caning an entrance to his countrymen, 
who soon, became masters of the place. 

It being understood that Perron was discontented with 
the service of Sindia, General Lake was authorized to make 
kuTffe offers on condition of his coming over to the English, 
and bringing his troops with him. In fact, a letter waf 
received from him on the ?th September, requesting to be 
aUowed to repair with his family, servants, and property, in 
safety to Luknew, but without expressing any disposition 
to detach his army firom their allegiance. .His request was 
nadi^ granted ; and be afterwara stated his dbsertion to 
have been occasioned by the appointment of another officer 
Wsiipeisede him in the command. 

8 
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After the enpttae of Alighar, Lake marched ^Arotdjupom 
Delhi, the imperial capital, aad the residence of him mho 
•till enjoyed the rank and title of Great Mo^l. He had 
advaikced within view of its walls, when he ^scoTered the 
army organized under French command drawn up in a 
stronff position to defend its approaches. Thoagh he bad 
only 4600 men against 19,000, yet he determin^ to give 
battle without delay ; but as the enenrf could not withiMit 
difficulty and severe loss have been dislodged firom their 

S resent ground, he used a feijped retreat as a stratsgem to 
raw them from it. This delicate manosuvre was executed 
by the British troops with perfect order and skiD ; the ene- 
my, imagining the flight real, quitted their intrenchment^ 
and eageriy pursued ; but as soon as they had been fiiliy 
drawn forth on the plain, General Lake faced about. A 
single charge drove them from the field with the loss of 
three thousand in killed and wounded, and their whole train 
of artillery. 

The British general now entered Delhi without resist* 
ance. He immediately requested and obtained an audience 
of the sovereign, with whom a secret oommunication had 
previously been opened. He beheld this unfortunate de- 
scendant of a long line of illustrious princes ** seated under 
a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his former state, 
his person emaciated by indigence and infirmities, and 
his couiitenance disfigured with the loss of his eyes, and 
marked with extreme old age and a settled melancholy.'' 
He is described as deeply iMusible to the kindness of Lake, 
on whom he bestowed several titles, such as ** the swofd 
of the state, the hero of the land, the lord of the age, and 
the victorious in war.*' All his adherents, and ^ the people 
of Delhi in general, expreased delight on this occasion, and 
the journalists, in the language of oriental hyperbole, pro- 
claimed that the emperor, through excess of joy, had re- 
covered his sight. Mr. Mill derides these rather pompous 
descriptions of the " delivering" of Shah Allum, as he was 
in fact merely transfetred as a state-prisoner from one cus- 
tody to another; yet, besides having sujfered the most 
baibaroivi treatment from some of the native chiefs, he fend 
endured from all of them veir great neglect. The FVendl 
ofiicers seem to have been mclined to treat him with re- 
spect ; bat the funds obtained fiom Sindia fbr his si^poiC 
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wen exoeBdiiigly«pmit]r* The Engluih did not indeed 
testore any shadow of his fenner power ; but they main- 
tained him in comfort, and with some semblance of the 
pomp -by whidi the Mogul throne had he&a, anciently sur- 
roQiided. In return, thejr obtained for all their measures 
the sanction of a name still venerated throughout the em- 
pire ; indeed they were thus Tixtually seated on the throne 
of India. 

' The eonquerors now marched upon Agra, the rival 
Indian capital^ which possessed the aavantage of being de- 
fended by a strong fort, occupied by a largcvbody of troops. 
Anaichy however prevailed in the gantBon* and the officers, 
beinff chiefly of English extraction, had become objects of 
•uapicion, and were thrown into confinement. At the 
Bame time seven battalions of Sindia's army, having been 
denied admittance lest they should claim a share of the 
treai|ure it contained, remained posted in the town and 
principal mosque. It was considered necessaiy to begin by 
dislodging than, which was effected though not without 
-an obstinate resistance. These troops, to the amount of 
S600, immediately transferred their services to the victors. 
The Mahratta officers meanwhile resolved to propose a 
treaty of surrender ; but as the time for its Tatincation 
arrived they suddenly recommenced firmg. The trenches 
"Were forthwith opened, and a breach beinff effected on Uie 
17th October, 1808, the enemy capitulated the same evening, 
aiipalating only fov the safety of their persons and private 
pTopeity. The treasure found here, amounting to no less 
than fAOfOOQLf was divided amoi|g the tnx^ as prize- 
tnooey. 

There remained still in the field a corps composed of 
troops Mached from the Deccan, reinforced by fugitives 
ftom the dilftrent armies. General Lake hastened in pur> 
suit of this force ; and considering it only as a collection 
of runaways deserted by their oAcers, little apprehended 
that he was about to encounter the most obstinate resistance 
he had sustained during the whole campaign. This bodv, 
consisting of .9000 foot, 6000 horse, and a munenms train 
af aitiUery, was rapidly retreating, when on Uis 1st No* 
tattber he overtook them with his cavahy alone^ and da* 
termined by an immediate attack to prevent their escapa 
The sasmy, bowsttfi haviBg thcif motions soneealed by a 
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dond'of dost, speedily threw themeeket into an 
geous position, which they strengthened by catting tiic 
embankment of a reservoir in their front. The caTalry wen 
led on, and had gained some advantages^ when they sof* 
feied so severely by the fire from a numerous and weD- 
served artiller}', that it was judged necessary to withdraw 
them, and wait till the infantry came np. That foioe ao* 
cordingly advanced ; but the 76th regiment, with a few 
companies of sepoys, having arrived earlier than the others, 
were exposed to so destructive a fire, that the general felt 
it his wisest as well as safest plan to lead singly to the 
charge <* this handfal of heroes.** They accordingly carried 
all before them, though with severe loss ; and when the 
Mahratta cavaliy attempted to break -their .thinned ranks, 
the British horse triumphantly repelled the charge. The 
lemtdnder of the foot soon appeared, and after a desperate 
stand, the enemy, for the most part, were either destroyed 
er made prisoners. In short, by this brilliant sacoess 
the entire army, formed and disciplined under Sindia by 
British officers, and considered the ^nest possessed by any 
native power, was completely annihilated. 

Besides these achievements, the detached expeditions 
sent under Colonel Woodington into Guzerat, uader Colo* 
nel Hareourt into Cuttack, and under Colonel Powell into 
Bundelcund, were all conducted with the most ftiToiirabie 
results ; though we have already hinted our doubts whether 
these troops might not havf been more advantageously 
employed in strengthening the armies in the principsl seat 
of «war, and rendering the success there more pionq>t and 
decisive. 

Sindia, thus vanquished at every point, deserted by the 
Rajah of Berar, and seeinv his finest levies destroyed^ felt 
the necessity of finally rehnquishing those expedients by 
which, till now, he had hoped to avert the necessity of a 
humiliating peace. On the 30th December, 1803, a treaty 
was signed in General Wellesley's camp, by which he 
ceded the Doab, or territory between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, with considerable provinces beyond the latter river» 
surrendering thereby to the British dominicm Delhi and 
Agra, the two capitals of the Great Mogul, and with thfltt 
the person of the nominal emperor* He ceded also Ba- 
lOAch) and the rest of his marittne temtoiy in Guxeiat^ 
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On flM Month he yielded Ahmednugger to the pebhwa, and 
•ome eztenaiTe dietncts to the nizam. But lie regained 
the other placet conquered from him in the course of tho 
iprar. FinaHj, preeaing offera were made to him of a treatj 
cfa the same terma aa that concluded with the peiahwa, by 
^rhi<^ he ahonld admit into hia territory a aubaidiary forco 
that would reliere him to a great extent firom tiie carea of 
government; but thia oourteay waa for the present very 
positively declined. 

Meantime HoIkAr^ while witneaaing the downfall of the 
other branchea of the Mahratta confederacy, had maintained 
u very uncertain and equivocal poattion. He at first gave 
them ground to suppoae that he would ioln thiair league ; 
bat on the actual commencement of faoatuitiea he remained 
inactive, and aeemed to Watch the opportunity when the 
other powera ahould have exhauated themselvea by mutual 
conflict, to throw himaelf in and aecure a preponderance. 
The victorioua career of the Engliah atruck him with con- 
stemation ; but it proceeded with auch rapid stepa, that 
before he could come to any deciaion it had completely real- 
ized ita object. He seems then to have shown some di»- 
position to take advantage of the reduced state of Sindia, 
and to strengthen himsetf at his expense. That prince at 
least waa so much alarmed, that he accepted the offer made 
by the company of a aubsidiary force c^ 6000 men, to be 
atationed, however, only on hia frontier, while their main* 
tenance waa to be defrayed out of the districts already 
ceded. Holkar, seeing himself thus completely henuned in, 
and all his schemes of conquest about to be checked by the 
British^ seems to have hastily determined to plunge into a 
contest with them. He threatened the temtory of their 
ally the Rajah of Jyenagttr ; he made extravagant and even 
inaulting demands ; he wrote io General Wellealey,— 
** Countriea of many hundred coss shall be overrun and 
plundered. Lord Lake shall not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment ; and calamities will fiUl on lacks of human 
beings in continual war by the attacks of my army, which 
overwhelms like the wavea of the sea." At the same time 
he eameatly ihvited Sindia, and the other princes who re- 
mained still independent, to unite against Uie British aa a 
common enemy. 

The govemor-genaial, in determining to open the cam^ 
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paign agahut flolkar, considered it neoesssiy, not msKly 
to reduce «nd limit, bat altogether to extirpate a power 
whose existence seemed incompatiUe with the repoee and 
security of all the other states. To displaj, however, the dis- 
interested -views of Britain, it was determined not to retain 
for her any part of the conquered territory, but to diskiibufea 
it among those chiefs who adhered even formally to her 
alliance. Sindia was to receive the largest ehaze, provided 
he gave cordial aid in overthrowing the pretensions of hit 
rivid. 

Holkar, however, was by no means a contemptflik 
enemy. His cavalry, swelled by the wreck of the other de> 
feated armies and by numerous adventurers, amoanted to 
60,000, to which were added 15,000 well disciplined in- 
fantry and IWt pieces of artillery. General Wellealey was 
unable to advance, in consequence ef a famine which pie- 
▼ailed in the Deocan ; and Lake, alter leducing^ the fint of 
Rampoora, left Colonel Monson, with five battalions and 9000 
horsemen, to watch the enemy's movements. The prudence 
of this arrangement may be questioned. Holkar, wao was a 
second Hyder for desuitoi^ warfiure, succeeded in bringing 
his whole force to act agamst this smgle detachment ; yet 
it has been supposed, that had Monson promptly led his 
men to the charge, he might have encountered with suc- 
cess this large undisciplined host. He resolved* on the 
contrary, upon retreat, a movement always disastrous belbie 
Mahratta forces, which of all others are the most n4>id and 
vindictive pursuers. E^ery thing combined to render his 
march unfortunate ; the swelling of the rivers, the inon* 
dated ana sw^mipy plains, the scarcity of provisions, the 
desertion or hostility of the native troops, among whom 
was a strong party belonging to Sindia. These last, in 
the hour of distress, turned their arms against the British, 
whom they had undertaken to assist The detachment, 
indeed, did not forfeit their honeur, havia(^ triumphant^ 
repulsed every attack-; but they lost all their aartiUery and 
baggage ; many of the sick, the exhausted, and the wounded 
were left behind and ent to .pieces ; and when, on the 31st 
August, 1604, they reached Agra, most of the regiments 
were in a state of total disorganization. 

Holkar advanced upon Muttra and took possession of it. 
But General Lake now hastened with the utmost ezpedi- 
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«tic»i from Cawnpoor, and having assembled his foma at 
Seciindra, marched against the M akratta anny, which thefi 
>i«linqtu«hed its position. The Indian chief, however, con 
trived, by alternately advancing and retreating with hi 
cavalry, to occupy the attention of the British commander, 
.while his infantry, by a rapid movement, succeeded in 
reaching Delhi on the 8th October, and immediately invested 
it. The city, teq miles in circumference, with a ruinous 
wall, was guarded only by a small body of sepoys. Lieu- 
tenant-colonels Ochterlony and Bum, however, led on these 
troops with such spirit and judgment that ail the enemy's 
attacks were repulsed, and after seven days of persevering 
efibrts they were obliged to raise the siege. 

General Lake, on receivin? intelligence of the danger of 
Dcflhi, hastened to that ca|»tal, which he reached on the 
1 7th October. Learning there that Holkar with his cavalry 
had begun a course of devastation along the Doab, he set 
oat in pursuit of Mn^ He sent at the same time his in- 
fantry under General Fraser, to attack that of the enemy, 
noiKT stiationed at Deeg,^ strong fort belonging to. the Rajsih 
of Bhuitpore, who on seeing the scale of fortune turn 
against the En^isb, had embraced the opposite interest. 
Fraser found them on the iSth, strongly intrenched. under 
the stronghold juist named, their front covered by a morass, 
and their left by a fortified village. The battle was a repe- 
tition of the usual scene ; the Enghsh rushing on in the 
lace of a destructive fire from numerous batteries, and sufTer* 
bag severely till they came to close quarters, then charging 
with th^ bayonet,' and carrying ail before them* There 
were here successive lines of guns, which it was necessary 
to capture by repeated charges. The general, a gallant 
eonamander, received a^wound that obligoi him to quit the 
field, and afterward proved mortsLl ; the victory was com- 
pleted by Colonel Monson. This action^ like that of Assaye, 
was distinguished by a manoeuvre on the part of the Indian 
cavalry. Wheeling round and recovering several of the 
first line of guns, they turned them on the English rear-; 
bat they were soon chased off the field by^twenty-eight men 
of the '76th, headed by Captain NorfM; Who,' however, 
lost his life in the performance of this memorable exploit. 
At length the enemy were driven to the walls of the fort 
with the loss of the greater part of their artiUery, among 
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late unfortimate ratreat 

Meantime the gaUant Lake was in hot poimnt oC Dm 
Mahratta chief, f<^owinghim at the rate of twentj-thne 
milea a day. At length, b j maiching fifty-thvee nailes at 
twenty-foor home, he came up, on the ITth Nov e mbei^ 
with the enemy under the waUa of Furrockabad. Tfai 
Indian hone never could stand a charge in the field; 
they were rooted, 3000 cut to pieces, and the rest sated 
only h7 the rapidity of their flight. Holkar then mawhri 
towaids Deeg to join the remains of his infantry. Tht 
British general amved at that fortress on the 1st December, 
and determined immediately to undertake the siege. Tea 
days, however, elapsed before the batteiing train could be 
brouffht from Agra, and thirteen days more before a breach 
could be effected in a detached work which commanded the 
approadi. It was then carried by storm in the ni^ht of tkt 
S8d, and the enemy were so struck by the danng intie- 
pidHy of the British, that in the course of the two finUowsw 
days they evacuated both the town and fort» and letraated 
towaids Bhurtpore. Holkar was now about to awtein a 
complete reverse of fortune. While the strength of his army 
was broken by recent defeats, his dominions, whence he 
might have drawn recniits and resources, had ^llen into the 
enemy's possesmon. Cokmel Wattace from the Decema 
had reduced Chandore and the other stnmgholds in that 
quarter, while Colonel Murray from Guaerat, having over* 
run nearly the whole of Malwa, and entered Indoie tlM 
capital, was already preparing to intercept his retreat 
The only point of resistance was Bhurtpore, the raiah 
of which still adhered to his alliance. The reduction of that 
city was therefore considered necessair to complete the 
triumph over this tuibulent chieflain. This place, at fivrt 
sight, did not present a veiy formidable aspect to an amy 
before which many of the mightiest bulwuks of India had 
fallen. It was encireled by none of those rugged steeps 
which guarded the approach to Gwalior and Asseerghiff. 
The only defence consisted in a lofty mud waU and a broad 
ditch not easily fordable ; and the very extent of its walls, 
which embraced a circumference of six or eight miles, 
increased the difficulty of defondinff them. But the rajah 
applied himself to its defence with the utmcat skill and 
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ipMiiiiioD : the kuisdam of the Mahnttas, he obierred* 
was in their saddle ; his was within his lampaits. Hitherto^ 
ni general* t^ redaction even of the strongest forts had 
panoeeeded in a sore and regular course ; the trenches were 
cqpened, a steaming party was selected, who forced their 
way In with greater or smaller loss, and were masters of the 
place. But the defenders of Bhurtpore not pnljr fought 
wdth the most daring Taloor, but called into action means 
of defence and annoyance which the English had never 
elsewhere encountered, and for which they were wholly 
unprepared. They rendered the breach impracticable, by 
raiaitij^ behind it stockades and other bulwariis ; they made 
the ditch unfordable, by damming up the waters ; and 
during the assault. logs of wood, pots filled with combus- 
tibles, and burning cotton-bales steeped in oil, were throws 
down upon the souiers. In short, the British lomy were re- 
pulsed in four successive attempts, sustaining in lulled and 
wounded a loss of 3203, — ^greater than had occurred in 
any two battles during this obstinately disputed campaign. 
Even their gloiy was somewhat tarnished. The T^h, 
hitherto the invest among the brave and the Ibremost in 
every triumph, along with the 75tli, refused on one occasion 
to fi^low theii^ officers, after the ISth Bengal sepoys had 
planted the colours on the top of the rampart. Being 
bitterly reproached by Creneral Lake Ibr having thus caused 
the failure of the assaiik, they were overpowered with 
shame, and entreated to be led to a last attad^ where they 
displayed a desperate but useless valour. 

it was now necessaiy to intermit the operations of the 
siege in order to repair the losses sustained, and to bring 
forward more adequate means of attack. The rajah, how- 
ever, apprehensive of the final issue, and seeing that his 
entire downftll must follow the loss of his capital, made very 
advantageous overtures, including the payment of twenty 
lacks of rupees as the price of peace ; while, on the other 
hand, the situation of affairs was such as induced the 
Engluih ' general, on the 10th April, to embrace the con- 
ditions, and even to promise, in case of a steady adherence 
to.fareaty, the restoration of the fortress of Deeg. 

Hoikar, during the aege, had madf several exertions to 
intermpl or retanl it by movements with his cavalry. He 
partly suiseeeded; but a laige body under Ameer Khan 
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was entirely defeated^^d some smaller detaduneAts, 
the EngUsli overtook, suffered so severely, that at length 
they fled at the mere sight of their antastmists. Thi« 
chief, therefore, after being deserted by the Rajaii of Bhnrt- 
pore, vras reduced almost to the condition of a fugitive ; 
and his situation seemed altogether desperate, when relief 
came from an unexpected quarter. 

Sindia had been strongly affected on witnessing the 
commencement of the war by Holkar, and the bfilliaut 
successes with which he had opened the campaign. He 
evidently conceived the idea of seizing this opportunity -to 
retrieve his fortunes ; but the indecisive character of Indian 
councils caused him to advance towards his object only by 
tardy and circuitous steps. He began by raising hu 
demands upon the British ; he march^ his troops towards 
their frontier, and when remonstrated with, delayed upon 
various pretexts to withdraw them. At length, when Hoi- 
kar, after the peace made by the Bhurtpore rajah, was 
retreating in a shattered and reduced condition, he received 
him into his camp ; having already committed the almost 
unprecedented outrage of plundering the abode and seizing 
th^ person of the British resident. 

Lord Lake, as the rainy season now approached, could 
not immediately follow the two hostile chiefs into the heart 
of their territories. Their power, however, was so com- 
pletely broken that he entertained no doubt of soon reducing 
them to submission. But the entire system of British 
policy respecting India underwent at this crisis a decided 
change. 

The vast scheme of conquest and subsidiary alliance by 
which Marquis Wellesley had studied to place the whole 
of this eastern empire under British control, had excited in 
the mother country a deep sensation. The public were, 
to a certain deme, dazzled with its splendid success ; yet 
a numerous body ojf politidans exclaimed that this course 
was contrary to all true principles of policy, — that it formed 
an interminable system of war, — that the company, in 
seating themselves upon the throne of the Mogul, and 
endeavouring to effect the conquest of all Hindostan, had 
entirely relinquished the basis on which they had uniformly 
professed to act. The contest with Holkar, breaking out 
with so formidable an aspect after all the others bad dosed. 
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MTe rise to painM fodiogs as to the eudlecis dnntion of 
Indian hostility. The company, strongly influenced by 
pablic opinion, and atraok by the enonnouB expenditure in 
Anrhich the campaign had already involved them, determined 
to change entirely the system according to which their 
affairs virere conducted. In place of the Marquia Wellesley, 
ivho, with or without reason, had acquired completely the 
reputation of a war-governor, they substituted the Marquis 
Gomwallis. This nobleman had not, indeed, while in 
power, pursued a course materially di£fe^ent ; yet his char- 
acter was generally esteemed moderate and conciliatory, 
and he-was understood to disapprove of the extent to which 
lionquest had now been carried. His instructions were to 
proceed on principles every way o{^site to those in ope- 
ration, — ^to conclude peace almost at any price, — ^to form a 
defensive line beyond which British interference was not 
to extend ; and to allow the native powers to treat and to 
fight with each other as if they were situated at the extrem- 
ity of the globe. 

Admitting that the policy of Marquis Wellesley was not 
quite so pacific as his friends contended, it was very doubt- 
ful how far it could now With safe^, or even with justice, 
be thus abruptly relinquished. A great power can seldom 
be justified in withdrawing from all concern in the contests 
of its neighbours ; from endeavouring to protect the weak 
against the strong ; and thereby preventing any one of 
them from acquiring a decided preponderance. It was 
perhaps chimerical to suppose that the principal native 
chiefs would cultivate habits of sincere peace, or entertain 
a soliid attachment for the British government. They 
were £or the most part usurpers, who had started up ainid 
the ruins of one great .empu'e, each seeking to aggrandize 
himself at the expense of the rest, and viewing undivided 
dominion as a prize at which he might aim. They had all, 
however, through the interposition of the company, seen 
their aspiring, views checked or baffled, their armies van- 
quished, and some of the brightest gems plucked from 
their diadems. There could be little doubt, therefore, that 
when left to themselvea there would be a struggle for 
mastery ; and that either by him who should succeed in 
this object, or by a league of all united, an efibrt would be 
made to overthrow the ascendency of England, and regain 
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the WHmes^ffM iHiidi she had wrartad firom tfaem. A«- 
coidmg to the adherents of the Welledey policy, the 
aystem pnraaed by that nobleman waa ao fiur adTanoed 
towards maturity that only one ahoit effint, of easy aal 
assured success, was necessary to place all India in a state 
of tranquillity, and to keep down those discordant elemenls 
which would otherwise lay waste the country itaelf. By 
stopmnff short at this point, gfreat part of the empura was 
involved in calamity and disoMer, and the foundation laid 
for another erpenstve and even perilous atniggle. 

Marquis Wellesley had announced the neoeaai^, finaa 
the state of his health, of refuminff to BSnrope as soon as 
the contest with Sindia and the Kajoh of Berar shooH 
have been brought to a termination. On learning, how^ 
ever, the rupture with Holkar, he intimated his wiUinnesi 
to remain, and bring it also to a close. The views of the 
government at home were dilRrrent. On the 90th July, 
1616, Marquis Comwallis arrived at Calcutta; when, 
learning that the war was still going on, he detennined ts 
proceed immediately into the upper provinces, and make 
personal inquiry into the state <h amdrs. tn hta seal Ar 
the public service, however, and to fulfil the aniioiia widi 
of his countrymen, he had undertaken this du^ at a poiod 
when his age and infirmities rendered him rery unequal to 
its performance. Under the fatigue of the voyage his ill- 
ness daily increased, till on reachinff the village of Grasypoor 
on the Gixnges, he was obliged to land, and after lin^ning 
for some time died on the 6th of October. Having beea 
' unable to reach his destination, while his mind as well as 
body were impaired by indisposition, he had been little 
able to receive or consider any fresh information. His 
place was supplied by Sir Greorge Barlow, the senior inein- 
ber of the supreme council, who had reached that etaition 
through various gradations of service, which he had filled 
with distinction ; but his previous habits had not aecoe- 
tomed him to take comprehensive and statesmanlike views 
of public interests. Regarding with the dec^Mst raepect 
the views of his predecessor, and considering them as 
supported by the government at home^ he refiised to liatea 
to any argument*, or admit any of the modifications, eng- 
gested by Lord Lake. 
That commander, although he disi^proved of the aew 
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wymtessL, finding it .was finnly established by the supreme 
poiwer, judiciously sought to carry it into effect on the most 
advantageous footing. He managed, with great address, 
to draw the first overtures from Sindia ; and as it had been 
determined to yield all the points in dispute, no difficulty 
^Tras found in the conclusion of a treaty .on the 2dd No- 
vember, 1805. The Mahratta leader obtained the highly 
impoit^it fortress of Gwalior, which he made his residence 
and capital; the Chumbul was fixed as the boundary 
betiveen his possessions and those of the British, who 
sigrreed to dissolve their alliance with , the Rajpoot princes 
and others whom he claimed as tributarius. This last 
meajBure was in accordance with the new political system { 
yet in the case of the Rajahs of Boondee and Jyepore, 
who on the ground of this connexioii had performed im- 
portant services, it was considered as scarcely copipatible 
with national faith. 

Holkar, after being deseirted by his ally, retreated with 
the 'wrecks of his army into the western provinces to seek 
refb^e among the Seiks. They refused to receive him ; 
and, being closely pursued by Lord Lake, he would have 
been reduced to extremities had he not been saved by the 
new policy which the military commanders were compelled 
to observe. No sooner did he ask for peace than it was 
granted, on terms so advantageous as allowed him to regain 
abnost all that he had lost during the war. 

Amid this general dissolution of defensive alliances, 
those formed on the great scale with the nizam and the 
peishwa necessarily came under consideration. The con- 
nexion with the latter, founded on the treaty of Bassein, 
and out of which the late war had arisen, was described 
by the company as one which they were desirous to re- 
miquish. Yet even Sir George Barlow, when he came to 
consider the proposed measures, could not but view them 
as fraught with extreme peril. To dissolve the alliance 
with these potentates, and to withdraw the troops by which 
they were at present overawed, would have been to relieve 
the greater part of the powers of India from British control, 
while they were still animated by the most hostile feelings 
towards her ; it wouM, in fact, have been to lay the foun- . 
dation of a fiitme confederacy for her downfall. The 
peishw% likewise, notwithstanding his ^neral avezsion to 
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the Enfflisb* had motiTes connected with the inlemei 
of his dbminionf, which made him desiroas, f<» the 
at least, to claim on that ground the folfiliiMnft of the tmaij 
of Bassein. • 

Sir George Bariow was sdeeeeded in 1807 by Ixxtd Mianto, 
a prudent and intelligent nobleman, who endeavoured in hii 
general system to maintain the pacific policy recotnmfmWd 
by the company, without shrinking from vigarooB and evca 
hostile demonstrations, when the conduct of the native 
powers appeared to render these neceaaary. The frnd 
states dunng his administratioB retained their positioa 
nearly unaltered ; but animosities eontinaed to Mimcnt 
which were destined to burst into a violent tenyeat. and ts 
invi^ye India Bfibtk in a sanguinary war. 
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In the aspect which India at this period exhibited, the 
xemaikable feature consisted in the marauding faabita of the 
people by whom so large a portion of it was occupied. A 
new power which rose without any basis to rest opoB, 
without country or territoiy to claim for its own, and 
without any regular place in the political ayatam, wm rhiafly 
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"Wupipcrted by tbe roWng^ tribes named Pindarees, who cranied 
feo an extreme all the predatoiy usages characteristic of Mah« 
vattas. Tbe latter, mdeed, regtorded plander as an essential 
part of their policy ; still they had a couiitxy and a home to 
vrlueh they were fbndly attached ; amd they bad* regtdar 
'occupations winch they followed in the interval^ faidependent 
of their more violent pursuits. Their chiefr aimed, not 
merely to enrich themselyes by booty, but also to attain 
political power. The Pindarees, on the contrary, were 
nothing more than robbers, elevated by their number into 
armies ; and their boast was, not that they were able to 
encounter disciplined troops, but that they could elude them. 
If overtaken or surprised, the point of honour was, who 
should fly swiftest. No barrier arrested them ; they pene^ 
trated the closest cha^i of nulitary posts, and found a way 
even between the divisions of an army drawn up to oppose 
tlieni ; they desolated the countries in the rear ; after which, 
making an immense circuit, they returned home bv a di^r- 
ent route. Their ^m was, not to possess a district, but to 
sweep away all that was in it Obliged to p4ss with a ce- 
lerity almost preternatural, and to employ expeditions modes 
of extracting treasure, they inflicted the most merciless tor* 
tuxes to compel the owners to yield up their concealed 
hoards. Red-hot irons were applied to the soles of the feet ; 
oil Was thrown on the clothes, and inflamed ; the head was 
tied into abag filled with hot ashes and dust. The proudest 
exploit of a Pindaree was to steal a horse ; and mis opo> 
ratioh was conducted with a dexterity which might put to 
shame the most skilful of their fraternity in Europe. They 
could carry one off from amid a crowded camp : stretched 
on their bellies they crept to the spot, and lay eoneealed till 
a favourable moment, when they cut the cords, mounted, 
and galloped off among the bushes with a raj»dity ^t de- 
fied pursuit. ^ When an enemy was distant, they divided 
into small parties, moving in a circular direction, so as to 
sweep the whole country. Their numbers were continually 
aufmented by disbanded soldiers, and by persons of idle 
and desperate characters. The chiefs annually raised their 
standard on the northern bank of the Nerbudda at the ter- 
mination of the rains, that they might be ready, as soou.m 
the rivers should become foruble^ te commence ^ genenl 
movement. - 
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The Patan and other Mohammedan troops, who, to Uke 
wreck of all the throiies occupied by their coantrymen, ha«l 
no longer a aovereign in whose service to fight, afforded 
another source whence predatory iiquadrons were formed 
and recruited. Most of them rallied round Ameer Khan, a 
hold and enterprising chief^ who in the last war had fought 
under the banner of Holkar. He still retained his allegiance 
to that house, and attempted to direct its councils ; hut his 
chief object was, with his chosen band of about 12,000 hone 
and 200 pieces of artillery, to oTeraWe and extort contributioM 
from the Rajpoot and other petty states in this part of In<fia. 
Though equally destitute of filed possessions, and as much 
derotml to plunder as the Pindarees, he acted more, sys- 
tematically, and aimed at the attainment of political influ- 
ence ; yet, in Sir John Malcolm's opinion, the Mohammed- 
ans, from their tendency to sink into indolence and luxury, 
are less to be dreaded than the Hindoos, who, though they 
yield for the moment, pursue their object, on the whole, with 
unwearied perseverance. 

Though Ameer Khan formed a power distinct from the 
Pindarees, he eaaly attracted lar^e bodies of them to any 
enterprise which promised to gratify their appetite for plun- 
der. Such was the expedition which, in 1809, he under- 
took against Berar, then governed by an effeminate and nn- 
warlike sovereign. He would have succeeded in subverting 
that monarchy, had not Lord Minto wisely departed from 
his strictly defensive system. A strong detachment under 
Colonel Close was despatched into the territory of N^spore, 
which, it was notified to. Ameer Khan, was under British 
protection. That chief made a blustering and indignant 
reply, but was soon, by different circumstances, compelled 
to retreat into Malwa ; and the govemor-eeneral, on further 
consideration, gave up the design which he had once enter- 
tained, of crushing this turbulent and ambitious marauder. 
The arrangements with the peishwa, meantime, pro- 
ceeded also in a very unsatisfiietory manner. That prince 
began, indeed, by courting the English, and even soliciting 
the continuance of their subsidiaiy force in his territories ; 
hut his object was to regain the control, which he had almost 
entirely lost, over his dominions. Besides the provinces 
posaeased by Sindia and other independent princes, nume- 
rous districts, especially in the south, had been parcelled oat 
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j^kireg, which, Kke the Earopean fiefe in the mid^ 
«ge«, were held on the mere tenure of homage and militaiy 
service. To make the reeemblaRce more complete, thn 
jagluTedsre, dunng the recent period of public confusion, 
ikmd secured for themselves a condition of almost compile 
indc^pesdence. The company ifelt considerable difficulty 
'wiben applied to ibr aid against tiiese <^e&, with many of 
^nrkom, daring the late exigences, they had foimed dliaxices ; 
tmt, notwithstanding, they agteed to enforce over them the 
mutbority of the peishwa, not as an absolute sovereign but as 
4h«ix liege lofd. As these proud chiefs, howe^r^ were little 
inclined to own even this imperfect obfigation, they imposed 
«B the ptinee the frequent necessity of calling upon his 
ttlfies to suf^port his claims, and of declaring their possessions 
forfeited. Thus, in a few years, principaUy through the aid 
4»T fear of the English, he had reduced most of these re<- 
tnlners, and enriched his treasury by extensive confiscation. 
Having ciHnpletely recovered his power and provided the 
necessary funds, he resolved at once to shake off the 
British yoke, and to re-establish his influence over the great 
feadatories of the Mahratta state. For this purpose be 
Availed huttself of the services of Trimbuckjee Daingiia, -a 
iKiid, able, bat very dissolute minister, rmsed from the lowest 
nenks, and entirely devoted to his master's purposes. The 
British vesident from the first viewed with umbrage the «leva- 
lioti of tiiis personage, and was soon broaght into direct 
collision with him. The peishwa, among his other plaitt of 
aggran(£zement, had revived certain ancient claims on^ the 
guiekwar or sovereign, of CSiizerat, with whom also the com- 
pany had formed a subsidiary alliance. As the negotiations 
on this subject became extremely intricate, it was agreed 
Chat Grungadhur Sastree, the prime minister of that state, 
id^ould repair to the court of Poonah, and endeavour ti) 
place them on an intelligible bams ; having, however, pre- 
^ously ot$tained a safe-conduct from the English. From 
tieing supposed favourable to their interests, as well as from 
acme personal causes, he incurred the enmity of Trimbuck- 
jee and the petalhwa. To gratify this feeling, they prevailed 
fipon him to accompany them to Punderpoor, where a re- 
ligious festival of peculiar solemnity was to he celebrated. 
After ^eir arrival Gangadhur, though indisposed, was in- 
4«ed to t^^ui to the teipple witha few tmannad attendants. 
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On tlie way ceitain penomi were heud aaking id a whi^ 
pering tone which was the sastree ; to which it was a»- 
flwerra that it was he who wore the necklace ; but the 
question^ it was imagined, was prompted by mere curiosity. 
The minister, having performed his devotions, was letnn- 
ing with a diminished escort, when several men, with loog 
twisted cloths used for the purpose, called aloud to clear the 
way. The sastree heing thus left alone, they rushed npso 
him with drawn swords, and quickly pierced him with nmae- 
rous wounds. Every thing conspired to render it manifeit 
that Trimbucigee was the author of this daring crime. Tbt 
assassins had left him in the temple, whither they were sea 
running back with naked weapons. On the most trivial 
pretexts, however, he declined to submit to any formal in- 
Testigation* In short, the inquiries of Mr. £lphinstoiie, 
the resident, left no room to doubt |hat he was the direct 
instigator of the murder, and had obtained the full consent 
of Bajee Rao to its perpetration. 

The British minister, on th^s emergency, determined to 
adopt the most decisive measures, and with the view of 
giving effect to the negotiation, ordered the auxiliary fnee 
to approach nearer to Poonah. The peishwa, evidently 
apprehensive of being personally charged with the deed, 
evaded, on various grounds, all communication on the sob* 
ject. At length, two persons in his confidence waited on 
the resident, apparently with a view to sound his intentions. 
Mr. Elphinstone allowed them to understand that there was 
no design of fixing the crime upon the peishwa t indeed 
if he made any aflusion to the rumour of Bajee's guiit, it 
was with the air of entire disbelief, and only to show the 
necessity of his disproving it by bringing the real ofifenda 
to justice. It was demanded that Trimbuckjee, who wai 
openly charged with the murder, should, with his two prin- 
cipal accomplices, be placed in close confinement to await 
a full investigation. The prince studiously employed eveiy 
expedient to save his favourite ; sometimes he endeavomed 
to justify him, and at other times declared it beyond hii 
power to effect his arrest. The suspicion thus afforded of 
a determination to screen the oJSender induced the resident, 
with the concurrence of the governor-general, to demand 
that he should be; delivered into British custody. This pro- 
posal was of course still more revolting to the peishwa, whs 
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Itegan to aiigment his troops ; and it was understood thlit 
lie viras on the point of making common cause with his 
minister, — to fly wHh him from the capital, and endeavour 
to raise the Mahrattaa against the company. Mr. Elphin- 
^oTie then considered it indispensable to order the subsidiary 
force to march upon Poonah ; but Bajee Rao, when he saw 
the sword about to be drawn, lost courage, and Trimbuckjee 
Tnras delivered into the hands of the English. This they 
considered an important triumph, having long foreseen that 
they must ultimately come to a rupture with this person^ 
"Virho had shown a disposition the most evidently hostUe ; yet 
to have driten him from power merely because he supported 
bis master's interests, and opposed a foreign influence, would 
have' been extremely odious m the eyes of the nation. But 
the crime of Trimbuckjee, being aggravated in their view 
by every possible circumstance, as being committed on a 
Bramin of high sanctity, and within the precincts of one of 
their holiest shrines, threw a great degree of popularity on 
the vigorous steps taken by the resident for its punishment. 
The English conducted their prisoner to the strdng for* 
tress of Tannah, in the island of Salsette, and watched him 
so narrowly that they did not admit a single native into the 
guard. Tnis excessive precaution was perhaps the very 
circumstance which defeated its own object. The vicinity 
was filled with the minister's adherents ; and a groom in 
the service of one of the British officers, in passing near 
the terrace where the accused was allowed to walk, chanted 
gayly What was supposed to be a Hindoo song, but which 
really communicated a plan contrived for his escape. 
Through a nnall gap in the wdl of the edifice he reached 
a stable ; and not being missed for a few minutes, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the narrow channel which separates Sal- 
sette from the continent. He immediately hastened to the 
southern districts, where he began to levy troops, and raise 
the whole country against the English. 

The peishwa avowed total ignorance of the course taken 
by Trimbuckjee after his escape, as well as of the place of 
bis retreat ; ' and as no proof could be obtained of the false- 
hood of these declarations, the good understanding between 
the two states was not at first interrupted. Bajee's con- 
duct, however, became more and more unsatisfactory. 
Troops were indeed sent, ostensibly to put down: tl^e instff- 
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notioii; tet tbey xepcHted tli«t they could not fiaf a^ 
enemy ; and, in fact, they heU a friendly commwTiifatHWi 
with the very individual whom they piolesaiiBd to view in thai 
character. ~ The British resident learned that Um sriBBt 
was in active correspondence with the inaurgents ; tmt W 
had held an interview with Trimbudkjee at a -villagie aevcB> 
teen miltt from Poonah ; and had even ibrsraided to lam 
Mberal supplies of money; beki^ aft the^ same time eoh 
ployed in military prepazations, with the intcBlion^ as ms 
suspected, of co-operating with him. 8«ccet n^ottatioBS 
were also carried on with Sindia, Holkar^ and? otEer Mah» 
ratta chiefi^ for the purpose of uniting the wh(d«GOiiMenk 
tion for the overthrow of British power. All renunstianoes 
relative to these proceedings having been met by a positife 
denial, as well as by a refusal to adopt any of tbs nMasuias 
demanded as proofs of an amicable dispoaitioii, it was 
thought inconsistent with«oand policy to allow thki combi- 
nation to reach maturity. Mr. Elphinatone (Mcdeied die 
subsidiary force to advance upon Poonah, and gsL^e notice 
to the peishwa that hostilities would coaimeiiae' withoi 
twenty-roar hoius, unless three of his strongest fortvesss% 
Singurh, Rayree, and Poorunder, dumld be provimbiiattj 
pku^ in the hands of the English, and assurance givsn 
that within a month Trimhuickjee would be again deiivend 
np. Bajee Rao delayed some time to give any answer ; at 
length, with that infirmity of purpose which usaally ap- 
peared in the hour of danger, he agreed unconditionatty to 
all these terms. The fiwtresses were surrendered, and a 
price set on the head of the minister. Still. the lesideDt 
gave warning that these concessions could not be conod- 
ered as final ; that the peishwa had forfoited the confidence 
of the company, and could not expect the treaty of Bassein 
to, be renewed, unless under modifications, the extent of 
WJIuch must depend upon the next despatch from the gov- 
emor-generaL Accordingly it was soon after announced 
that .amicable relatipns coi3d only be sestored on the follow- 
ing terms : — ^Tbat the subsidiary force should be aagmented 
by 5000 horse and 3000 infantry, fox the maintenance of 
which territories yielding a revenue of 34 lacks of rupees 
must be ceded ; that in this cession iht strong city of Al^ 
mednugger should be included ; that his highness should 
leBOtiQoe the xhaxacter of head of the Mahratta oobM- 
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r, and cease to bold direct eonnnunication with any of 
the native powers. These severe conditions the peishwa 
flou^ht by every effort to mitigate or elude ; but as the resi- 
dent remained inflexible, a treaty to this effect was signed on 
the 13th June, 1817. 

In carrying on the narrative of the transactions at Poo- 
liah, we have been led beyond the commencement of the ad- 
nainistration of the Marquis of Hastingis who arrived in the 
end of the year 1813. The company, in appointing to this 
high station- bo eminent a military character, seemed to in- 
timate a conviction that the pacific or merely defensive polior 
on which they had for some time acted could not be much 
longer maintained. Lord Hastings, in fact, soon indicated 
a disposition to resume the more active scheme of govern- 
ment so ably pursued by the Marquis Wellesley. He ap- 
peared resolved to suppress the growing power of the pre- 
datory associations, to renew the alliances with the Rajpoot 
and other minor chiefs, and generally to establish the con- 
trol of the English over the Indian states* His attention, 
ho^rever, was for a time drawn off by nftovements in a new 
and somewhat unexpected quarter. 

The extensive region which slopes downward from the 
emnniit of the Himmaleh to the plain of Hindostan has 
always been occupied by fierce and vrarlike tribes. Being, 
however, ^as formerly described, broken into a number of 
narrow valleys separated by steep and lofty ridges, it had 
been parcelled out among various independent ehieft, never 
before united- in such a way as to prove dangerous to the 
central kingdoms. Lately, however, the Gorkhas, a rude 
but brave race of men, led by a warlikie commander, had 
conquered the valleys of Nepaul, the finest which intersect 
the magnificent range of the Himmaleh. Thither they 
transferred the seat of their government, and having by a 
skilftd policy conciliated the neighbouring princes, had made * 
this acquisition a step to farther conquest. They accord- 
ingly proceeded to subdue different chiefs, till tiieir territoiy 
extended above 800 miles in length, and comprehended 
nearly the whole mountain-region of Northern Inaia. They 
then east a longing eye over the wide plain that spreads be- 
neath, covered with^ all the riches of tropical cultivation, 
and capable of affording an ample revenue. Beinz gene- 
rally superior to the native troops both in courage aad ossdh 
Vol.. IL^Q 
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pfine, ther miglit perhaps, in favourable 
have founded an empire equal to that of Aurengzebe. They 
bad, however, to encounter, not the fidlen fragnnents of lfo» 
gul ffreatnew, nor the loose squadrons of Mahralta hons, 
but the disciplined stren^h of that new power which had be> 
come paramount in Huidostan. The British, by the nu- 
merous victories gained in the last war, had extended that 
boundaries along nearly the whole line of this znoaataoi 
domain. The Gorkhas, on seeing their careet thus checked, 
hesitated for some time whether they should commit theai> 
selves against so formidable an aoversaiy. Meanwhile^ 
they appropriated certain small portions of tenitoiy, m 
which, by the vague tenures president in that country, tbe^ 
might found some ancient claim. Repeated complaints bfr* 
ing made, they at length agreed that deputies firom either 
side should meet in oider to examine and decide the preten- 
sions to the land in dispute. The commissioners assembled; 
but those of Nepaul, it is alleged, showed a singular insen* 
sibility to the clearest proof of the total absence of all rigkt 
on their part to the favoured spots of which they bad takes 
possession ; and even where they were obliged to yield, the 
supreme authority evaded or retracted its sanction. At 
lenffth, the governor-general, considering the claim to a 
particular district most clearly established, sent a detach- 
ment, which provisionally occupied it, till these endlen dis- 
cussions should terminate. The Nepaulese did not at first 
oppose this movement ; but as soon as the troops had re- 
tired daring the unhealthy season, leaving only a small post 
to guard the frontier, they advanced in force and drove out 
the party, of whom severed were killed and wounded. After 
this there was no longer room to hesitate as to the immediate 
necessity of warlike operations. 

Ameer Sing, the able and enterprising commander of the 
Nepaulese, on grounds which it seems impossible folly to 
understand or justify, had taken post on the western ex- 
tremity of their conquests. Lord Hastings, who in 1814 
sent into the field a force of 30,000 men, availing himself 
of the position assumed by the enemy, formed^the plan of 
enclosing his army, and cutting it off from the central teni- 
tories. Generals Ochterlony and Gillespie, at the head oi 
.their respective divisions, marched, the one to attack Ameer 
in fironty the other to occupy the passes bv which he might 
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Us retreat. The latter speedily {Henetrated into tJie 
ileyn Dfaoon, one of the finest valleys which diversify the 
Himmaleh, and the main channel of communication be* 
Cveeen the eastern and western districts. Somewhat unex- 
pectedly he found this passage commanded by the fortress 
of Kalunga, or Nalapanee, rendered formidable, not by ar- 
tiiiciai bulwarks, but by its position on the top of a hill, 
^nrbere it could Only be approached through a thick and en- 
tiingled jungle. That gallant officer, however, perceiving 
that this post formed the key of the territory, hesitated not 
to attack it. He divided his army into four detachments, 
"vrho, advancing from different points, were to meet at the' 
summit, And engage in a common assault. Such a plan is 
at first view imposing ; yet it appears founded on false prin- 
inplee, and in practice is likely to prove extremely perilous. 
The chances are many that the different corps will not all 
reach their destination at the satne moment ; and if one ar- 
rive before the others, it will have to encounter the undi- 
vided attadt of the enemy's force. Such was the case now ; 
one division, making their way through eveiy difficulty, ar* 
rived in front of Kalunga before they could be supported by 
the rest of the army. The general then came up, and see- 
ing his troops thus, exposed to the "whole fire of the be- 
sieged, led them at once to the assault, hoping, with this 
corps alone, to carry the place.' They accordingly dis- 
lodged the outposts, and arrived under the very walls ; but 
were twice driven back by showers of grape-shot, arrows, 
and destructive missiles peculiar to Indian warfare. Gil- 
lespie, however, determining to carry the fort or die, placed 
himself at the head of the storming party, and cheered 
them on, waving his hat, and pointing with his sword to 
the gate. At this moment « ball pierced his heart,-~he 
fell ; and ail hopes of success were at once abandoned. 
The arrival of another division served merely to cover the 
retreat of the former. Colonel Mawbey, however, who 
sacceeded to the command, felt deeply the importance that 
this first and great military operation should not be finally 
abortive. But he was obliged to delay his meditated attack 
on that obstinate stronghold till a battering>train was pro- 
cured from DelhL Three days afterward a breach was ef- 
fected, and an assault commenced, under the command of 
Major Ingleby ; bat the resolute defence and ibimidable 
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fin of iho gurruMn again baffled every effort. The -tel^ 
teriee, however, eontiniied to play tUl the walls» which were 
by no meanf lofty» were reduced ahnost to a heap of nmia ; 
and the natives then evacuated the place which they had so 
gallantly defended. General Martindale, who now took the 
command, advanced to attack the enemy stationed at the 
strong fort of Jytuk ; but here again the British troops 
through their too impetuous valour, wefe thrown into confii- 
sion, and obliged to M\ back with considerable loss. At 
the same time, the army which was attempting to penetisle 
direct into Nepaul thiouffh the district of Sanin had two of 
its detachments surrounded and cut off; so that opermtioM 
on that side were completely paralyzed. ^ 

Theii^ events produced an alarming itonsation at Calcntti^ 
while they were received with the highest eznltatioB in 
all the native courts, which were watching for an opportu- 
nity to effect the downfall of British power in India. Mov»> 
ments were made by Sindia and other princes, which seemed 
to call for an increase of the corps of observation stationed 
in their territories. Yet the Marquis of Hastings jadiciousif 
considered, that to obtain some decisive success over the 
Nepaulese, and compel them to sue for peace, was the only 
mode by which the evil could be remedied. He therefore 
augmented and concentrated his force on the theatre of 
war. General Ochterlony, hitherto checked by the losses 
of the division that was to act in combination with him, be- 
gan vigorous operations on the offensive. He had already 
coomelled Ameer Sing to retire firom the heights of Ramgfanr 
to those of Malown, which were also exceedingly strong. 
He had likewise reduced Ramghur, Bellaspore, and the 
other fastnettes which commanded this mountain-iegion. 
At the same time the province of Kemaoon being* left un- 
protected, a detachment was sent under Colonel NiooUs^ 
who besieged, and on the 25th April, 1815, took Almoia, its 
capital. Ameer, being now closely confined to his fortified 
post at Malown, was obliged to capitulate, though on hon- 
ourable terms, being allowed to join the main army withths 
troops under his charge. 

The government of Nepaul were so deeply disconnged 
by these reverses, that notwithstanding the oppositiion of 
several chiefs, and particularly of Ameer Sing, who fftih 
ppeed even to seek support from the Emperor of Clua^ 
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they determined to open a negotiation. The termi de- 
manded by Lord Hastings were nigh, including the cession 
of all the provinces conqaered in the west, and also of the 
Teraee or Tarryani, the border of jungle which extends 
along the base of the moantains. This last article formed 
the chief pbstacle to the treaty, not so much on account of 
the actual value of the territory, as because most of the 
principal chiefs at court had assignments of land in it 
from which they derived their income. The marquis, con- 
sidering the point to be of little consequence, had made up 
his mind, and given directions that it should not stand in the 
inray of the treaty. Unluckily, the Nepaulese ambassadors 
had agreed to the terms and signed them, but when trans^ 
mitted for ratification, the court was induced, on the above 
grounds, to refuse its consent. In such circumstances, 
there appeared no longer room for the intended concession ; 
and no option was len but the renewal of war. This was 
attended with considerable inconvenience, since, in confi- 
dent expectation of peace, the preparations had not only 
been relaxed, but even part of the military stores sold off; 
however, extraordinary exertions were made, and ^he army 
in January, 1816, was again ready to take the field. 

The enemy had intrenched themselves in the strong pass 
of Chereea-ghatee, which formed the entrance into their 
mountain-territory ; but General Ochterlony, by a skilful 
though laborious march, turned this position, and pene- 
trated to Muckwanpoor, in the vicinity of which they had 
erected several forts and stockades. Two successive 
defeats convinced them of the vanity of their attempt 
to contend with British troops ; they made overtures for 
a fresh negotiation, in which all the points in dispute were 
yielded ; and in March a definitive treaty was concluded. 
The governor-general was then with a good grace able to 
grant, as a matter of favour, most of the districts for the 
possession of which they bad been so extremely solidton*. 
The contest with Nepaul haviqg been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination* the Marquis of Hastings turned his 
views to that new system of policy which he was desirous 
to establish with regard to the central powers of India. It 
consisted partly in the renewal and extension of subsidiary 
tUiances with the native priAces, partly in the eztirpatioa 
•f the predatoiy statof wmch had arisen in thehevt of tbt 
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empire. In the fonner view, overtures fifom BhopaI» wJb«B 
threatened by Sindia and the Rajah of Berar, were at first 
well received ; but, amid the distractions occasioned by tlie 
Nepaul contest, it became necessary that they should be 
courteously evaded. A negotiation was opened with the 
Rajpoot prince of Jyepore, who had made heavy complaiiili 
of having in 1806 been deserted by the English, and ex- 
posed to the deiHTedations of the Holkar family and other 
plundering tribes. The treaty for some time proceeded with 
promptitude ; but, the very knowledge that he was about 
to be supported by the English having overawed his ene- 
mies and averted the present danger, the deep-rooted jeal- 
ousy always cherished by the native sovereigns respecting 
the admission of foreign troops soon revived. A poweifal 
party exclaimed against the ministers by whom the treaty 
was conducted as betrayers of their country ; and they 
thought it expedient, by advancing conditions that were in- 
admissible, to prevent its final conclusion. 

This disappointment was compensated by a more fortunate 
occurrence m another quarter. Raghojee Bhonslay, rajah of 
Bertf, died, leaving a son, Pursajee, so infirm both in mind 
and body, as to be incapable of maintaining even the sem- 
blance of royalty. In these circumstances, Appa Saheb^ 
his cousin, and also presumptive h^ir, assumed Uie autho- 
rity of regent, to which he seemed to possess a legitimate 
claim. Another chief, however, Dhurmajee Bhonsla, hav- 
ing formed a powerful party, rendered it doubtful whether 
Appa would be able to maintain himself without foreign 
aid. The latter, therefore, made overtures, to the Brituh 
for a subsidiiary alliance^ coupled with the condition of sup* 
porting him in the administration. This, in the present 
temper of the councils of Calcutta, was most readily granted. 
The stipulated force was to consist of six battalions of in- 
fantry and one regiment of cavalry, partly attached to the 
regent's person ; for the maintenance of which the annual 
amount of seven and a half lacks of rupees was to be re- 
ceived in money-paymente, instead of the invidious modft 
of territorial cession. Tins treaty, according to Mr. Prinsep^ 
was viewed at Calcutta with the highest exultation, as an 
arrusffement by which the state of Berar was finally de- 
ta«hea firom the Midiratta confederacy, imd fixed in tha 
Bri^ interests ; and not as what it really was, namely. • 
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■lore expedient for the attfunment of personal objeete^ and 
to be thrown aside as soon as these were accomplished. 

The occupation of Berar a^orded ^at facilities for ope- 
rations a^ftinst the predatory powers, whose main rallying- 
m>int 'w^as in Malwa, a hilly tract to the northward of the 
N'erbudda. The governor-general, however, had not yet 
obtained permission to root them out of that strong coun- 
try, and was obliged to content himself with drawing a cor- 
don along the southern bank of the Nerbudda, by which he 
hoped to prevent them from penetrating into the Decean. 
XJnfortanately for themselves, Cheetoo and other chiefs had 
at this time acquired a considerable increase of strength. 
They had been left for several years nearly unmolested ; and 
had even received secret assurances of support from the prin^ 
cipal Mahratta chieftains, who were meditating a fresh at- 
tempt, with the aid of the Pindaiees, to subvert the ascend- 
ency of Britain. They were, however, considerably alarmed 
by the appearance of the force stationed on the Nerbudda ; but 
seeing^ it remain inactive, while they themselves had mus- 
tered 23,000 cavalry, they conceived it possible to penetrate 
at some point the extended line along which the £nglish 
were posted. Accordingly, with 10,000 horsemen they 
erossed on the' extreme right, with such rapidity that our 
infantry were unable either to arrest or overtake them. 
They ^en separated into two lubkura or plundering bands, 
one of which proceeded due south into the territory of the 
nizam, and reached the banks of the Godavery. The other 
inarched eastward, and entered the company's territory of 
Ganjam, where in the course of twelve days the preceding 
year they had killed and wounded nearly 700 persons, and 
carried off or destroyed property to the value of 100,000/. 
A third party crossed at Burhanpoor, and overran the ter- 
ritory of the peishwa to some distance beyond Poonah. 

The Pindarees had thus eluded the regular force ap- 
pointed to check their inroad ; yet, though ikey were still 
liable to be attacked by several detached corps that were 
soonringthe country in different directions, they never sta* 
tioned sentries, nor took any similar precaution against an 
evil to which they were always exposed. Wbile the large 
bodjjr who had reached the Oodavery were deliberating on 
Umr future course. Major M^Dowal, with a body of light 
lioops, came upon them so unexpect^ly that they had re* 
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ceiTed a discharge of fireannfl before almost a man of than* 
i^as mounted; and they were obliged to fly, abandoip^ig. 
nearly all their horses and booty. One bold chieltais, «Uh 
260 troopers, crossed the peninsula, swept along the west* 
em shore, and, ascending the Tuptee, nached his home 
with less indeed than half his original number, bat all of 
them carrying in their saddles a rich booty. Major Lodi- 
ing^ton again, learning that the other party had pasBed Poe- 
liah, made a march of fifty miles, came upon them whUe 
busied in cooking, and gave them so complete a defeat that 
only a few escaped. In Ganjam, too, they met with aensA 
surprises, in one of which Lieutenant Borthwick beat up 
their camp with only fifty men. They abandoned their at- 
tempt to penetrate into the territory of Guttack ; and leann 
i^g that a plan was formed to intercept their return, they 
endeavoured to effect their object by a circuitoua roots 
through Bundelcund, in the course of which Colonel Adams- 
and other officers inflicted upon them very severe losses. 

Although this campaign had been in some measure 8ae> 
cessful and even triumphant, it afforded reason to appre- 
hend that India could never be secure from the inroad of 
these marauders, so long as they should hsive a place of s^ 
cure retreat. Upwards of 30,000 troops had been employed 
against them, a number adequate to a regular war on the 
greatest scale, and involving an immense expenditure ; yet 
they had penetrated through a strong line of defence, wMle 
their subsequent failure was occasioned only by an undue 
security, which they would probably learn to correct. The 
permission granted by the government at hpme to prosecute 
the war against them was far from being unlimited ';' but the 
marquis trusted that the events which had occurred during 
this campaign, and the success which he hoped would stiH 
attend his measures, would secure for him the sanction of 
the company. 

About the middle of the year 1817, the govemor-geneial 
ut in motion the most numerous and efficient army thst 
ad ever perhaps taken the field in India. Its entire amount 
is estimated at about 81,000 infantry and 10,000 cavaliy ; iof 
which 57,000 advanced from the Deccan and Guzerat, and 
84,000 from Bengal through Hindostan Proper. To the c<npi 
ftom the iJeccan were attached 18,000 inegular cavalry ami 
to that from Bengal lO^OOO of the same f<wpe» mu^of thm 
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m^od' tioopa. - The main body of the Bengal army, nnder 
toe immediate conmiitnd of the Marquis of Hastitiffs, a»- 
•embled at Secundra, and proceeded to cross the Jumna 
near Calpy. Another corps was instrocted to pass that 
liver at Agra ; while two smaller divisions were to act on 
the flanks, and to connect this with the other armies^ The 
Deccan force was to advance in two divisions under Gene- 
rals Hislop and Sir John Malcolm ; Colonel Adams led the 
regriineuts from Berar, while Generals Doveton and Smith 
took, post in the rear, ready either to support the main hody 
or to crush any commotion that might arise at Popnah or 
Nagpore. General Keur meantime led the army of Guze- 
rat into Malwa. All these divisions formed a complete cir* 
cle around the Pindaree positions, closing in upon them as 
QI>on a common centre. This system of tactics, which in 
contending with disciplined forces is accompanied with the 
danger that the enemy, availing himself of his central posi- 
tion, may successively attack and beat the different cor^s 
advancing against him, was atteiided with no such hassard 
when direct^ against troops who never encountered an ad- 
versary in pitched battle, whose sole aim was escape, and 
to -whom flight was victory. It was by such a movement 
only that they could be enclosed and finally crushed. 

There was one circumstance attending this campaign 
which could not be regarded without some degree of alarm, 
namely, that it led our army into the territories of princes 
who viewed with the most rancorous jealousy the height to 
which the British power had now attained. All of them 
saw in its success the downfall of their own ambitious 
hopes, and even of their independence, and anxiously 
watched the favourable moment for striking a blow. Even 
the courts of Nagpore and Hydrabad, notwithstanding the 
treaties by which they pr6fessed to be bound, could not by 
any means be relied upon. But the Pindaree war was to 
be carried on in the dominions of Sindia and Holkar, the 
most deadly foes to the British name. Of the former Sir 
John Malcolm justly observes, that he never could be ex- 
pected to forget the loss of empire sustained through Bri- 
tain : *' All lus habits, his prejudices, his wishes, are against 
OS ; we have nothing in our favour but his fears. His faith 
and his promises cannot be retied on for a moment.'* It 
appears indeed that Cheetoo, the principal leader of the 
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Plodsreet, had made urgent applications to be mereff all 
lowed a place where his family might be secured lirom dan- 
ger ; adding, ** from it my heart may be set at ease, and I 
may fiice the English with confidence. Then for once, by^ 
the blessing of God and the fortune of the exalted, the tO' 
mult shall be spread to the environs of Calcutta, the whole 
country shall be consigned to ashes, and to such distress 
shall they be reduced, that the accounts will not fail to reach 
you ; but at present this must be delayed for vraxit of a 
place of refuge." To this 8india*s ministers replied, that 
they could not take such a step without an immediate rup- 
ture with the British government ; but that Cheetoo mignt 
depend on their utmost aid in secret. In these circumstances 
Ijord Hastings considered it indispensable, before leaving 
Sindia*s dominions behind him, to extort his consent to such 
a treaty as might withdraw from him the means of a hos- 
tile interposition in^ the approaching conflict. Captain 
Ciose, the lesident at Gwalior, was instructed to demand 
that he should place his troops entirely at the disposal of 
the British government ; that he should furnish a contingent 
of 5000 horse, and supply funds out of which they might 
be supported ; finally, that he should provisionally delirer 
up the forts of Hindia and Asseerghur, on which, to save 
his honour, his flag would continue to fly. There was even 
to be a private understanding, that while the contest lasted 
he should not quit his capitsd. Sindia manifested the most 
violent opposition, first to the English entering his domin- 
ions at all, and then to the terms attached to that movement ; 
nor was it till J^ord Hastings from one quarter, and Gene- 
ral Donkin from another, were each within a day's march 
of his frontier that the treaty was reluctantly signed. 

A negotiation was next opened with Ameer Khan, and, 
as he was a principal member of the confederation, it was 
made a primary article that he should disband the whole of 
his turbulent corps. This demand was severe, for he would 
thereby lo«e that on which his importance and power had 
been entirely founded. In return he was offered, the gua^ 
antee of the territories held by him under grants from Hoi- 
kar, and of which his tenure was otherwise very precarioos. 
Having submitted to the terms, the treaty was signed by his 
agent at Delhi, on condition that a month should be allowed 
ynrioos to ratification ; but tha stipulated period bad 
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j^lfrtiaed, and a British army had enclosed him on eteh mde^ 
oerore he would affix his name to it* His troops being 
then disbanded, he seemed thenceforth to place his hopei) 
of aggrandizement solely in the English alliance, and co^ 
dially exerted himself in promoting its objects. 

The Pindaree chiefs could not view this immense force^ 
especially when it .began to close in around them, withput 
the deepest alarm. While the rainy season yet suspended 
operations, they held frequent conferences on the state of their 
affaire. Their only hope, they were convinced, was to quit 
their present, haunts and seek a temporary home in some 
remote quarter of India. But it was difficult to find a se- 
cure place in which to deposite their property and theii 
families-; for even amid their wandering life they were stiU 
.susceptible of the strongest domestic attachments. This 
embarrassment and the violent dissensions which had long 
reigned between their two principal heads, ^urreem and 
Cheetoo, caused them to break up without having formed 
any fixed plan. The invading armies began to move as 
soon as the rains had abated, and while the swelling of the 
rivers might yet impede the rapid movements of their 
adversaries. 

The opening of the campaign, meantime, was retarded 
by two very unexpected circumstances : the first was the 
appearance in the main army of that terrible epidemic 
usually denominated the cholera apasmodica, which, after 
spreading desolation and dismay throughout India, and 
occasioning a very serious loss of life in the eastern parts of 
Europe, has at length penetrated into Britain, and extended 
its ravages over epreat part of the New World. In its fir^ 
progress, it struck the world as a new and unheard*of visit- 
ation ; but further researches have established, that the 
same disease has from time to time appeared in the East. 
Ancient writings, in the languages of Southern India, 
describe it very distinctly under the names of Sitanga or 
Vishuchi. Extensive ravages are represented tp have been 
committed by it in Bengal in 1762 ; in a division of troops 
which in 1781 were marching through the district of Gan- 
iam ; and in 1783, during the annual festival at Hurdwar. 
In 1787,. a malady, the symptoms of which clearly establish 
its identity, prevailed at Vellore and Arcot on the coast of 
CoiomandeL It had not, however, during a long pexio4» 
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•flKmied any fomudable shape, and in the conspniamwt 
tables poblished by the medical boaid at Madras, thecohimn 
for cholera spasmodica in 1S16 and the two following yeais 
exhibits nearly a continued blank. 

Thii disorder first showed itself in August, 1817, intht 
Biilah of Jessore, about 60 miles north-east of Calcutta^ in 
the marshy districts which form the Delta of the Ganges* 
The whole <rir the tract extending along the lower couist 
ef that river is intersected by numberless branches of its 
stream, whence are derived canals and tanks that difibit 
the benefit of irrigation almost to every field. These ait^ 
ficial channels, however, are often in bad repair and filled 
with stagnant water, wbile even the river itself at ceitaia 
eeasons has not current sufficient to preserve its salohnoos 
qualities. Added to this, the extreme violence of the heat 
in summer, and of the rains in winter, render the whole of 
this part of Bengal liable to fevers and other climatic diior> 
ders. When any of these atmosf^heric phenomena occnr 
in an extraordinary deme, and especially when» by injuria 
the cultivated fields, they render the grain scarce and bad, 
epidemics of the most malignant description are frequentljr 
senerated. The years 1815 and 1816 were distingmdied 
by very striking peculiarities of season and weather. In 
the May of the latter year, the heat became most intense^ 
the thermometer rose to 98 degrees in the shade, and various 
persons, both European and native, fell down dead in the 
streets. A deficiency in the periodical rain» was also appre- 
hended till the beginning of September, when there poured 
down a complete deluge, causing a more extensive inund*' 
tion than was recollected by the oldest inhabitant Thii 
was followed by attacks of low typhus fever, and of a 
malignant sore-throat, — a disorder formerly unknown in 
that region, but believed on this occasion to be contagioos. 

The year 1817 was firom the first uncommonly moist, 
and the regular rains began on the 25th May, about thies 
weeks before the usual period. They fell to a depth greater 
by one>third than in ordinary years ; so that before the 
■middle of August nearly the whole district composing the 
J)elta of the Ganges was one sheet of water. It was dot' 
ing the distempered state of the air thus produced that tb» 
malignant cholera broke forth on a scale hitherto quite nn- 
jMwidfl nt ed. The disease* either in its eommon or violent 
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ibrm, appeared nearly at the same time in different parts 

of Bengal. But it was' in Jessore, situated in the tract 

called the Sunderbiinds, filled with thick jungle and sup- 

roanded hy stagnant waters, that it assumed its most alarm- 

vag aspect. At Calcutta, during the month of August, 

many ' cases of comn^n cholera had occurred ; but at the 

l>egnininff of September it appeared in that city under ite 

most malignant type ; though whether it was imported from 

Jessore, or rose spontaneously under similar circumstances, 

is a question not yet decided. It spared Europeans for a 

fe^KT days, but began to attack them on the 5th, though 

'withoi?^ 'committing the s^rae dreadful ravages as in the 

native uiwn ; yet the register of one of the life ensuranoe 

societies exhibited a proportion of deaths four times as 

great as in the preceding years. The malady was diffused 

almost simultaneously through the different cities of Bengal,* 

rapidly ascended the Ganges, and spread even to the west 

of the Jumna ^ sparing, however, the comparatively elevated 

territories of Oude and Rohilcund. 

In the beginning of November, in consequence, ^ is sci|>- 
posed by some, of the arrival of a detachment from the 
lower proyince, this disease in its most virulent form broke 
out in the army under the immediate command of the Marquis 
of Hastings. Troops on a march are observed to be pe- 
culiarly liable to its attack, which is imputed to the extreme 
heat of the tents, doubtless combined with the great expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. The cholera appeared in this 
army as it was slowly marching through the low and un- 
healthy dist|ict of Bundelcund, which labours under a 
peculiar deficiency of good water. For about ten days U 
converted the camp into a large hospital. All the public 
establishments being engrossed by the care of the troops, 
the numerous camp-followers icould not be accommodated 
except in the tents of their masters, who formed also their 
only attendants. The route over which the army moved 
was strewed with the dead and dying ; the bazaars were 
deserted ; even those persons whose health was good Suf- 
fered under severe depression of spirits ; so that during tho 
above period the efficiency of this fine body of men was 
completely destroyed. The usual bustle and hate of a 
crowded camp was changed into an awful silence, only 
broken by the groans of the dying and laiaaentations over 
Vol. II.— R 
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Um daad. In the European )$atient death nsaally 
in from six to twelve hoars after the attack^ while thetepoy 
was carried off in about half that interval. The ma\adf 
raged with its utmost fury irom the 15th to the 2dd Piovem- 
ber, when it ceased almost at once ; so that the army, hav- 
ing reached a more salubrious camp, at Erich on the Betwa, 
became rapidly convalescent, and by the commencement of 
December were prepared to enter on the duties of tiw 
campaign. 

The Toss sustained during this most gloonay period has 
been very greatly exaggerated. It has been represeiited 
even by good authorities as amounting to three, five, cr 
even eight thousand,*^ out of the whole n amber of ta 
thousand. More, precise statements by Mr. Prinsep and 
Mr. Kennedy, derived from personal and official knowledge 
* prove this inaccuracy to have arisen . from the n€»t takuf 
uto account the vast crowd of camp-followers, who, in aa 
Indian army, always greatly outnumber the fighting men. 
When the proper distinction is made, it appears that the 
deaths among the 10,000 troops amounted only to 764; 
while the loss among the camp-followers was about 8000» 
which did not, however, exceed a tenth of their entiit 
number. 

We cannot here follow in detail the progress of this se- 
vere malady, which made its way in every direction. After 
having spared in its first progress the provinces of Oude 
and Rohikund, it . reached them in April and May, i%\%, 
and in the following months penetrated to Catmandoi^ 
Ahnora, and other very elevated positions on the chain of 
Himmaleh. 

The march of armies into the centre of India, and the 
despatches sent through every province of that conntiy, 
were supposed to diffuse more and more widely its fiUal 
influence. The natives, instead of using any rational 
means of cure or prevention, sought to avert it only bj 
pompous and crowded yisits to the temples, which increasedl 
the danger of communication ; or by sanguinary proceed- 
ings against certain persons who were suspected of produc- 
ing it by witchcraft. In the course of the year 1816 it 
spread through every part of India. The xepoxt of tbi 

* Bl«st Hawki])«>ft ffistory or CSMtan, PL IMl 
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BBadlcal board at Madras contains an interesting map, show- 
ing its track through the Deccan and the soath b^ an ir- 
regular course, sometimes along the high roads, sometimes 
in cross directions ; but, in the end, leaving scarcely any 
point of importance untouched. It reached Nagpore on 
the 15th May, — Bombay, by way of Poonah, on the 14th 
Aug;u8t, — Hydrabad on 35th July, — Madras on 8th October, 
— ^aTid finally the extreme stations of Trivander and Palam- 
eotta. in January, 1819. Throughout these provinces it 
manifested itself in various degrees of intensity. In gen- 
«nraU however, this dreadful disease seems to be marked 
rather by the fatality of its action on those attacked than 
by the great number who come under its influence. The 
entire amount of cases occurring in the army of Fort- St. 
George during 1818, the liiost severe year, was 1087 out of 
10,652 Europeans, and 3314 out of 68,764 natives. Of the 
former 232, and of the latter 664 died. — (Report of Madras 
Medical Board, p. 28.) In the island of Bombay, which 
contains a population of about 210,000, the ascertained cases 
^ere 15,945, of which 14,651 were medically treated, and 
the deaths among these were only 938, or 6 4-10 percent, 
perhaps the smallest proportion of mortality that has any- 
where been observed. — (Bombay Report, A pp., p. 13, 14.) 
Instances, however, are gi^en of single corps, imrticularly 
on a march, suffering much more severely. The 2d bat* 
talion 20th regiment of native infantry was marching to 
Hydrabad, when of about 1150 men 200 were attacked, and 
73 died. The 1st battalion 1st regiment, on its road from 
Nagpore to Hydrabad, out of 1010 men bad 167 attacked, 
of whom 64 died. His majesty's 54th regiment, after land- 
ing at Madras, when proceeding to Bangalore, had 159 ont 
of 632 attacked^ and 54 died.* 

Another unexpected crisis arrested Sir Thomas H'slop 
with th*^ army of the Deccan, just as he bad arrived on the 
frontier of Malwa. Intelligence then reached him that 
Bajee Rao had taken up arms and attacked the British res* 
idency in his capital. ^ Sir Thomas then judged it neces- 
sary to fall back, that he might support the reserve corps, 

* The cholera, which hn* been considered here only in lis connexion 
with the train or hisiofical events, is, in relation to its symptoms and 
cure, treated of in (he succeeding yolume, under the head of ** Spasmodis 
eholen,''p. S06. 
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md aid in the aapi^ression of ibis in«nn«ction. GenoiBl 
Keir, who had tdvanced from Guzerat, was induced by the 
same information to retreat. But Lord Hastings joaUy 
considered that the fortune of the campaign must ultimately 
depend upon the prompt success of the operations in Ces- 
tral India, and cdnceiving Smith's force, with another onder 
Pritzler, quite Sufficient at present to overcome the peishwa, 
ordered these commanders to return without delay to tbs 
scene of action. 

The Pindarees, as soon as they saw themselves cfflD»> 
pletely enclosed by the advancing corps of the British, mads 
no attempt at resistance, and studied only hovr to escape. 
One party succeeded in penetrating into the rear of oor 
army in Bundelcund, where they began ^to commit senoos 
ravages, and were not dispersed without some difficulty. 
Cheetoo, with nearly 8000 men, effected a march westward 
into the territory of Mewar, where he was assured of su^ 
port from several quarters, and had the strong mountain-foit 
of Kumulner as a reftige for his family. ^ The escape of 
the Pindaree chiefs, when so strong a force surrounded them* 
' Colouel Blacker explains by a reference to the defective 
means of conveyance possessed by the British ; to their 
having, in the dread of encountering a Mahratta army, en- 
cumbered themselves with ordnance ; and above all, to the 
agility of the native horses, which can pass over tiie most 
rugged roads and uneven ground with great speed. Kur- 
reem, wit^i one of his associates, attempted to push his way 
to Qwalior, where he hoped to find support from Sindia. 
Ail the passes in this direction, however, were most strictly 
guarded ; and a strong corps was appointed to watch thte 
motions of that ruler, whose secret epmity to the British 
was so folly understood. The first that came up with this 
^dy of Pindarees was General Marshall, who easily drove 
them before him. They escaped without much loss, but 
were obliged to change their direction and march for the 
territory of Jyepore, where they hoped to be joined by some 
of the disbahded troops of Ameer Khan. On their way 
thither, they were surprised by General Donkin, who gave 
them a complete overthrow, capturing the wife of Kunreem, 
with all his state-elephants and kettle-drums. His army» 
therefore, no longer attempted to preserve any appearance 
of regularity, but broke into detachments, and sought ibr 
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tm^ty by %ing in various directions. The greater number 
endeavoured to reach the corps of Cheetoo.; and, accord* 
in^ly, the final destruction of that warrior appeared all that 
ivaa necessary to finish the Pindaree contest, when there 
•tarted up another head of the hydra which the English 
.were labouring to vanquish. 

The councils of the house of Holkar had been involved 

Ibr some time in the utmost confusion. Jeswunt Rao, 

w^ho had raised that family to power, after the unfortunate 

isrsue of the war with the British, became deranged, <an(f 

died iii a few years. His heir Mulhar Rao was a mere 

. boy, and the administration during his minority was 

agi^itated by the most violent dissensions. The chief par- 

' ties were, on one side Toolsee Bhye, widow of the late 

Holkar, who had been invested with the office of regent ; 

and on the other the Patan chiefs, who were strongly 

attached to the predatory system* The queen-regent, with 

the view of maintaining her influence, made secret overtures 

to the English for receiving a subsidiary force. This ' 

measure was strongly opposed by the leaders just named, 

whose sentiments were shared by the military in general ; 

arid their influence was so strongly felt by her majesty, 

that she did not venture to proceed with the negotiation. 

The chiefs, however, being suspicious, that something of 

that nature was still in progress, were fired with such 

indignation, that they seized Toolsee Bhye, carried her 

down to the river, and put her to death. War was then 

only delayed till the completion of the necessary prepara* 

iions. Troops, especially infhntry, were collected with 

the utmost diligence, and their movements assumed so 

formidable an aspect, that Sir John Malcolm judged it 

advisable to fall back upon the corps of General Hislop,. 

whor-as already mentioned, had begun a retrograde move- 

osent, but was again advancing towards Poonah. These 

commanders, having effected a junction, proceeded together, 

and found the native army strongly posted at Meh^dpoor, 

with a steep bank in front, at the foot of which flowed the 

river Soopra, passable, only by a single ford. Although 

this position might have been turned by a circuitous 

march, General. Hislop considered such an advantage more 

than coanterbalanced by the impression which would, be 

produced by pushing on promptly, and direptly to. tli9 
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mttadu This mode of prooeeding, as CoKmel Biadnrr 
obseires, is better suited than more scientific ma u c ea fi es 
to the genius of English troops. A scene then ensued 
similar to that which usually took place in Mahraita 
battles ; the British regiments rushing, forward with tils 
most daring intrepidity m the face of a numerous aitilkiy, 
by which they severely suffered, and at length, when they 
came to a close charge, carrying all before them* They 
lost 174 killed, and 604 wounded ; there being among the 
former three, and among the latter thirty-five '£an^peiiii 
officers. The Mahrattas, though they left 30CO on the 
field, retreated with a great part of their army entire ; hot 
they abandoned all thd artillery : their courage and emfi- 
dence were gone ; and though their numbers were not 
greatly diminished,, they were no longer an army. The 
chie£s therefore at once accepted the offered terms ; namely, 
that young Holkar should be placed under the protectioD 
of the Bntish, who were to maintain an auxiliary force, 
and to have a contingent of 3000 men placed at their 
duposal ; and that certain districts of moderate extent 
should be ceded, not for the purpose of being possessed by 
the conquerors, but distributed as rewards to those alliM 
who had remained faithful during the present contest. 

After losing the support of the Holkar family, the Pin- 
darees found an unexpected asylum with Juswunt Rao^ 
one of Sindia*s generals, who occupied several strong 
camps in the neighbourhood of Rampoora. ~ After scveru 
firuitless remonstrances, General Brown attacked this chiel^ 
tain, reduced his intrenchroents, and obliged him to fly 
with only a handful of followers. 

The hopes of the Pindarees were now reduced to the 
lowest ebb. Flight, they knew not whither^ became their 
only resource. They had obtained Kumubier and other 
fortresses in the Rajpoot territory ; but these, being quickly 
invested, were, after a short resistance, all given up. Ma- 
jor Clarke having overtaken' the party under Korreem 
during the night, and finding them plunged as usual m 
profound security, delayed the attack till morning, that 
th^ mi^t derive no advantage firom the darkness. He 
divided ms corps into two, with one of which he made ths 
charge, while the other occupied the only road by which 
ths eaemy cojM retreat They sustained* aeeordiiigiyy a 
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-^imipltftQ overthrow, and were dispersed in every direction, 
leaving several of their leaders dead on the field. After 
suffering some farther disasters, all the corps were reduced 
to a state truly miserable. Cheetoo and his adherents 
sometimes slept with their horses saddled, and the^ bridles 
in their hands, that they might be ready for instant flight. 
At length an intimation was circulated, that, in case of 
unconditional surrender, their lives would be spared, and 
tlie chiefs should even obtain the means of an honourable 
subsistence in some remote districtr One leader after 
another submitted upon these tetms. At length Kurreem, 
after wandering for some time on foot through the jungles, 
ffave himself up, on the 16th February, 1818, to Sir John 
Malcolm. Cheetoo opened a negotiation ; but, on learning 
1;he small allowance which was to be granted to one whom 
lie thought entitled toa jaghire in his native country and 
a place m the British service, he hastily took his departure. 
He afterward encountered a variety of distresses, which 
isnded in a manner equally dismal and appalling, being 
<]evoured by a tiger while lurking in the forests of Asseer- 
ghur. His fttte excited ' sympathy among the British 
officers, who admired the spirit and intrepidity with which 
he had braved the deepest reverses of fortune. 

While the performances on the main theatre of Indian 
mrarfare were thus brought to a successful close, two 
0t^arate dramas of a subordinate though eventful character 
were acted on other stages. The most remarkable was at 
the court of Poonah. The peishwa, ever since the last 
humiliating treaty which he was compelled to sign, had 
eagerly sought deliverance from a yoke which now pressed 
heavily npoh him. The employment of the British forces 
in the Pindaree campaign offered a tempting occasion to 
reassert his independence; A little consideration indeed 
would have shown him that this contest could not engage 
his enemy beyond a very short period; after which they 
would find it eai^ to crush such resistance as he or any 
other of the Mahratta states could create. But the 
peishwa, like many other Indian .princes, though possessed 
of tatent and address, and skilled in pursuing the ordinary 
objects of eastern policy, was incapable of taking a compre* 
hensive view of bis actual situation. He was encouraged 
4)y the hatred of the English which be saw prevalent 
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among his chiefs, and by the general disporition of aO th» 
Mahratta leadets to unite in a confederacy a^ost thst 
people. 

For a considerable time he threw an impenetrable ireil 
over his hostile designs. On intimation being given of an 
intention to go to war with the Pindarees, he professed 
his cordial concurrence in the object, and hia desire to co- 
operate by all the means in his power. So great indeed 
was his address, that Sir John Malcolm, an intelligent and 
veteran politician, after living at his court several days, 
was completely deceived, and communicated his opinion 
that nothing hostile was to be apprehended from the 
peishwa. Mr. Elphinstoiie, the official resident, enter- 
tained from the first an opposite opinion, which was soon 
fully confirmed. He saw that the utmost • actiTiCy was 
employed in collecting troops, under the pretext of aiding 
in the Pindaree war, but in fact with a purpose directly 
opposite. At the same time the jaghiredars, who had 
been studiously depressed and humbled, were courted and 
conciliated ; while Bapoo Gokla, an officer of distinguished 
ability, who bad hitherto been kept in a species of disgrace, 
was invested with the supreme direction of affairs. A 
numerous camp was formed close to the British canton- 
ments, around which the Mahratta horsemen were seen 
riding in menacing attitudes. The brigade commanded by 
Colonel Burr, the amount of which had been fixed with a 
very undue confidence in the friendly disposition of the 
prince, did not exceed three sepoy battalions, with a Euro* 
pcan regiment not yet arrived from Bombay. As the 
hostile intentions of the court became more and more 
manifest, it was judged advisable to withdraw the troops 
into a strong defensive position formed near the city by an 
angle of the river Moola ; but Mr. Elphinstone, anxious to 
avoid any semblance of being the aggr<^8sor, resolved not 
to quit the residency till he slMuld be driven away by force. 
Threatening notes began to be exchanged ; and on the 5th 
November, 1817, so sudden an attack was made that the 
resident and his suite had scarcely time to mount their 
horses when his mansion was plundered, and all the 
property, including books and papers, was either carried 
off or destroyed. 

General Smith, though pl«ced in the rear of the grmi 
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msinayf bad agreed that if a single day should pass without 
his Hearing nrom Poonah, he jnrould conclude the communi- 
cations to have been interrupted, and hasten thither with 
his brigade. A week, however, must necessarily elapsie 
before his arrival, and to keep the iiepoys in the mean time 
cooped up in a narrow space, harassed by the enemy's ar- 
tillery and light-horse, would, it was feared, damp their 
courage, and promote that tendency to desertion which had 
already been strongly manifested. Hence the officers de- 
termined to march out with their small corps and attack 
their foes, who, to the amount of 20,000, were already 
stationed in front. This movement was executed promptly, 
and with such vigour that though the enemy's horsemen 
made some desperate charges, and reached several times 
the flanks of the English brigade, the latter finally remained 
masters of the field. They had not indeed done much 
damage to their adversary ; but the intrepidity of their 
attabli^ and the degree of success gained against numbers 
mo. vastly superior, changed decidedly the moral position 
of the two armies. When General Smith, therefore, on 
the 13th November, after fighting his way through the 
|>eishwa'8 cavalry, arrived at Poonah, and prepared to 
attack the Mahratta camp> that prince at once began a 
retreat. He continued it for upwards of six months without 
intermission, ranging over the wide extent of the Deccan ; 
at one time approaching Mysore, at another proceeding 
nearly to the Nerbudda, always distancing his pursuers by 
the skill and rapidity of his march, and even passing be- 
tween corps advancing from opposite quarters. At one 
time he made himself sure of cutting off a division of 800 
men destined to reinforce Colonel Burr; but Captain 
Staunton the commander, taking post in a village, re- 
pulaed witti desperate valour, though with severe loss, all 
his attacks, and he was at length obliged to desist. This 
wa« considered the bravest exploit performed in the whole 
course of the war. The peishwa, finding himself now a 
hopeless fugitive, and learning the triumphs of his enemy 
in other quarters, made overtures for a treaty ; hoping to 
be allowed to retain, though in a reduced condition^ his rank as 
a sovereign. But the governor-general, dn considering his 
long course of hostility, nnd the. treacherous attack vdaSe at 
BO ciiticftl a moment, had determined to erase his name from 
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tbe lirt, of Indian princes, and that theie shooM he i» 
longer a peishwa. Britain was to exercise the sovarign 
BwAy in all the territories which had belonged to him; 
though in order to sooth in some degree the irritated 
feelings of the Mahratta people, the Rajah of Satara, the 
descendant of Sevajee, still deeply venerated even after his 
long depression, was to be restored to some share of hk 
former dignity. To follow up this purpose, General SnAh 
laid siege to Satara, which surrendered after a shoit 
resistance. The interval afforded a brief respite to the 
peishwa, and lulled his vigilance; so that when this 
officer had pushed on by forced marches, at the head of a 
division of light-horse, he arrived unobserved within hearing 
of the Mahratta kettje-drums. Concealed for some time 
by the brow of a hill, he appeared on its sununit to the 
astonishment of the Indian army. The peishwa forthwith 
left the field with his attendants ; but Gokla determined t» 
hazard a battle rather than sacrifice neariy the whole of hU 
baggage. He made the attack with the greatest vigour, 
and had succeeded in throwing part of the cavalry into 
some confusion, when he fell mortally wounded. His 
death was regretted even by the English, since his enmity 
to their nation, and zeal for the independence of his own, 
had been tempered by honour and humanity. The whole 
army immediately fled, and the British obtained possession 
of the person of the Rajah of Satara, who had before been 
a prisoner in the hands of his rival. 

Bajee Rao still continued his flying march, of whidi he 
assumed the sole charge ; and gave out every morning the 
direction in which the army was to move, having concealed 
it till that moment from his most confidential ofliceis. 
After much and long wandering, he moved northward to 
the borders of Berar and Malwa, where he partially recruited 
his strength by collecting the remains of the beaten armies. 
But be soon found himself hemmed in closer and closer ; 
and in pursuing his march, in the absence of proper inform^ 
ation, he met Colonel Adams at the head of a considerBUs 
force, and could not avoid a battle* He was defeated, with 
the loss of most of his infantry, and all his artillery, saving 
only his horse and light troops. He then made ui effort to 
reach the capital of Sindia, hoping for aid, or at least prft* 
tectxon, from this most powerful of the Mahratta ehi eft auii; 
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bat all the p&ssea were strictly guarded. His distress be- 
came greater every day ; his follovvers deserted in vast num- 
bers, and the English drew their nets round him so closely 
that he could not hope long to escape. He then opened a 
correspondence with Sir John Malcolm. Afler some dis- 
cussion, it was agreed that he should surrender, and that, 
on being secured in a pension of eight lacks of rupees (about 
100,0002.), he should renounce the dignity of peishwa, with 
all his claims as a sovereign ; spending the rest of his days 
in some holy city at a distance from the seat of his former 
dominion. The sum was regarded by the Marquis of Hjast- 
ing« as too large ; though, considering it as the final adjust- 
ment with a prince who ranked in authority and power 
above all* others at that time in India, it does not appear 
▼ery extravagant. The apprehension that his revenue 
'would be employed by him as an instrument for regaining 
his political influence has not been realized. The ex- 
peishwa almost immediately resigned himself to voluptuous 
indulgences, to which he had been always addicted, and 
sought to drown in them eveiy recollection of his former 
schemes and greatness. 

While the territory of Poonah was agitated by these 
violent commotions, a scene almost exactly similar was 
passing at Nagpore. Appa Saheb had invited the British 
troops with the sole view of maintaining his own situation 
as regent ; and so lonff as he judgetl them necessary for that 
object he remained faithful. At length he ffot rid by assas- 
sination of the young prince, and placed himself on the 
g%iddee^ as the seat was called to which the dignity of rajah 
was attached. He then considered himself independent of 
foreign aid, and began to view it with the dislike so gene- 
rally felt by all persons in his condition. He was thus led 
to ente)r into that confederacy against the British power 
which was formed among the Mahratta chiefs in conse- 
quence of the Pindaree war. He was observed to carry on 
a most active correspondence with the peishwa while the 
latter was maturing his plans of aggression. The first 
treaty which that prince was compelled to sign greatly 
abated the courage of his ally, which was revived, however, 
by the intelligence of his having again taken up arms and 
attacked the English subsidiary force. The subsequent 
ntreat of Bajee Kao threw him into much hesitation arid 
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uncertainty, though atiength it resulted in the 
determination to follow his example. On the 24th Nofon- 
ber, 1817, Mr. Jenkins, the British resident, was iimted to 
see his highness invested with a dress of honour ; having 
assumed the jaree putka or ffolden streamer, an emblem of 
high command, both of whicn had been transmitted bj the 
peishwa. Our countryman declined attendance, noi withoot 
expressing indignation at the rajah's acceptance of them 
honours at such a moment ; and indeed it soems to have 
been an imprudent and premature insult, by which the Eof* 
lish were put on their guard. 

The subsidiary force now stationed at Nagpore was wtf 
small. It consisted only of two battalions of .^ve im- 
fantry, with detachments of cavalry and artiiloTy ; and the 
whole, being much reduced by sickness, did not amount ts 
1400 men. The rajah's army, on the contrary, compiind 
10,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, including 3000 or 4000 
very brave Arab troops. The residency was sitnated oat* 
side the tovm, and separated from it by a ridge risiiig at 
each extremity into low hills, which were b&stily oecopied 
as defensive posts. At sunset the pickets were fired apoo 
by the Arab infantry, and soon after a general discharge of 
artillery was opened upon ^11 the positions, paitiealaiif 
those on the smaller hill. This was continued till two in 
the morning with considerable effect, the first officer io 
command on that station being killed, and the seomd 
wounded. The English, during the remainder of the night, 
made the best preparations in their power against the man 
serious attack which was anticipated in the morning. Ac* 
cordingly at daybreak the charge was renewed with in' 
creased fury. At ten a tumbril burst on the smaller hill, 
which threw the troops 'into some confusion; the Arabs 
rushed on with loud cries, the sepoys were seized wiUi panic 
and fled, abandoning the guns and the wounded, who weie 
immediately put to the sword. The enemy then opened a 
heavy fire on the larger hill, when several officers &11, and 
among them Mr. Sotheby, the resident's assistant, a yom^ 
man of distinguished merit, while he was endeavoaringto 
rally and restore the courage of his men. The dismay of 
the troops, the cries of the women and children, the 
numbers and increasing confidence of the enemy, 
to portend the most fatal result. Yet even then 
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. "were found in British firmness and courage. Captain Fitz- 
gerald, who had withdrawn the cavalry within the residency- 
cponnds, seeing the critical state of the infantry, and the 
2re already opening upon hi6 station, felt that affairs could 
"he retrieved only by one of those bold attacks which a native 
army can scarcely ever resist. He led his few horsemen to 
the charge, drove every thing before him, took two guns, 
and turn^ them against the enemy. The troops on the 
larger hill, animated by this example, resumed courage, and, 
raising loud shouts, opened a brisk fire on tjbe assailants. 
A party dashed across to the smaller hill, from which the 
xajah's followers were driven in their turn, and about noon 
''Were repulsed at every point. Yet the British had lost a 
* fbiurth of their number, and their ammunition was drawing 
to a close, so that had Appa persevered, he must have 
£nally succeeded in cutting off the detachment, — an event 
.ivhich would have produced the strongest sensation over all 
India. But he remained inactive, while English reinforce- 
ments were poured in &om every quarter. On the 12th 
December, General Doveton arrived with the strong reserve 
- imder his command. It then became impossible for Saheb 
to hope for success ; he had already obtained an armistice, 
and now inquired as to the terms on which a final accommo- 
dation might be effected. Mr. Jenkins replied that nothing 
could now be accepted short of entire submission, — the 
disbanding of his troops, the delivering up of all his forts 
and artillery, and his own presence as a hostage at the 
British residency. It was however intimated, that on his 
complying fully with these requisitions, he would be restored 
to nearly his former condition, being required only to main- 
tain a subsidiary force, and submit to a certain degree of 
control. When the troops, however, marched into Nag- 
pore to take possession of the ordnance, they were salutel- 
with a hpt fire, and suffered some loss before they could 
seize the guns and compel the Arabs, who took the. chief 
pi^ in this resistance, to retire within the fort. As they 
refused to surrender, a siege was fanmediately commenced, 
and k practicable breach appeared to have been made in the 
■gate ; but when the assault was eiven, it was found to be 
so secured by interior walls, that the English were obliged 
to retreat with considerable damage. Preparations were 
then made to invest the place on a more reenlai plan ; but 
Vol. 11.- ^ 



the Arabi, tatisiied with the duplay of valotfr wfaie6 
they had already made, eaphtilstea on the eonditioB of 
being allowed to maith out with theit baggage and pimte 
property. 

As none of these transactions c6cdd be hronglit home to 
Appa Saheb, he wai not made responsible for them. On 
the surrender of Nagpore he was liberated, and received 
notice of the terms oh which he would be allowed to retain 
his seat on the guddee. These consisted in his being placed 
entirely on the same footing with the nizam ; havkig bii 
milltaiy force subjected to the control of the company, and 
even bis ministers appointed tnr them. The rajah expressed 
his dissatisfaction only by ofiering to retire altogether on t 
liberal pension; but this was not considered admlsslbie. 
He forthwith began to intrigue, with the yiew of ahakmg 
a(flrthi8 hated dependence. Troops were levied, the govern- 
ors of fortresses and the mountain-chiefs were uitftmcted 
to muster their forces, and give every possible annoyaince to 
the English ; finally, a secret correspondence was diacovered 
with Buee Rao, who, beinff invited to join hie army to the 
standard of the peiahwa, had actually taken steps for that 
purpose. Mr. Jenkins hereupon deemed it inmspensable 
to call upon Ajppa to resume hia place within the resident; 
and this not being complied with, a party was sent who 
effected his arres^ fortunately without having recourse to 
violence. It is lees difficult, however, to seize Indian cUeft 
than to keep them; the rajah being mildly treated, and 
access procured to him by several of his adherents^ a plaa 
WM arranged for his escape in the disguise of a sepoy. He 
went off at two in the morning, and the discovery was not 
made till daylight ; so that, relays of horses having been 
provided, all pursuit was Vain. As the Pindaree war, how- 
ever, was now terminated, and Bajee Rao reduced to the 
last extremity, he was unable to do more than excite desul- 
tory hostilities in the mountainous districts. The Engtish 
were thus able, on their own terms, to place on the cuddee 
Bajee Rao, a grandson of Raghojee Bhonslay, while the 
administration was placed entirely under their own ComroL 

Since the termination of the Pindaree contest no inqioit- 
ant event (nt, acquisition has distinguished the history of 
Bri'tsh power in Hindostan. The only war undertaken on 
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mat scale was the aiduous but finallj suocewfiil one 
ih tbe Bimiaa empire, by which the eompeny gawed a 
eonaidefabie territory along the Bay of BengaL There 
occurred, however, one horale moYement, the narrative of 
which moat not be omitted. After the death of the Rajah 
ivi, Bhnrtpore in 1826, hia le^tmiate heir, Bulwunt Singh, 
being dethroned by I)oorjan SiLl, hia connn, applied for aid 
to . Su David Ocbterlony, then reaident at Delhi. That 
officer embraced the prince'a cauae; but hia conduct in 
doing ao waa diaavowed by the govemor^ffenend. Lord 
Amherst, who ahowed a diapoaition to proceed upon the old 
,principle of non-interference. Further infi>rmati<Mi, how- 
ever, mdu(»d hkn to change this intention, and Lord Com* 
bermere waa ordered to march upon the city and expel the 
VUiurper. Thia able commander accordingly, with 25,000 
men aniil an ample train of artillery, proceeded to attack 
that celebrated Ibrtreaa. , The siese waa begun on the 2dd 
December ; but it waa aoon found that cannon-shot could 
not penetrate mod-walla aixty feet thick, and that it would 
be necessary to employ minin? operationfl. By meana of 
tbea^ a breach waa effected on Uie 17th Januanr, 1826 ; the 
aaaanlt was given next morning, and after a gallant defence 
of two houra, in which many^ vetenina who had triumph* 
antly fought in the former aiege look an aetive part, the 
place was carried ) Doorjun waa made piiaoner ; and there 
remained no longer in Hindoatan a Ibrtieaa that had aocceaa* 
fully defied the Britiah arms. While thia eonftict lasted a 
general ferment was observable among the surrounding 
principalitiea ; and Biahop Heber doubts not, that had the 
attack failed, the whole country westward of the Jqmna 
would have riaen in arms, aft least so fer as to resume the 
predatory syatem of warfere. This triumph, however, 
cheeked the cMsposition to revoH, and completely eoofinned 
the aupemttcy of Biitai9 over the whole «f Indiai 
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CHAPTER VI, 

Hindoo History and Mythology, 

General Aepeet of the Hindoo People— 'Abaenoe ef snilieatie HliHry— 
Hietorieai Poem* Indian Chronftiogy— Seriee of Pyi wtksB —Myifcalr 
Of y— Idea* of the Divine Natnre—fiiramab— Vishnu-^His Araura or 
"ntinsrormaUone— Siva— Doorga—K^ee— Minor Deities— Wbrahip of 
Rfvere—Of the Brute Creation— A Future Btate— TransmfgratioR ef 
Souls— Aneient Temples— Elepbanta—Kenneii—Carlir-£llan^lfa> 
iMbaUpoor— FaKoda at Tanjor&r-Temples 4n Rajpootana — ^Modeim 
Btnictures— ReligiQUS Ri(e»— Mendicity— Pil^mages — ^Penances- 
Set f-immolation— Idol Cara-<4ottee—Inftnticide— Hindoo Sects— 
VishBurites— Sivites— Boodbists-~Seik8~-Natlve Chriatjana Jtifn> 

H ATiKG thus traced the ▼aiyitog foitnnes of Indict till neai^ 
the whole of that Tiifit empire wimi nibjected to Brilish eoo- 
teol, we shall dow attempt to delineate iti Booal and politioai 
condition, both at respects its own numerous papulations 
and the military and civil arrangements by means of which 
the conquerors hold it in subjection. 

In this survey, the most conspicuous object is that natiw^ 
race,, celebrated from all ^tiquity, who still form avast 
majority of its idhabitants. The Hindoos, in the wide 
extent ef territoiy over which they are spread, present many 
varied aspects ; yet a striking similarity of religion, of lan> 
^age diversified only by dialects, of manners and institu- 
tions, and even in some degree of external form, proclaim 
them to be^ throughout the same people. Anud great 
blemishes, too, they have undeniably, with the exception 
of the European nations, or those sprung from Europe, 
attained a degree of civilization, and made a progress in the 
arts, beyond any other people. Of orientals, the Chinese 
alone can enter into competition with them ; yet though the 
polity and institutions of that people claim, in some respects, 
even a pre-eminence, they do not, on the whole, exhibit a 
character so intellectual and interesting. 

It would have been desirable to introduce a sketch of the 
histoxy of the Hindoos prior to that of their Mohammedan 



^•n^wMn and ra]«i«. But tlMie cadflk mnaaHmith laitod 
to Um icoDiBpHriimeiit ef sneh a puTpo0«» Anud iib» volu- 
BoiBOHawntkigB of th« Hindoot^ we find the aiost lamentable 
idMicieney (kf fietoviad reooida. Previoiia to the establitb* 
sieat of Medeia domiBioD^ theie appear only tfapoo^h the 
^eUof amythelogyalaiicepcieticalwdextnvagaBt. The 
tli0ologj, faiatoiy^ poeti^r* liteiatme, and aeeiv eottdition 
ioi this vemaduble pee|^ aie aU so cloaely intarwovens ae 
to make it impocsiUe satiafactorily to eooaidMr anj ODe, 
lUileM uacooaemon with aU the seat. 

The Hindoo^ it nmst be admitted^ poaaeaa aodent worittt 
^irhioh are generallj beEeve^ to preeent saanewhat of an 
iiieterical chazaoter. SjBch are a great part of the Piiraiiaa» 
eeid the aiafiilar eempoaitiotta tenned the Mahahaiat and 
the Ramayana* Yet these are seBgioi» poema, exhibiting 
the aetiniM of jgods, not of meiv and leading Ae reader 
IhioQgk a maze of wonder and myatevj. The deitiea and 
bnoee whose exploits they eelebrate appear indeed tohave 
)Men aneiant monardis who held sway over India; but tiie 
details are so palpably fiibiikNis» and at the aane time so 
ohikliriily abBiiid» as to be unfit for ainr of the o^eets of 
genuine historf. They ceavey no idea of the character of the 
actors, the nunneis of the age, or the train of human etents. 

The systom of Indian chronology, though it bears a 
nharacter emiaUy extiaragant, has yet, from its apparent 
leeearch and unposing aspect, ecoted much attention anwng 
the aages of Europe. The reader will bam from Profouror 
Wallaice's tceatise in the third volmne, their measurement 
of time by astronomical epochs manwantaras, di^ of Bra* 
ma, and years of the gods. It is enbuffh to remaifc in this 
place, timt the Maha Yug, or great divine aoe, trough 
which mankind are now passing, consists of four human agea, 
the last and worst of which ie at preeent revohing. Tbase 
ages, of unequal and coptinuAlly decreasing length, are the 



flatya Yuc, wbicli lasted 1,738,000 ycsis. 

Ti«taYttf. .;].SfW,OO0 

Bwtmr Toe , ».. 86«v000 

CaliTug, whichis to U«t.... 4S^00O 

Of the dark era .in whidi we live, only about five thousand 
jfears have yet elapsed. Of the satya yng, the golden aee 
q( innoceDce, there remains only a dim and pleasm^ tmlk 
toi ; the gina^ lh)od» Mid to have arrived at its cloecy haying 
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•wvpt awmT tlmoflt aH it« memoiMlf. But tbe tmSan 
umaliy soch as they an, extend over the entire seDMeC 
the treta and dwi^wr yugs, and conaeqaenllj compiehanA a 
period considerably exemdihg two millions of years. TUe 
chronology has been embraiMd with ea^r credulity by m. 
number of leained men in Europoi who have proclaiaMd 
that all the nations of the West are only of yesterday, 
when eompared with the boondless ages throng^ which the 
Hindoo records extend. There is, however, one cireoi^ 
stance which breaks at once the spell of this hnaginaiy 
duration. Although India ^ possesses nothing ^7lu<3i cm 
approach to the character of history, many or her prinev 
and |Teat men preserve lists of kmgs, which, fiom thsir 
coincidence, though found }n difierent and distant qnartcH^ 
appear to be sulMtontiaUy correct These extend through 
the whole of the three ages ; but instead of that afanoat 
endless roll of hames which ought to have been su|q>lisd 
during two miUicms of years, we find, by Mr. Bentley's lii^ 
in the treta only sixty-six, and in the' dwapar fcwt y sew 
kings ; ccmse^uently, the potentates of the first period most 
have had an average reign of 19,^6 ; those of the second 
of lil,d83 years. It is maintained, indeed, on the faith sf 
tradition, that Yadhisthur, the great hero, held sway during 
upwalds of twenty-seven thousand years* But if we as- 
sign to the Indian monarchs the average of human life, we 
sludi reduce these ages to an extent perfectly consistent with 
European history and the Mosaic records. Mr. Beatley 
oensiden seventeen years as the mean length of a lei^n in 
a long series of princes. £vei| should we, with C<Nonei 
Tod, allow from twenty to twenty-two years, the Indian 
dynasties will not pass the limits of our established chro- 
nology. 

' Although we find thus transmitted from an eariy period 
lists of Hindoo kings which may be considered tolerably 
authentii^ the details, as already observed, an either too 
meager or too extravagant to be of any value as materials 
for history. A few very general ouUines can al<me be 
traced. Two races of monarchs are recorded as claiming 
descent nspectively from Surya and Indu, the sun and Uie 
moon. The former Sstablished their metropolis at Ayodhia* 
the modem Oude, still a large city, and described as then 
of ifl^meive sxtsnt, The lunar branch had ssfw^ 
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eapitalf : fixvt, Mahetntti, in Mahra ; next, Allahabad, 
caAed the Pooraj, and afterward Hastinapoori, higher up 
tbe Oanges. Colonel Tod, upon lome probable grounds, 
conndera that the subjects of this empire must have entered 
it WB invaders irem the great pluns of Seythia or Tartaiy, 
Serend bloody wars were waged betweoi these states, 
striving for pre-eminenee or mial conquest. The most 
dx^fhdlui of these contests took {dace at the clixie of the treta 
yugf in which almost all the powers of India wppeu to have 
been engaged. It is celebrated under tbe title of the Ma- 
'haLbarat, or great war, in the remarkable Hindoo composition 
bearing that title. The chief actors were Krishna, Aijoona, 
ITadhisAur, and Jarasandha ; the first of whom has, as an 
incamation of Vishnu, been enrolled among the principal 
daties. This sanguinaiy conflict appears to have termi- 
nated in the premature &te of almost all the leaders on both 
aides. , 

The lunar and solar dynasties continued to reign con- 
temporaneously, during almost the whole of the'third, or 
dwapar yug. Yet the prevalence of fable is strongly marked 
in the genealogy of the leading princes throughout this 
period ; one of whom is the offspiingo of Pavana» the god of 
the winds, another of Indra, or the firmament, a third of Ihe 
river Ganges. These two lines, according to Sir William 
Jones, come down for thirty generations, into the cali yug, 
or present age, when both are supposed to have become 
extinct. TTheve reigned, however, along with them another 
dynasty, sprung from the lunar brandy which rivalled and 
soon surpassed them both-ifi power. This was that of tbe 
kings of Magadha, vrhom &e txreeks found reigning at 
Palibothra ov«r the greater part of the Gangetic provinces, 
and spreading their sway even to the remoter quarters of 
India. Chandragupta^ after the muider of Nanda, one of 
the Maoadha ^gs, became the founder of a new dynasty, 
called Manrya, and is supposed to be the same with San- 
draiSottus, wiiom the ambassadors of Seleucus found ruling 
at Palibothra. Other sueoessfid usurpers established the 
dynasties of Sun|^ Ganna, and Andhra, till that of Ma- 
gadha became extmct by the death of Chandrabija ; which, 
according to Sir William Jones, took plaoe in 452 B. G. 
Tery ccmsiderable obscurity envelops the succession of 
laiJMprilieM during ths next four huik^ In that 
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period there woald Mem tolwvefaeeiiBo eifteBded 
tbough Sir WttliaBi Jones and ColoneiTod ha^e a 
lista of kinfl* ^longing to iome ^theA and local dyatrtwib 
About lfae€lifistanem»hoifr/e7eE^ YicriiiiM M i ily a andMiMr 
hajia ^tpated tfa^ suproiiiaeji, aid Msk aaoais Ow BWit 
potent of. Indian wanion and flovereigMk TWteMow 
coneerning them boar a somewhat moie aaber afaamdaik 
They Tank as Boortal) «ot ascslaatiai, beioea ; yet aa Viow 
maditjaissaidtohavebadpoiweroTCr spiorlke*. «nA U have 
made captive the king oi the d^nrila, kia oontea^ciiinie% it 
would aeesH weie by no Bftsans iaoKoed to abtiiidoB thai 
love of the marvaHoas. Malwa' beinf nMvlaoned as bis 
fevourite region, it may be concluded to haae beent hia ttatht 
one, and that he esM>loyed its rqde inhabitaaU iiit«ilan*iv 
his domimon ovei the more fertUe pconBoaa. MtLJoi WHk^ 
fold has traced nineindlvidaals tovhontenan* hMbasft 
apptied, of whom one appears contemporary with Soloinflaii 
and probably this may have bean am appeUatiive^ lika tbst 
of Cssar, applied hn snooes8ip»-to monaichft oC ibm aum 

dynas^/ 
After this period, the histoiy of the Hindoos again wkpem 

into obacm%, giving occasion to Mr. Mitt's lemnrfc, tfaai 
while Uis annals of eveiy MJier nation becoma movadiataKt 
as they approach a moclem date, ^mmo of Iitdia« on the 9am 
tmiy,beoovneda(ker and mete imperieok. TkuaiapmbaUf 
to be acconitited for I7 the iapt that the countrf had acaia 
ceased to^beiuutod i» anyeizteMiveeH9Hie,baing^dikllita 
those smatt kingdoaa whicb ware anoceasAiUj awra ib d by 
the Gbiznavide canqaeroi, before they eottid ba indneed ta 
form a general league to oppose Mm* 

After this very hnperfeot sk^toii of tiie histoij «f the 
Hindoo pepple, a mon interesting and aoceaatbU obieei 
remains in tha delineation of their; aund awl cb a i f artff r » 
Under this view, thenr refigioAs belief and nqrthology nnsl 
first command our attentfon. It. fovms, aa it wwra» Uia 
basis of thiKur whole social ezistenea. .Their aqw uDonlai 
nnploy eveiy day, and almost evwy hoar ; ila minialina 
rank above every -othiM class, even above kings ; tbeve la na 
history, scarcely any poetry, but what relatee to tba actioiis 
of the gods and deUiied heroes* Unhappily, this derotian, 
pnenlightened by divine inetntction, and mialad^ by the 
myt^imom p^rvaialtMa^l the hopim fasn^UMl^ of Nring 
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ft'iamp to their path, has inyolyed them in an abyss of 
•btBuraity, and impelled them to follies, and even crimes, 
of which' there is scarcely an example in any other pagan 
worship. 

Notwithstanding its extravagance, the Hindoo system 
claims attention, man its striking features, from the view 
which it aJfifords of the history of me human mind, and from 
its paramount influence on the ideas and institutions of the 
Bstives themselves. It is impossible, therefore, ;mthoat 
premising an outline of this religion, to convey any distinct 
idea of the character of those who profess it. 

The learned books of this people contain some sublime 
doctrines respecting the nature of the Deity. They dis*- 
ttnctly recognise the existence of one supreme and invisible 
Author and Ruler of the universe. They even describe his 
attributes in lofty terms, superior to those employed in the 
philosophical writings of Plato, and approaching nearer 
than any other human composition to the delineations of 
the inspired penman. We may illustrate this by quoting 
the Gayatri, or holiest text of the Yedas, from Sir William 
Jones's translation. 

** Let us adore the supremacy of that divine San, the 
Godhead, whoilhiminates all, who recreates all, from whom 
all proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to 
direct our understandings aright in our jH'ogress towards 
his holy seat. 

*< What ^e sun and hght are to this visible world, that 
are the Supreme QooA and Truth to the intellectual and 
invisible umverse ; and as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
perception of objects enlightened by the^sun, .thuier our souls 
acquire certain knowledge by meditating on the light of 
truth, wKidi emanates from the Being of beings ; that is 
the light by which alone our minds can be directed ^n the 
path to beatitude. 

** Without hand or foot he runs rapidly, and grasps 
firmly ; without eyes he sees, without ears he he^rs all ; he 
knows whatever can be known; but there is none who 
knows him. Him the wise call the great supreme pervad- 
ingSpirit." 

The Supreme Mind, according to the Braminical system, 
displays its energies in the three grand operations of creat* 
uig, preserving, and destroying. These are expressei by 
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the Ultera A U M united in the mntla (jllahle CM, whuji 
the Hiniluo Blvi>;s|iiaaouncesmUi tbc profcKUidiut TtBtni 
tioii. TheBu three poweia an leponlely uDbodiad IB Bib 
in>, Viihnu, Bod Siva, wboee namea, sccoiding to tKa pliW 
loaophen, eipreu only sttribntea of the one Supramn Uiiii; 
bat the popular theolo^ viem them u diatmct panoH, 
with tiuble, human, and even fantastic foima, mixuig wilk 
mortali, committing eitiatagaDt and often ■canJaloni *o- 
tioni, controlled and oppresied by inferior deities, gianli, 
and even by men. Their hiatoiy acooidingly pnaaoU t 
■trange coUeclian of the lofueat and the nieaneit, tbe poitat 
and most corrupted ieBtmea in moral natura.* 

Ih pttnelpiT Hlndan Mita, tiK Ipn 

Fiireukea fyom airWmUnJni. I 
cBpreKBiiiilaii oC i>tw a 



'To Brama, the first atid highest person in the Hindo6 
ttinity, is assigned the work of creation. Mr. Waid thinks 
that he is considered by the Indian sages as the Soul of the 
world ; yet, from the examination of their writings, it does 
not appear that they took so refined a vie^ of the subject. 
They represent him rather as having produced or drawn 
the universe out of himselfj so that all that ever was, or is, 
once formed a part of his essence. His own origin was 
very singular. The Supreme Mind, it is said, having bv a 
thought created the waters, laid in them an egg, which 
remained inactive for many millions of years, till Srama, by 
the energy of his own thought, caused it to divide, and from 
it he himself was bom in the shape of the divine male, famed 
in all worlds as the great fore&ther of spirits. , 

Brama, among the Indian deities, holds decidedly the 

S re-eminence, sharing even the essence of the Supreme 
find; yet, perhaps firom the very circumstance of this 
lofty position, he attracts comparatively little attention oi^ 
Worship. He has neither temples erected, nor sacrifices 
offered to him, nor festivals celebrated in his honour. He 
gives name indeed to the great caste of the, BraminS or 
priests ; but no sects derive firom him their appellation, or 
speciallT devote thor lives to ]u9 service. In return the 
priests m regard to him have indulged less in those sean> 
Galons and indecent fictions which crowd the history of in- 
Ibrior divinities. 

Vishnu, in the sacred annals of India, makes a mnch 
more frequent and conspicuous figure. In bis character 
of preserver, or more properly deliverer, he is represented 
as having interposed whenever the world and the race of 
men were threatened with any peculiar danger. The avatars 
of Vishnu, his descents to the earth in various animated 
Ibrms, furnish the most fi&rtile theme of Hindoo legend ^nd 
poetry. The chiefs and heroes whose exploits appcatfed 
to indicate a celestial origin were considered as incarnations 
of this deity. These inustrious personages, in becoming 
Vishnn, did 'not lose altogether their own identity ; they ac- 
quired a sort of compound existence, and had worship paid 
to thMi under both characters. 

It were tedious ks well as disgusting^ to trftoe af iaif 
length the many marvjelloas and ridiculous tranrfbtm rtiCTjy 
aecribed to this god. A few instances will afford a so^ 
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oent idea of the wild, thourik sometinies sabHoie, mia^ 
in which the framen of tb» Hindoo pantheoa iodnlge. 
Yiehnu made his first appearance on earth am a fiab, ao 
•mall as to be conveniently placed in a vaae of water. This 
wonderful animal, however, saocesaivelj expnnded his di- 
mensions, till not the vase only, but a eastern, a poo^ a 
lake, became insufi^ient to contain him. Beinf at lenfth 
thrown into the ocean, he appeared, blazing like gold, a 
million of leases in extent; The narrative coiMlades 
with an account of the fish rising and destroying a gsuL 
Vishnu assumed secondly the figure of a boar, who mm 
always lar^r and larger, till with his tusks he raised ap 
the earth firom the bottom of the waters into which it hai 
sunk. 

The third presentation of this deity was to act a con- 
spicuous part in ^hat extjraordinary process called the 
Churning of the Ocean. There is no taeme on which Hmdoo 
poetry and mjrthology have thrown out such a crowd of 
wildly .luxuriant images. The scene opena on Mount 
Meru, << a most exalted mass of glory, reflecting the soiiBy 
rays from the splendid surface of its gilded horns. Many 
celestial mediciud plants adorn its sides, and it stands pieto- 
ing the heaven with ite aspiring summit, — a mighty bill, 
inaccessible even by the humaii mind. It is adorned witb 
threes and pleasant streams, and resoundeth with .the de- 
lightful Bonffs of various birds.'* On ita pinnacle the angels 
and deities be^pm to meditate on the meana of procomig 
the Amreeta juice, the grand draught which confen ini- 
mortality. It was then arranged between Vishnu, here 
called JVarayan, and Brama, that the ocean should be 
churned like a pot of milk by the united strength of Soon 
and Asoors, the good and evil powers, till it uould throw 
up Uie {>reeious uquid. Thereupon Ananta, king of the 
\ serpents, raised up Mount Mandar^ and placed it upon the 

.^ baoL of Koomaru, king of the tortoises. Another na^jaipf 

serpent, named V asoal^ was then fikstened to the mouh 
tain to be employed as a rope ; whereupon angels and de- 
mons united m grasping ^e serpent by the head and tail, 
and whirling it with such violence, that " the roaring of 
the ocean, while violently agitated, was like the bellowing 
of a mighty^doud. Thousuids of the various productioM 
of the waters were torn to pieces by the mountain, and 
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^rnilimnM wiUi tbs briny flood ; and •very specific beinf 
ai ibe deep» and all Ihe inhabitants of the great abyss which 
is below the earthy were annihilated. The forest trees 
i^ere dashed against each other, and precipitated from its 
utmost height with aU the birds thereon.'' Such at length 
WHS the mwt of this tvemendous agitation, that the whole 
of the mighty deep was converted into one mass of butter. 
The perfonners, being by this tune completely exhausted, 
yneie endowed with fresh strength by Narayan; and 
after the moyement bad been fer eome time continued under 
hie direction, " there arose from out the troubled deep, first 
the moon, with a pleasing countenance, shining with ten 
thousand beams of gentle light ; then Soora DcTee, the 
eoddess of wine, and the white horse called OochisraTa." 
Other similar apparitions followed, till at length the Dew 
Dbanwantaree, in human shape, came forth, holding in 
t hie hand a white vessel filled with the immortal juice 
Amreeta* 

The suooessfiil termination of this grand ejnperiment was 
not immediately attended with the happy eflects that had 
been anticipated. A combat on the most immense scale 
arose between the Soors and Asoors. The imagery em- 
ployed to describe it is certainly not without grandeur, 
though tinctured with bombast and exaggeration. " Mil- ' 
lions of sighs and groans arise on every side, and the sun 
is overcast with blood, as they clash their arms, and wound 
each other with their dreadful instruments of destruction. 
Now the dauntless Asoors strive with repeated strength to 
crush the Soors with rocks and mountains, which, wmrled 
in vast numbers into the heavens, appeared like scattered 
clouds, and fell with all the trees thereon in millions of 
fear-exciting torrents, striking violently against each other 
with a mighty noise ; and in their fall the earth, with all 
its fields and forests, is driven from its foundation. They 
thubder furiously at each other as they roll alonff the field, 
and spend their strength in mutual confiict." victory at 
length declared in favour of the benevolent powers, and 
JVarayan was intmsted with the Amreeta, to be preserved 
for the use of the immortals. 

Vishnu* in his fourth appearance as half-man, half-lion, 
subdued a band of giants who had conquered the earth, and 
if^tm-Mmm^ ladjEa, the kitig of heaven. Hia fifth de- 

Vol. il.'-T 
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■cent was to Tanquish Bali, an eaithlj km^, who, by the 
mysterious sacrifice of a hundred horses, had acqaired 
supernatural powers, and threatened the conqijiest of the 
celestial regions. But the manner in which the dehyia 
made to effect this flrand object is silly in the extreme. He 
appeured as a Bramin of very diminutive stature, andsooglit 
merely the gift of so much ground as he could pass over in 
three steps. Having received this small boon, he saddenly 
resumed his natural dimensions, placed one lioot cm heaven, 
and another on earth ; a third then projected from his 
belty, for which Bali, being unable to furnish a place, was 
obliged to atone for this failure by descending to the worU 
beneath. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth avatars were in the char- 
acters of Parasu Rama, Rama, and Bala Rama, to deliver 
the world from successive monsters and giants. His ex- 
ploits as the second of these personages fiimish the subject 
of the celebrated sacred epic called the Ramayana. But 
the transmutation upon which the Hindoo writers most 
.fondly dwell is that mto their favourite Krishna, who has 
already been alluded to as a powerful sovereign and fonni- 
dable warrior. Tradition represents him as having passed 
his youthful days in a pastoral retirement, and the extrava- 
gant fancy of the Hindoo poets caught hold of this legend. 
They exhibit him at this period as the lover of sixteen 
thousand milkmaids ; to gain whose favour he converted 
himself into an equal number of sighing sWains, while 
each fond maiden fancied herself the sole object of Krishna's 
tenderness. Under this character, much more than by 
those warlike attributes which enabled him to vanquish the 
giant Kungsu, this deity has acquired numerous and devoted 
worshippers, and become the chief theme of lyric and amo- 
rous poetry among the Hindoos. 

In the ninth avatar, Vishnu assumed the form of Boodh,- 
the author of a rival creed, distinct from that of Brama, 
but which, notwithstanding, by this incarnation was ad- 
mitted into a certain alliance with it. More will be said 
hereafter on this subject. The tenth avatar, when Vishnu 
will descend mounted on a white horse, and armed with a 
scimitar, to root out evil from the earth, is as yet on^ the 
object of fond expectation, 

Siva, the third member of the Hindoo triads is lepresented 
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passiiiff through an equal variety of adventures, most of 
them in the highest degree strange and unnatural ; but he 
does not appear under so many tmaracters, nor are his ex- 
ploits on the whole so striking. Although the destroyer be 
laa proper appellation, it seems more applicable to Doorga, 
his female partner, whose aspect and deeds do indeed com- 
bine whatever is most awful and terrific. He is represented 
.as being of a silver colour, exhibiting various shapes, having 
sometimes five feces, sometimes only one with three eyes. 
Elsewhere he is seen naked riding on a bull, with jserpents 
hanging from his ears like jewels. Worship is rendered, 
to mm by numerous votaries, who exalt him as the su- 
preme deity, greater and more ancient than either Brama 
or Vishnu. He is peculiarly revered in the mountain-ter- 
ritory ; and, Under the appellation of Mahadeo, is described 
as throned in the most inaccessible precipices of the Him^ 
malehs. But the chief disgrace of his religion consists in 
the lingam, a symbol resembling the phallus of the ancients^ 
which 18 not only displayed in the temples, but worn round 
the necks of all his votaries. Yet it is remarkable that 
these sectaries make a boast of leading more pure and even 
austere lives than the generality of Hindoo devotees. 

Doorga is the chief among the female deities, and indeed 
the most potent and warlike member of the Hindoo pan- 
theon. The Greeks had Minerva, an armed and martial 
goddess, whose prowess equalled that ^of their greatest 
male divinities ; but she was a weak and pacific maiden 
when compared with the spouse of the Indian destroyer. 
The wars wa^ed by the latter, and the ^ants who fell 
beneath the might of her arm, form prominent themes in 
the wild records of Hindoo mythology. Her original name 
was Parvati ; but hearing that a giant named Doorga had 
enslaved the gods, she resolved to destroy him. He is said 
to have led into the field a hundred millions of chariots and 
one liundred and twenty millions of elephants. In order 
to meet this overwhelming force, Parvati caused nine mil- 
lions of warriors, and a corresponding supply of weapons, 
to issue out of her own substance. The contest, however, 
was ultimately decided by her personal struggle with the 

![iant, whose destruction she then succeeded in effectingi 
n honour of this achievement, the gods conferred upon 
their deliverer the name of the huge enemy whom she had 
overcome. 
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Doorra hu equalled Vishnu in the variety of shapa into 
which s^e has maltiplied herself, and of names bj windi 
she has heen distinguished. The most remarkaUe being 
with whom she has shared her identity is Cali, or Kalee^ 
who under her own name is a principal object of Hindoo 
adoration. Every humble characteristic of her original is 
in Kalee- heightened and carried to the extreme. She is 
black, with four arms, wearing two dead bodies as eaninga, 
a neddace of scuUs, and the bands of several slaagbteRd 
0ants round her waist as a girdle. Her eyebrows and 
breast appear streaming with the blood of monstert whom 
she has slain and devoured. Yet India has no <fiTinitf 
more popular, nor one on whose shrine more lavish f^ft§ 
are bestowed. Not content, as the male deities genenOf 
are, with the simple offerings of rice, frnit, vegetables, and 
milk, she must see her altars flow with the blood of goals 
and other animals. The ancient books ddntant direecioai 
for the performance even of human sacrifiees to this cniei 
goddess. The bands of robbers by whom Bengal is in- 
fested hold Kalee in peculiar honour, looking specif to 
her for protection and aid, and invoking) by aant incanta- 
tions, her blessing on their unhallowed exploits. 

It would be of little interest to enler into detaHi re- 
specting the minor divinities, whose ntimbey is very great 
Indra, though presiding over the elements, and invested 
with the lofty title of King of Heaven, is not destined to 
reigii for ever ; be has even, by the efforts of noen and 

fiants, been already repeatedly driven from his station. 
Lartikeya, the god of war, riding on a peacock, with six 
heads and twelve hands, in which numerous weapons are 
brandished, presents a striking specimen of the fantastic 
forms in which Hindoo superstition invests its deities^ 
Oancsa, a fat personage with the head of an elephant, u so 
revered that nothing must be begun without an invocatioii 
to him, whether it be an act of religions worships opening 
a book, setting out on a journey, or even sitting down to 
write a letter. Surya is the deified sun ; Pavana la the god 
of the winds ; Agnee, of fire ; Yaruna, of the wateriti 
Yama, the Indian Pluto, pronounces sentence on the dead ; 
but his judgment-seat is not beneath the earth, but in its 
southern extremity, at a place called Yamalaya. A laiys 
share of homage is attracted to him by the mingled inn^ 
•noB of fear and hope. 



Amtmff ■ lupeisIilitHU people, it is nol nonderlul that 
Um grand objects of naluis sbould be peraoniJied and eicite 
a feeling of devout veneralion. Great rivere, from their 
mjst-iioiu louicea, their broad eipanse, and theii uncesi- 
ing motion, tend to inspire ideas peculiaily solemn. Thef 
are accordingly very favourite objecta of Hindoo worship. 
There is scarcely in heaven or earth a name more aacred 
than Ganges. Its waters are said to descend from above, 
and 10 purifj from every stain the man who underEoeB in 
them a thorough ablution. To die on its bankn, moistened 
by iU stream, is deemed a sure passport to paradiae. 
loumeys eilending to thousands of miles are undertaken 
for the purpose of beholding and balMng in its aacred cur- 
rent. Many rash devotees even yield themselves to a 
voluntaiy death amid its waves, fancying that they thus 
secure complete felicity in the future world ; others devote 
their oftsprmg to a similar destiny. In the courts of Ben- 
gal a portion of the waters of the Ganges is produced. 
upon which witnesses are required to make oath, — this form 
of attestation being esteemed of all others the most bind- 
ing, tbonsh some scrapie to employ an object so holy tin 
Ihu secaTal purpose. The Nerbudda, the Godsveiy, the 
Kistna, the taveiji and almost eveiy ^treun that rolii 
T3 
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tiuroaffh thii vast region, have likewiae a saicied chataetwy 
thoa/gfh none in so eminent a degree as the Ganges. 

The Hindoo is also much addicted to a wonhip whk^ 
indicates the lowest degradation of the human mind, — thai 
of the brute creation. His most exalted deities, the en- 
ators and preservers of the world, scarcely commani a 
leveience equal to that bestowed on the oow. This usefiil 
animal is saluted with ewery expression of profbund affee^ 
lion and Teneration. She is cttUed the mother of the gode 
and of three worlds. The highest deities are homblj en- 
treated to appear under the form of milch kine, as that in 
which they will be most grateful and serticeable to their 
▼otaries. Sven their daftg is thought to confer « boljr 
character upon every object on which it is smeared. Two 
great Indian princes, the Rajah of Travancore and the Ps' 
lahwa Ragoba, being each enclosed in the body of a goldea \ 
cow and then drawn out, were regarded as haying ejpe> 
rienced a new birth; the statue was immediately cut ia 
pieces and distributed among the Bramins. In their trea- 
ties with the British, the native princes on some occasiciiis 
urged most earnestly that the soldiers should not be pe^ 
initted to kill a cow within the precincts of their territoiy» 

The monkey also ranks high among the objects of Wxh 
doo worship. The exploits of Hanuman, with his inna* 
merable host of four-footed brethren, are among the most 
conspicuous incidents in the Raraayana. Princes and great 
men often indulge in the strange fmak of celebrating with 
pomp and profasion the marriage of monkeys. The aoi> 
mal, like a great chief, is seated in a palanquin, end fol- 
lowed by a train of singing and dancing ffiris, amid the 
display of fireworks. Garoora, the king of birds, is another 
object of veneration, though not equally distinguished. 

The ideas of man respecting an invisible worid and a 
future state of retribution form a most important dement 
in his reli^ons belief. On this subject the sentiments of 
devout Hmdoos are often profoand, overcoming in some 
instances the love of life, and impelling them to strange 
modes of suicide. 

But their creed derives its peculiar character from the 
tenet, so generally diffused throughout the East, respect- 
ing the transmigration of souls. According to this beliei; 
the ^irit of man ifteir death uf not coftte^ed mto a " "* ~ 
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•iiite of existiince, but goes to staimate cit>me other mortal 
body, or even one belonging to the brute creation. The 
receptaele Into which it then enters is decided by the course 
of action followed during the present life* The virtuous 
maata. may rise from an humble caste to the rank of a prince, 
or even of a Bramin, while the depraved not only sink into 
degradation as human beings, but even have their souls 
enclosed in the bodies of animals. With this view the 
fiindod oracles endeavour to establish a certain conformity 
between the offences committed and the condition under 
vrfaich they are expiated. The thief is converted into somo 
animal addicted to steal the articles which were the wonted 
objects Of his own depredation. This pilferer of grain is 
metamorphosed into a rat ; •while he who stole roots of 
firoit becomes an ape. The person thus lowered in the 
«eale of being must pass through a long succession of de* 
graded birthi ere he can re«ssume the human form and 
endowments. This belief Is so familiar to the Hindoo that 
his conversation is filled with allusions to it. If hti see 
any one suffering under evils that seem unmerited, he at 
onee^ pronounces them the penalty of sin committed in a 
previous stage and form of existence. Even on seeing, a 
cow or do^ receive a severe beating, he infers that /the soul 
which animates them must, under its human shape, have 
committed some offence worthy of such castigaticm. 
Wives who consider themselves injuriously treated by 
their husbands, or servants by their masters, indulge the 
earnest hope that in some future state of being they shall 
exchange conditions, and obtain the opportunity of a signal 
retaliation. 

This doctrine, which might seem to confine human soula 
to this earthly sphere, does ^ot however exclude the belief 
that in many instances they are conveyed to a heaven or a 
hell. These places of reward and punishment are minutely 
described, and set forth with that studied adaptation to 
merite atid offences which makes a striking part of the Hin« 
doo system. There are celestial mansions, variously grad- 
uated, to be reached only by Bramins or persons of high 
attainments, or for performing works or extraordinary 
•anctity. These bear much resemblance to the paradise 
of Mohammed, being scenes of voluptuous enjoyment p^ 
MMd ly #N«M fliswwis ianaed by the softest iMMzes, giit* 
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Uiinff with goM.and gems, enlivened by the song, tbo 
dance, and the tociety of beautiful damsels. Some aident 
devotees aspire to a still loftier destiny : they hope to he 
absorbed into the essence of Bram, or the Supreme Mind, 
where they shall repose for ever on an unruffled sea of 
bBss. Hell is in like manner composed of many conqiait- 
ments, corresponding to the various iniquities on aoooant 
of which erring mortals may be doomed to enter ite dismal 
precincU. The unmerciful are to be tormented by snakes ; 
the drunkard is to be thrown into pans of liquid fire ; ths 
despiser of a Bramin b to stick fast in the mud with hit 
head downwards : the inhospitable to have his eyes torn 
out by vultures ; the seducer to be embraced by an imags 
of red-hot iron. Some of these abodes are covered witk 
darkness, others filled with boiling oil or burning copper; 
one is crowded with animals and reptiles, another planted 
thick with thorns. The ground is here c(Mnpo8ed of deep 
mire, there it bristles with needles. Thus it is manifcit 
the Hindoo system, ^ough m a somewhat fancifiil manno^ 
affords a certain sanction to all the various branches of 
moral duty. Still, the bestowing of ^fts upon Bramins, 
the observance of certain ceremonies, the performance of a 
long and difficult penance, are believed to constitute the 
higher degrees of merit ; atoning even of themselves for 
the most enormous sins, and ensuring an endless enjoy- 
ment of felicity. 

The temples erected for the celebration of Hindoo wof- 
ship appear to have been in ancient times of the most costly 
and magnificent description. Their early structures bear 
also a peculiar form, so dissimilar to those of modem date 
that they would seem to be the monuments of some mighty 
people who no longer exist. The most remarkable are 
those found in different parts of the Deccan, not consisting 
of masonry, but excavated in the sides of mountains, 
which, in many instances, have been entirel]^ cut out mto 
4;olumns, temples, and images. The most celebrated, per- 
haps from having first attracted observation, is Elephanta, 
termed by Mr. Maurice " the wonder of Asia." It is sito- 
ated about half-way up the declivity of a hill, in a small 
wooded island near Bombay. Three entrances are afforded 
^between four rows of massive columns, and the principal 
.pie is SfSi) Att .long by 160 broad. The most conq[ttcuoai 
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object, placed in the centre, is a triple hcafl of colosnil di- 
mensions, being six feet from the chin to the crown. It 
waa lonp; supposed to represent the Hindoo triad ; but is 
now believed to be simply a figure of Siva, to whom this 
temple is dedicated, and with whose images it is filled. On 
the neighbouring and larger island are the cave-temples of 
Kenneri, less spacious, but more lolly, and equally rich in 
sculptures* A whole hill was here formed into an exca- 
vated city, with tanks, stairs, and every accommodation for 
a large population ; but all is now deserted and silent The 
^eat cave of Carli on the opposite coast is similar to those 
of Kenneri, but still more spacious and elegant Again, near 
the ancient city of Dooghir and the modem Dowlatabad are 
the wondrous structures of Ellora. Here a lofty hill is com- 
pletely cut out into a range of temples, and its surface cov- 
ered with varied sculpture and ornaments. " The first 
view,*' says Mr. Erskine, »* of this desolate religious city is 
grand and striking, but melancholy. The number and 
magnificence of the subterraneous temples, the extent and 
loftiness of some, the endless diversity of sculpture in 
others, the variety of curious folitige, of minute tracery, 
highly-wrought pillars, rich mythological designs, sacred 
shrines, and colossal statues, astonish but distract the mind. 
The empire whose pride they must have been has passed 
away, and left not a memorial behind it." 

We may likewise notice Mahabalipopr, known also by the 
naune of the Seven Pagodas, situated about thirty-five miles 
south of Madras. TIm term signifies the city of the Great 
Bali, and the sculptures refer chiefly to the exploits of that 
deified hero, as well as to those of Krishna, Arjoona, and 
other actors in the war celebrated in the Mahabarat While 
the structures in the west of India are dedioited almost ex- 
clusively to Siva, this is sacred to Vishnu, of whom, in the 
principal temple, there appears a colossal image sleeping on 
an enormous hooded snake. These monuments are not on 
the same gigantic scale as those at Elephanta and Kenneri; 
but many of them are said to be very beautifiilly executed. 
Tradition and some remains attest the existence of a great 
capital near this site ; but at present it is inhabited only by 
a few Bramins living in huts, who obtain a subsistence bf 
exhibiting the ruins. 

The pyramidal temples called pagodas ave numewtui ia 
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the flondi of India ; but in grandeur and beauly they uo aU 
eclipsed by that of Tanjore, a city long celebrated as ike 
moet learned and opulent in that part of the peninsula. It 
is 200 feet high, and the interior contains the figure of a 
bull in black granite, the dignified object in whose honoor 
it appears to have been constructed. Lord Valentia wu 
not siiiowed to enter the precincts of the temple ; but finm 
the door he obtained a view of this revered animal, which 
appeared to him to present rather a favourable spedmeaof 
Hindoo sculpture. 

The Jauis have ancient temples in Rajpootana» which 
may vie with the most splendid of those erected by the dis- 
ciples of Brama or Boodh. One of these, built within the 
fortress of Kumulner, is marked by a fine style of simple 
and classical elegance, its form bearing even a close anal* 
ogy to the temple of Theseus at Athens. Hence Ck>IoDeI 
Tod has been induced ta entertain the conjecture, that it 
may have been designed by Grecian architects^ at. an en 
when the kingdom of Bactriana, under Greek soverdgni^ 
held sway over a great part of India. Another temple, of 
a style decidedly oriental, in the fortress of Ajmere, is one 
of the most perfect as well as most ancient monuments of 
Hindoo architecture. The facade is covered with Arabic 
inscriptions ; but Colonel Tod thought he discovered under 
these the traces of Sanscrit characters, and conceives the 
design to have been originally Hindoo, but worked over by 
the fess skilful hand of a Mussulman architect. 

In the vicinity of Kotah, a Rajpoot territory bordering 
on Malwa, Colonel Tod discovered, and has described, in 
his second volume, some very splendid structures. The 
temple at Barolli is remarkable, not for ita dimensions, for 
it does not exceed fifty-eight feet in height,, but for the pro- 
fusion of sculpture with which its surface is covered ; so 
that every stone is considered as forming a miniature build- 
ing. Notwithstanding a very high antiquity, it is still in 
wonderful preservation, owing to the close-grained quaits- 
Tock of which it is constructed, and to a fine marble cement 
si>read over it. The colonel considers the sculptured figuies 
as completely redeeming the character of ancient Hindoo 
art ; being marked by a peculiarly easy and flowing style, 
and presenting some heads that would not disgrace cianova. 
The temple is dedicated entirely to Siva, of whom, and of 
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lis 'wailike consort, the gateway presents two lemarkably 
&ne statues. 

In the same temtory occur the temples of Chandravati, 
the remains of the ancient city of Patun, the position of 
whicli is now occupied by the recently erected and flourish- 
ing tovm of Jhalra-patun. Patun, in the days of its glory, 
was adorned by 108 shrines, of which only two or three im- 
peifect specimens remain. These are covered with the 
same prolusion of chiselled and sculptured ornaments as 
those at Barolli. But the statuary is far inferior, and, be- 
ing more modem, marks a gradual decay in the art. It is, 
hoiwever, much superior to the works executed in the pres- 
ent day^ when it is made a reproach that the Hindoo chisel 
can produce nothing but deformity. The rich and varied 
architectural ornaments, carved Upon the gateways, col- 
umns, ceilings, and every part of the edifices, appear to be 
such as no artist in Europe could surpass. These struc- 
tures have suffered much dilapidation by being used as quar- 
ries for the construction of the modem town, into whose 
walls thousands of sculptured divinities have been inserted. 
The temples^ of Ganga-bheva, not far distant from Ba- 
rolli, display similar art and beauty, though inferior and 
more modern, since a date corresponding to 955 A. D. is 
found on the pavement. They are chiefly distinguished by 
the deep forest with which they are now surrounded, and 
the disappearance of every trace of human habitation. 
'* The tiger and wild boar are the only inhabitants that visit 
the groves of Ganga-bheva." Several gigantic trees have- 
penetrated and rent the walls ; one of them has large slabs: 
encased in its wood, and its bark covers a whole regiment 
of petty gods. The cave-temples of Dhooronar, though ex- 
tensive, do not equal those of Elephanta and Carli. They 
are chiefly remarkable for the mixture of the Jain worship* 
with that of Siva. Mynal in Mewar presents a most strik- 
ing scene, both from its architectural beauty and the pecui* 
liarity of its situation, which is on the brink of a precipice* 
overhanging the river, and at the entrance of a huge chasm' 
or dell, 400 feet in depth, " within which it would be death< 
to enter," crowded with luxuriant foliage, and peopled with 
all the tribes of the Indian forest. 

The Hindoo temples of the present day, we have already 
remarked, do not display a grandeur in any degree eomaun* 
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iurate with thoie of ibrmer times. Many cantin «n/i 
•ingle apartment, and may be built for about Vnesxij-f 
pounds ; few have more than three or four rooms. " 
grand ceremonies to which multitudes crovrd are all 
hrated in an open area fronting the gates ; so that notluii^! 
is wanted within but space for the images, and accommodft- 
tion for one or two attendants. These idols are composBd 
of e\m possible material, and of a great variety of dimen- 
sions, nrom gold downwards to wood and clay, and from i 
height of twenty-one cubits to figures weighings one or two 
ounces. In their form no display is made of the art of the 
sculptor ; they are fashioned by the smith, the potter, or 
any other tr&desman who works in the sabstance out of 
which the god is to be fabricate^* Before acquiring how- 
ever, the character of sacred objects, yarious ofierings, sbj*- 
terious touches, and incantations must be perfornMd by i 
Bramin, through whose operation they are at last supposed 
to receive eyes and a soul, and to become the Uvins abode 
of the deity whom they represent. Those of 3aj are 
asually modelled by the worshippers themselves, mei^ to 
serve the purposes of a particular festival ; the ceremonies 
of which are closed by casting them into the rivers. 

The worship and services paid to the Hindoo deities are^ 
generally speaking, irrational, unmeaning, and often im- 
moral. They include no provision for instructing the body 
of the people in the duties of life, or even in what is sup- 
posed to be divine truth ; but consist merely in acts of Uind 
and senseless adulation to popular divinities. £very imagCy 
when lodged in its temple, has a mechanical round of daily 
homage performed before it, and is furnished with a regular 
allowance of food, which, after remaining a certain time, is 
removed and applied to the use of the attendants. On the 
great annual festivals these offerings are proftisely lavished ; 
while the multitudes assembled in front of the temples in- 
dulge in indecent songs and extravagant motions. Mr. 
ward enumerates the various articles of maintenance be- 
wh^h «IJf "J o ^n^^®* ^° **«' temple at Kaleeghata, among 
2uXt J^'^. ^^'^'^^ ^^ ^on« of rice, 48 cSvt. of sum 
annu^y.^^'Be^^s^fi^ and considers them as worth 9ok 
ar daily service to ^ V ^'^^^'^ solemnities the devotee hM 
Cokbrooke and a£! W^'i ^^P^^^ned at great length by Mr. 

«Mra, but of which we cannot llIlde^ 
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te'ke to give even an outline. Fulsome praises addressed 
to some chosen deity, frequently the repetition of his name 
for hours together, constitute, the favourite occupation of 
tjfaie worshipper. 

^mong the religious duties of the Hindoo begging holds a 
conspicuous place.. It is incumbent on all who aim at di»- 
.t>ij9ffuished sancity to make mendicity the only source of 
tlieir subsistence ; and deep is the degradation of a devotee 
of high class when obliged to betake himself for support 
t4> an honest trade.' l^he extensive prevalence of the same 
iclea in the Romish church, where the mendicant orders en« 
joyed snch reputation, shows it to have a foundation in hu- 
man nature^ ; but it is nowhere carried to so preposterous 
an extent as in Hindostan. Mr. Ward hesitates not to 
affirm that an eighth part of the inhabitants qf Bengal and 
Sabar subsist in this manner. Thus they form a begging 
population of upwards of two millions ; and the alms re- 
ceived by them, supposing each to obtain only a rupee a 
month, will amount to three millions sterling ; a sum aik- 
nually extracted from the labouring classes, w^o in general 
are extremely poor. 

Devout pilgrimages are in like manner performed by the 

Hindoos to a great extent. All the principal roads are 

crowded with people hastening to the sacred shrines and 

waters. The most celebrated temple^ for this purpose is 

that of Jagannatha or Juggernaut, in Orissa, which is also 

frequented by vast crowds to witness the impious rites there 

celebrated. Another' grand object of attraction is found on 

the banks of the Ganges, particularly at the prayagas, or 

junctions with its tributary streams. The influx of the 

Jumna renders Allahabad one of the chief among holy 

cities, and to bathe at the point of confluence atones for 

almost all the deadly sins. Still higher value is attached to 

those meetings of the watets that take place in its upper 

course, amid the grandeur of mountain scenery.r Hurdwar^ 

where the Bagiruttee and Alacananda unite in forming the 

Ganges, attracts at a particular season sometimes two mil- 

- Hons and a half of pilgrims from the remotest provinces* 

About 46,000 or 50,000 adventurous devotees scale the tre- 

. mendous cljfi*s of the Himmalehs, till they reach the shrine 

■ of Bhadrin^th, and some even ascend to that of Gangoutn, 

, where the holy river is seen bursting from beaeatb the ©tea»l 
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vnows. M«ny, however, in tntSsing their w*y tSm gvef 
^tocKvieies, and by tbe aide of nigged precipice* *Dd imn» 
torrents, either perish outright or lose partially tbe me of 
their limbs. Yet a very few proceed stiU farther, sad g«- 
etnte the pasises of the central range till they oomeiDnew 
of the spacions lake of Munasawara, i>verlraiig by the 
mowy cliffs ctf Caillas. Once to have beheld these sacnd 
waters is cdnsidered by the devout as a peculiar felidty. 

Penance and self-torture are re^rded as ecnential to tlv 
attainment of a character for holiness. Not only do devotees 
boast of renouncing all the decencies and pleasures of Bk^ 
with all the charms of social intercourse, but they rack 
their invention to contrive the most painful sufferings. 
The yogues or fakirs live in the depth of forests, either •!► 
■AOlately naked or having their bodies smeared with aslw 
and cow-dung, their nails grown to the dimenedou of ban 
daws, their beards reaching to an immeasurable length. It 
is their pride to expose themselves to the tempest when it 
beats with its utmost fury, and to the sun when darting iti 
ftrtensest rays ; above all, to remain ftxcd for long penodi 
in constrained and fantastic attitudes. Some hold their 
hands above their heads till they canpot bring them down 
again ; others clench their fists till the nails penetrate tin 
palm ; and a third class turn their faces towards the soa 
till they cannot regain their natural position. A certain 
traveller, who left one of them thus stationed, was astoo- 
ished on returning to India, sixteen years after, to find turn 
in the very same posture. There are even persons who ^ 
a living grave, and remain buried in the earth, nvith only 
an aperture for the admission of. light and food. It is. 
chiefly by means of such preposterous modes of self-tortars 
that absorption into the essence of Bram or th^ Snpreim 
Mind, the highest aim of every Hindoo saint, is held to be 
atttdnable. 

These absurd austerities were remaiked principally fagr 
^e earlier travellers, and are said to have now become 
totoJ>arativety rare. Yet Mr. Ward, in the year ISOt, 
tvhen visiting the sacred island of Saugor, saw sevsnl 
ihstances of this irrational devotion. He mentions also an 
account given by a European gentleman, who in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta perceived something of human shape 
itt'a'hols In thelMith ; bot, anaUe to beb«vo thtt it wm a 
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man, beat it till bilood iowad, without beilig abie to ezoit« 
any moyraaent bejrond'what might have been expected from 
a log of wood.' ^ These yogaesyacQoxdinff to the same au- 
ibor, aie not humUe penitents, but prond ascetics. They 
^e im^esaed with the belief that the practice of these 
unnatural severities leads directly to the possession of diyine 
and supernatural powers. , They relate stories of impious 
men,, nay of asoors or demons, who by such means have 
obtained bh empire over nature, and even over the gbds. 
"Plftere was, it appears, a band of giants, who, by suspending 
themselves with their heads downward over a slow fire for 
eig^lit hundred years, and tearing the flesh from the bones, 
became so mighty, and caused such an alarm throughout 
the Hindoo heaven, that the battle in which Doorga van- 
quished them ranks among the most distinguished exploits 
of that terrible divinity. Another doctrine of this stranga 
creed teaches that the immortals, instead of viewing with 
satisfaction these acts o^f devotion, are struck with alarm* 
lest the performers should thereby arrive at a power dan* 
gerous to the stability of the celestial dominion. They da 
not therefore scruple to employ means for seducing them 
lAto such sensual indulgences as may cause them to relin- 
quish these lofty pretensions. 

Indian superstition assumes a still darker form in prompt- 
ing to religious suicide. Various are the modes in which 
its blinded votaries consign themselves to death. One of 
the most conunon is exhibited at the procession of their 
idol cars, particularly at the festival of Juggernaut, when 
the precincts of the temple are crowded by vast multitudes 
of pilgrims from the remotest quarters, many of whom 
peixsh through fatigue and want of accommodatioo. The 
car is a lofty ornamented structure, in which are seated 
representations of the god, and of Bala Rama and Soobhadra, 
said to be his brother and sister. Large cableei are attached 
to the vehicle, which the multitude eagerly grasp, and drag 
it along in triumph amid the shouts of^sunfounding thou- 
sands. This is the moment when, as the, wheels pass 
swiftly on, the self-devoted victim rushes forward, throws 
himself before them, and' is crushed to death. He. thus 
Commands the admiration of the bystanders* and exults in 
the hope that he will thereby expiate all his sins, and ^e- 
liiEtte a passage to tho celestial ahodisy. . The best ' vepre- 
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fektatiMi which we have met with of sneh an exhSbitian im 
thst given by Sonn^rat. He preaenU it under the titVe of 
"the Festival of Tcreton, or the Chariot ;" not as spedaBj 
applying to Juggemaut, but as a ^neral picture of tl» 
acen« exhibited there as vviell as at Senng^iam, Chillumbnmv 
and other celebrated pag^as. 

The suttee, or sacrifice of widows on the, funeral-pite of 
their husbands, is another well-lqiown form of self-hnmo- 
lation. The practice does not appear to be exclusively le- 
ligioos, being connected with the tenderest of domestk 
ties, to which the secluded life of Indian females adds pe- 
caliar force. Their sacred books, however, decidedly attsch 
a pious character to this unnatural sacrifice, and lavidi 
promises of divine blesgings on the performance of it 
The widow is assured that she shallthus gain an abode in 
heaven during as many years as there are hairs on the 
human head, which are stated at thirty-five miirions ; that 
her husband, also, thougli sunk in the depths of hell, wiB 
be drawn up to the same happy region, and the sins of 
both entirely wiped away. The deluded female who acts 
her part well proceeds gayly to the spot in her finest attire^ 
and decked in her most precious jewels and ornaments. 
On her arrival she calmly and courteously addresses her 
surrounding friends, and distributes among them various 
articles of value. Mandelslo, the traveller, when present 
only as a spectator, had a bracelet" thrown to him by the 
lady, which he kept ever after as a memorial of the scene. 
Often, however, when the dreadful moment approaches, she 
shrinks from the performance of her rash vow, gives way 
to cries and despair, and even refuses to ascend the pile; 
hut the relations, considering the honour of their family as 
implicated, employ every species of urgency and even com- 
pulsion to induce her to complete the sacrifice. A scene 
peculiarly distressing occurs at the death of those opulent 
Hindoos who have carried polygamy to a great exunt, 
when twelve, fifteen, or eighteen wives are known to have 
perished on the same pile. Ward mentions a case in which 
the fire was kept burning for three days ; and during that 
time thirty-seven widows of one Bramin came in parties at 
different tim^s and threw themselves into the flames. Bnt 
perhaps the deepest of these tragedies ever acted in India 
was onoooaslon of the untimely death of Ajit, one of tha 
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disfcingnUhecl princes of Marwar, deacribed by Colonel 
Tod in his second volume. Fifty-eight queens,' **the our* 
tain wives of affection," detenuined to offer themirelves a 
•aciifice to Agni« exclaiming, '* The world we will aband<»if 
Imt never our lord I" They went *< radiant as the sun, 
dispensing charity like falling rain," and threw themselves 
tocrether on one mighty pile, which soon blazed to the 
iddes, and, according to the Hindoo writers, *Hbe faithfiU 
queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celestials 
in the lake of M anasawara." It is painful to peruse the 
expressions of applaui|e and veneration in which their con- 
duct is mentioned, and of the honour it is supposed to con.* 
fer both on themselves and their deceased spouse. Whal 
renders this practice still more revolting is the fact that 
the son is made the instrument of his mothei^s death, the 
ceremonial requiring that his hand should apply the fire to 
the pOe. We shall afterward have occasion to mention 
the steps taken by the British government for suppressing 
thifl frightful superstition. 

Another deplorable result of false religion in India wa« 
infonticide. It was to the Qanges chiefly that this barba* 
ions sacrifice was performed. Not unfrtiquently, in ca«M 
of barrenness, a married pair bound themselves, if blessed 
with offspring, to doom their first-born to the divinity of 
the river. Having allovved the child to reach the age of 
three or four, they led him into the water beyond his d^th, 
and left him to float down the stream. Perhaps some 
charitable hand might, pick him up ; but by his parents, at 
least, he was never more recognised. Other infants weitt 
placed in baskets and hung up on trees, where they were 
devoured l^ ants or birds of prey. The British authori- 
ties, however, have now strictly prohibited this criminal 
practice. The very frequent destruction of female infants 
aiBOBg the Rajpoot tribes in the west of India is imputed 
by Ward to superstition ; but Colonel Tod and Sir John 
Malcolm, who had much better information concerning this 
quarter of India, are convinced that it arises altogether 
from a foolish pride of birth, and the difficulty of suitably 
disposing of daughters in marriage. There are other 
modes by which individuals seek a voluntary death, as by 

Sunging into the Ganges, particularly at the point of ita 
inctioii with tiie Jtunaa^ and by exposing thfmselveit <^ ^ 
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ItoTOQTed bj tigen on the island of Sangor, or olber 
near the mouth pf that sacred river. 

While over all India the same deities are worshipped, 
and the same books held sacred, there is still found scope 
for the love of novelty and the propensity natural to nun- 
kind to separate into sects ; each pairty esteeming thesi- 
telves wiser and holier than the rest of the world. Mr. 
Wilson even considers the successive books of the Yedasy 
the Puranas, and the Mahabarat as constitating really 
new systems, since, amid the veneration expressed for the 
ancient doctrines and modes of worship, they introdnee 
other* essentially different. ZealoU in general select some 
particular deity, of whom, in preference to all others, they 
profess themselves the votaries. Brama^ as already ob- 
served, notwithstanding his supremacy in the Hindoo pa»- 
theon, does not stand at the head of any sect. Viduui 
and Siva, the two powers next to him, divide in a grsat 
measure the worship of Indian devotees. The writer iast 
named reckons that among forty-three leading denoraina- 
ttons, twenty attach themselves to Vishnu, nine to Siva, 
four to his wife Doorga, under the name of Saktas, while 
ten select inferior objects of adoration. The zealous ad* 
herents of the rival sects of Tishnuvites and Sivites, ad- 
dicting themselves, according to Indian usage, to pilgrimage 
and mendicity, rove through the country in - large bands, 
who have a great resemblance to sturdy beggars. These 
sectaries, exalting to an extraordinary degree the object of 
their own special homage, view qne another with great an- 
tipathy, and often engage in violent contention, l^e 
symbols and creed of each are on such occasions held ap 
by their opponents to odium and derision. When they 
meet at Hunlwar, or any other plaoe of relisious resort, the 
collision becopaes formidable, and often ends in bloodshed, 

But the most important schism is that between the dis- 
ciples of Brama and the adherents of Boodh. The hitter 
have objects of worship, a creed, ceremonies, and institu- 
tions entirely peculiar. They ^re even stigmatized as 
atheists, not yielding divine honours to any great First 
Cause, hot solely to deified mortals. The priesU of this 
order reside in spacious convents, where they devote theia- 
pelves to celibacy and other observances so closely allied Co 
Mi# Romish chureh that the less enHghtened mitnonuiei 
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^f ' the tatter faith bave been induced to believe the two ie« 
li^one to be the same. The Boodhists erect tempiis nmeh 
larger and more magnificent, and images of more ffigaiuio 
dimensions, than the worshippers of Brama. But the most 
remarkable featdre in this belief is its local situation, from 
^rhich attempts have been made to deduce its ongin and 
history. There was evidently a time when it prevailed ex« 
tensively throughout India ; and several great dynaatieSf 
particalarly of Magadha, were Boodhist. But now almost 
every trace of it has been obliterated from Hindostan, while 
it rules in all the neighbouring countries to the east and 
north, and has overspread nearly the whole extent of 
£astem Asia. It is fully established in. Thibet, Bootan, 
Hirmah, Siam, and Ceylon f it is supposed to be the same 
with that of Fo, which is prevalent in China, and with that 
of Shamanism, which is diffused through the wide regions 
of Tartary. From these facts Mr. Joinville and other 
\7Titer8 deduce the inference that this creed was once held 
by a large projportion of the people of Hindostan ; that a 
bloody war, imbittered by a furious persecution, was waged 
between them and the votaries of Brama ; and that the 
latter were completely victorious, when the followers of 
Boodh were expelled and sought refuge in all the surround- 
ing' states, where they succeeded in establishing their &itlk 
We cannot but consider this opinion as somewhat co»> 
jectural ; and it mu^ appear singular that there should not 
remain any record of the wars and persecution which are 
' bere supposed to have taken place. However, the two re- 
ligions cannot have had an origin remote from each other, 
since, as we learn from Dr. Leyden, the Pali, or sacred 
language of the Boodhist Birmahs, is only a dialect of the 
Sanscnt. 

But as Boodhism is no longer professed in India, we are 
not called upon to explain its doctrines. Its moral precepte 
appear fully as pure and efficacious as the BraminicaL The 
doctrine of transmigration is still more deeply rooted in it, 
being particularly cherished by the followers of the Grand 
Lama or priest^sovereign of Thibet, whose soul, when it 
quits this earthly abode, is supposed instantly to animate the 
frame of an infant, tmd thereby to perpetuate his own 
identity. 
The Jains, or J(Nnafl, are a sect very numerous in Western 
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Hindortm. They combine in some meMinre the Mete anA 
doctrine of the two rival tystenw of Qnma and Boodh. la 
■ccofdaace with the former, they have four castes, mYaJie 
their ceremonies, as well as their oraer efpriesthood, aie very 
similar ; and they agree also with the ooodhists in ▼ariona 
tenets, particularly in worshipping only deified heroes. 
They have very splendid temples, with images of mora gi- 

SkBtic siae than are now made by other IJindooa. One of 
ese, called Gomjit Iswara, is eighteen times the heiffht 
of a man ; while a tradition is preserved of another five- 
hundred times as large, consisting of pure gold, bat 
which is now sunk in the bottom of Uie sea. It has been 
supposed that the Jains were originally pure Boodhists ; 
but when the Bramips attained the superiority, fear or inter* 
est induced them to admit into their system various modi- 
fications from that of the trium|>hant sect. 

The Seiks have already been mentioned as bavins at* 
tempted to fi>rm an alliance between the two er^eda of £ba 
Mohammedanhand tHe Hindoo. These sectaries are equally 
nmarkable for their political as their religious principles ; 
and the fiirious persecutions to which they were once ex- 
posed have stami^d upon them a peculiarly fierce and vin* 
dictive character. As a nation they are now masters of a 
great part of the territory bordering on the Indus, and form 
the only state in that part of Asia which is completely inde* 
pendent of the English, with whom they have never mea- 
sured their strengt^. 

An interestinff fiict is presented by the colonies of eariy 
Christians and Jews formed in the interior of Cochin and 
Travancore at the southern extremity of the coast of Biala* 
bar. The Christians are called Syriac firom their using that 
language, and are supposed to have been disciples of St. 
Thomas. In 1806 iJr. Claudius Budianan piid than a 
visit, and was much edified by the amiable and primitive 
simplicity of the^r manners. They had places of worship 
whose structure much resembled that of some old Bnglish 
churches. Where, by the unwonted sound of bisUs, the vis- 
iter vras strongly reminded of his native country. A bishop 
in white vestments courteously received Dr. Buchanan, and 
introduced him to three presbyters, Jesu, Zecharias, and 
Urias. The people were poor ; but the general diffiisioa 
•f intelligent, and the liberty allowed to tha lemale aex. 
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with Ihe propriety of thur demesnaur, suggested the idea 
of a Prolestunt eountiy. They haJ, however, onl; a few 
copies of the Bihle, and those in manuscript. Mr. Wred£ 
rays their number is computed to amount to 1SO,000 ; but 
Mr. Baber, in hii Ute evidence before parliament, eBtimates 
them at only 100,000, and ailda that they aie the beat sub- 
jects their princes have. 

The Jewa are divided into two colonies, Ibe white and the 
black, whose BBtablishmenC appears to have taken place at 
different eras. The foriaer report themselTes to have ar- 
rived soon after the destruction of Jerusalem ; while the 
latter, from their compleiion and appearance, are suppoaad 
to have settled at a much earlier period. They hul ancient 
_ Hebrew manuscripts written on goal's skin, one of which 
Dr. Buchanan with some difficulty obtained permission to 
carry away, ft was deposited in tiie university of Cani- 
bridiie, where it was shown to the present writer by the 
Ute Dr, Clarke, who stated that on collation there appennd 
little difference belween it and oui aathariied text. 
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Thbbc bvo ceitain featoies in national character wbidk 
not only diacrimiBate one pebple from another in dkteal 
narts of the fflobe, but also the sanfe people Irom that 
immediate neighbours, that may be generally traced by 
an .aCtentive observer, though many circumstances rendnr 
the delineation of them extremely difficult and nnceitain. 
The distinguishing peculiarities are blended with others that 
are common to mankind in general. The task, besides, re- 
quires that nice observation which is possessed by very few 
writers, and which, in all cases, is easily biassed by pasaon 
and prejudice. Hence the character of the Hindoo has 
been drawn in very opposite colours, according to the* sag- 
gestioa of those party impressions which in this eaae are 
perfaapa stronger than in regard to any other people. Before 
attempting to balance and estimate such conflicting testinio- 
niesj It may be advantageous to bring into view some lead- 
ing distinctions which influence the national character.) 
The outlines of their religious system have already beea 
traced ; and we have now to consider their political arrange 
meiits, and the peculiar <;a#<M and claseea into which society 
is divided. 

The Hindoos appear to have been always ruled by dee* 
potic governments, and for many ages their subjection to a 
foreign race^ wholly diflfering in religion, manneiss, aspeet, 
and hingnage, has been peculiarly humiliating. £ven the 
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ttaiMN« piineeB, who have retained or recovered a certain 
•^leg;vee of poWer, eixercise a prerogative ancontrolled by any 
e«tabiisbed rights or privileges. The only check has been 
one of a very hrregttfaur kind, arising from the turbulent 
vwwLy of Uie infetior chiefti, whose inftoence over their im- 
«aed«ite vctssals^is fiwqaently exerted to support their own 
atitlioi;lty, which iii not less absolute. Still, amid this oor- 
TOpting despotism, traces are found of a system purely re- 
publican, existing in the villages which, oyer all India, have 
an Interior constitution entirely distinct from the general 
rule to which the country at large is subjected. 

A village, or rather township, is formed by a communitv 
ecctipjring a certain extent of land, the boundaries of which 
are carefully fixed, though often disputed. Sometimes it is 
cultivated by the united labour of the inhabitants ; hot more 
usually each ploughti his strata field, leaving always a 
large portion of &imnon. Assignments of land are also 
roade to various functioiiaries, who are charged with import- 
ant public services. The principal person^ige is the potail„ 
or head-man, who acts as judge and magistrate, and treats 
respecting the village affairs with other communiti^ or with 
the national rulers. , Other duties are intrusted to the 
registrar, the watchman, the distributer of water, the ae- 
trologer, smith, carpenter, potter, barber, washerman, and 
silversmith. Whatever change the supreme authority in 
the kingdom may undergo, into whatever hands it may paas 
by inheritance, usurpation, or force of arms, whether its 
rulers be native or foreign, the peculiar oonstituUon of each 
townshif) remains unaltered ; no. revolutions affect it, no 
conquest changes it.^ Even when an overwhebning inva- 
Mon or desolating inroad has compelled its members to leave 
their native seats, and to spend long years in exile« Upon the 
first dawn of tranquillity they hasten back, and resume 
without resistande or dispute their ancient inheritance. 
These numerous republics, maintained in the vicinity of a 
powerful despotism, have doubtless contributed largely to 
the prosperity which India has enjoyed. Yet they are too 
mudi scattered to exercise any permanent check on the ab- 
solute power of the princes and chieftains who dispute 
among themselves the mastery of that extensive region. 

The next grand feature, and one now peculiar to India, con- 
«sts in the mvision of the people into taaiet ; an institation 
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whiofa bai long, effected a aepanlion among oextain 
of society ae complete ae if they had belonged to diftaeat 
species, and which, thoagfa its power, owing to an inrwiaii 
ing interooaiise with the English, is beginning to be shaken, 
-still oontinaes immense. The four castes proeeed in a de- 
scending scale, — the Bramins, the Cshatryaa, the Vaisyasi 
and the Sodras. It is religion, or rather a slayiah super- 
stition, by which these ertraordinary distinctions are sanc- 
tioned, and at the same time reconciled and cemented so as 
to preserve firom disorganization a conmiunity in which cer- 
tain interests are kept in immutable subor&iation. The 
sacred books represent the Bramins as having issued in tke 
moment of creation from the mouth of Brama, the Csha- 
tryas from his arm, the Vaisyas from his thigh, while the 
Sudras drew their ignoble origin from his foot. Accord- 
ingly, while the first enjoy a rank almost equal to cUvinity, 
the latter aee denied the rights and the place of hnaoaa 
beings. 

It must appear a remarkable circumstance, and ia per- 
haps owing to the long subjection of India, to Moslem do- 
minion, that while the priestly (^r Braminical order are 
held in such unbounded veneration, no tax is levied, nolaadi 
assigned by government for their support, no provinon even 
is made for the supply of their most urgent necessidea 
Considerable donations have indeed been granted to the 
brotherhood by charitable individuals, yet they still profess 
to be mendicants subsisting solely on alms. The youthful 
Bramin, as soon as he is invested with the/.lKHta or cotton 
thread which distinguishes his. order, begins to ask alms 
of his parents and of the surrounding company. Yet this 
situation, which would appear to sink them beneath every 
other class, is perhaps the chief cause which has led to their 
exorbitant acquisitions. Depending chieBy on the opinion 
and favour of the multitude, they are sometimes tempted to 
employ the most unwarrantable arts for secuxing and ex- 
tending their influence. ** A Bramin,'* said one of their 
number to M. Dubois, " is an ant's nest of lieff ajid ■ impoe* 
tares." They cherish in the people all those debasing sch 
pers&itions.to which the mind of man is proiiie ; while they 
exalt, in an extravagant degree, the dignity of their own 
place and office, as well as the merit of those who confer 
.donations upon them. T^e sacred books are ^led with 
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Tvlations of the miracuIouB powers of Bramins exerted in 
cirying up the sea, vomiting fire on their enemies, and 
trampliog on the most powerful deities. Krishna is intro- 
duced as humbly presenting a party of them with water to 
L ^rash their feet ; and a story is diligently recited concern- 
ing one of their number who gave the most opprobrious re- 
I eeption to Brama, Vishnu, and Siva, when they came 
i together to wait upon him. The laws not only pionounce 
t the murder of a Bramin to be of deeper atrocity than that 
of any other individual, but punish as crimes the most tri- 
vial slights offered to that sacred class. If a Sudra pre- 
sume to sit down on the carpet of a Bramin, the part thus 
vacrilegiously deposited is either burnt with a hot iron or 
entirely cut off. If he spit upon such a hallowed person, 
i he is deprived of his lips. If he listen to reproaches against 
him, melted lead is poured into his ears. If he pluck him 
by the beard, the hands committing this outrage are for- 
feited. But to treat Bramins with honour, and confer gifts 
upon them, are actions of distinguished merit, atoning for 
almost every sin. In the great festivals, when the opulent 
occasionally make a display of their wealth, the leading 
object is to collect a great number of Bramins and send them 
away loaded with presents. At entertainments given by 
kings they amount to many thousands. Mr. Ward men- 
tions one bestowed during Mr. Hastings's administration by 
the Dewan at Moorshedabad, where there were said to be 
present no fewer than 600,000 of that^ order. Large be- 
quests of land, cows, and other precious effects are made 
to them by the pious. So far, indeed, do they rank above 
every other class, that the daughter of the poorest Bramin 
is taught to consider a king as no equal match for her ; and 
the peishwa, when he was at the head of the Mahratta con- 
federacy, and held the most commanding station of any 
Indian sovereign, was long excluded from eating at table 
with any Bramin of hieh caste. 

The Cshatryas, or military class, are second in dignity, 
and bear even somewhat of a sacred character. During 
the era of Hindoo independence, not only generals, but 
even kings were chosen from this body ; though, since the 
subjection of India by foreign powers, they have suffered a 
very severe depression. They have even been induced to 
imitate the costume and manners of Mussulmans, by whom» 
Vol. II.— X 
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imdArthe Mogul empire, all commaiidfl and dignilies 
engroMed ; and notwithstandinff the limited nature of tbe 
promotion which they can obtam in the British aenrice, 
they enter it in considerable numbera. The only powerM 
body of thie dasi now remaining are thoee who, mider the 
name of Rajpoots, occupy the wild tracts of count ly tMnder- 
ing on the W estem Oesert, whom their valoar and the 
strength of their natural 'fiuitnesses have secured fioai 
complete subjugation even by the Mogul. These, howeTcr, 
form a pecuhar tribe, whose habits and character wiH be 
noticed hereafter at greater length. 

The Vaisyas rank third, and belong to the iadustrious 
part of the community ; but their functions are not very 
distinctly or consistently explained. By some they aie 
said to be traders, by others shepherds and caltiYstors. 
Their proper employment seems to be the carrying on 
of any business requiring the investment of capital, but 
of which the manual labour is performed by inferiors. 

The Sudras stand lowest in the scale of castes, and suffer 
a degree of degradation greater than befalls any other class 
of persons not actually bondmen. They are not only 
doomed to severe and unremitting toil, but as finr as 
possible are debarred from improving their citeumstances. 
The attempt of a Sudra to accumulate property is declared 
to be unlawful, and to give pain to Bramins. Their spir- 
itual prospects are equally clouded. Scarcely can they 
hope to reach heaven, or even by the process of transmigra- 
tion to attain any higher condition on earth. They are not 
permitted to perform a single religious ceremony, and an 
exposed to a severe anathema for merely opening a page 
of the Vedas, the most ancient and revered depositoiy 
of divine knowledge. Their only hope of emerging fiom 
contempt is by profound homage, lavish gifts, emd menial 
services to the sacred caste. By such actions the Sudra 
may raise himself above his fellows, though he cannot, 
either in this or a future life, make any approach to the 
dignity of the superior classes. 

The original and appropriate occupation of this caste is 
agricultural labour ; yet certain grades or subdivisions are 
also found, who exercise the various trades and handicrafts 
necessary in an improved. and luxurious society. Theses 
oomprehended under the general appellation of the ^rem 
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9unkery are reported to have sprang from the irregular mixture 
of the higher orders, and form, according to Mr. Colebro<^e, 
a species of outcasts ; bat, in general estimation, they hold 
nearly the same rank with the Sadras. Great estrange- 
ment prevails among these classes, many of whom will not 
-visit, or hold the slightest intercoarse with each other. 
/Their employments are invariably transmitted by hereditary 
descent from father to son ; but though they thereby ac- 
quire great mechanical skill, they never attempt to vary 
their method, or make any improvement on the models 
derived from their ancestors. 

Hard as is the lot of the Sadra, it is enviable in com- 
parison with that of him who, born 16 the most exalted 
rank, forfeits it through misconduct, accident, or the most 
trivial inadvertence. Tasting food or holding communi- 
cation with persons of inferior caste, dealing in certun 
commodities, eating certain kinds of food, are the chief 
among those deadly sins which subject their perpetrator to 
as dreadful a doom as can befidl a mortal. To swallow, 
however involuntarily, a morsel of beef, converts at once 
the most revered Bramin into a despised and miserable 
outcast. He forfeits his patrimony, and is excluded from 
all the courtesy and charities of life. " The loss of caste," 
says an intelligent writer in the Friend of India, ** is the 
loss of the whole world. Henceforth the offender can see 
no more the face of father, mother, brother, or sister, or even 
of his wife or children. They will fly firom his presence 
as from one infected by some deadly distemper." So 
insupportable is this fate accounted, that a great proportion 
of those who incur it either seek refuge in suicide, or, 
flying into remote €xile and becoming wanderers over the 
earthy hide themselves from the view of those who had 
beheld them in the honours of purity. 

In the south, and particular^ in Malabar, is found a 
race named Pariahs, upon whom is entailed by birth this 
state of yotter degradation. They are supposed by M. Du- 
bois to 'constitute a fifth of the population of these countries, 
and are employed only in offices which the meanest labourer 
belonginff to any caste would disdain ; as B<javengers, and 
in the rudest descriptions of country labour. They usually 
inhabit a suburb or district without the walls of the cities, 
which, from accumulated filth aod the carrion hung op to 
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diy in the nin, pTesentc a dis^flting spectacle. The iiajr« 
or MsJabar noble, accounts himself polluted by the to«id^ 
or OTOR the close approach of these unfortunate fellow* 
beinffs ; naj« in such a case, he is legally authorized to 
kill Uiem on the spot The Pariahs therefore find it no- 
cessaiy to prevent such a meeting ; and if they happen to 
enter a path which may render it inevitable, they most 
announce their presence by uttering certain sounds, that 
the great man may be warned of the impure object with 
whose contact he is threatened. Bands of them often take 
their station at a little distance from the highway, ** howling 
like hungry doffs," and imploring the passenger to deponte 
gome coarse viands which they may afterward ai^jwoach 
and take. Th<Sy are rendered the more odious to the poier 
classes by their filth, their eating indiscriminately evay 
description of food, and by other excesses usually AunnrA 
by Hindoos of'respectabihty. 

In estimating Hindoo society, as modified by these insti- 
tutions, we may remark one circumstance which seems at 
first view to give it some superiority over that of Europe. 
Here rank is constituted by the possession of birth, riches, 
and power. A character for wisdom and virtue, indeed, 
renders a man respectable in his station ; but, unless it also 
procures him wealth or title, will not raise him to a higher. 
In India, on the other hand, rank is constituted by having 
at least the reputation of learning and piety. Wealth and 
power, even in the greatest degree, though they make a 
man oonspieuons in ms caste, do not elevate him above it. 
Yet, though the principle seems just, it is applied in a 
manner so absurd and indiscriminating as to degrade 
instead of raising the mass of society. The distinction i» 
not formed by any reference to the actual possession of 
these qualities^ but is confined by birth and an imasinaiy 
celestial ori^ to a privileged class, who, in order to 
preserve their own superiority, studiously exclude all others 
fipom any participation in their advantages. The Bramin, 
instead of striving to difiiise knowledge among his country* 
men, interdicts all their attempts to attain it ; instead of 
pointing the way to heaven, he shuts it against them. I£s 
piiostly ministrations are limited to the performance of a 
round of unmeaning ceremonies, and do not aim at convey- 
ing to the people any instruction either leligioiis or moiaL 
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The high consideration, accoTdinglj, which he enjoyi in 
viTtae of his supposed sanctity and wisdom, only makes 
him seek to monopolize these qualities, and to debar his 
Ibllow-citizens from even endeavouring to acquire them. 
Having thus surveyed the leading circumstances which 
inflaence the habits and character of the Hindoo, we may 
be prepared to estimate the accuracy of the judgments 
pronounced respecting them by different observers. These 
nave been various and contradictory to a greater degree, 
perhaps, than in regard to any other nation. Strong 
biasses have often arisen from good motives and feelings. 
At first the gentle and polished address of the Hindoo, his 
simple habits of life, his literary monuments, rendered 
venerable by mystery and antiquity, suggested the idea of a 
refined and amiable people. At the same time his wrongs 
and long oppression beneath a foreign yoke made him the 
object of deep interest and sympathy. But a closer in- 
spection dispelled, this prepossession, and went far to 
substitute one directly opposite. The administrators of 
civil and criminal justice became gradually familiar with 
many bad features in the character of the Hindoo ; and 
dark scenes of violence and iniquity were from time to 
time disclosed, that ill accorded with the meek and pasnve 
spirit usually ascribed to him. The Christian missionaries, 
sgain, inspired with a laudable zeal in their high function, 
felt perhaps an unnecessary anxiety to exalt it still higher, 
by representing him as more immoral than other pagans. 
These writers found an able auxiliary in Mr. Mill, whose 
extensive researches justly attach the greatest importance 
to his opinion, but who, in detecting the errors of his 
predecessors, has unquestionably leaned towards an oppo- 
site extreme. It is somewhat surprising to find Mr. 
Hastings foremost in panegyrizing the natives of India ; 
but that celebrated statesman, though compelled perhaps 
by the urgency of circumstances to particular acts of op- 
pression, always showed a disposition to befriend the body 
of the people, and had gained a great share of their attach- 
ment. He describes them as ** gentle, benevolent, more 
susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown to them than 
prompted to vengeance by wrongs inflicted, and as exempt 
from the worst propensities of human passion as any 
people on the face of the earth. They are faithful ana 

X2 
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ftffectionste in flerrice, and fobmiraiTe to legal aathorif^. 
Their temperance is demonstrated in the simplifatj of thov 
Ibod, and their total abstinence from spirituous liqoon sad 
other sabstances of intoxication.'* Accovdingr to Hebo^ 
**they are a lively, intelii^fent, and interesting people. 
The national temper is decidedly good, gentle, and kind ; 
thej ere sober, industrious, affectionate to their relations ; 
generally speaking, fiiithful to their masters ; easily attarhed 
by kindness and confidence ; and, in the caae of tlie aab- 
tary oath, are of admirable obedience, courage, and fidelity, 
in life and death." This excellent prelate maintainsd 
always the most friendly intercourse with the people ; and 
the amiable tone of his feelings and manners would tend 
to draw forth whatever was best in their disposition ; yd 
he admits that their morality does not extend beyood the 
reach of positive obligations, and where these do not exist 
they are oppressive, cruel, and treacherous. For these bad 
q[ualities he considers their system of religion, and thek 
exclusion from the moral lessons which even their sacred 
books inculcate, as mainly answerable. Mr. Mill, on tha 
contrary, endeavours to show that all the virtues aaciibed 
to the Hindoo consist in mere outward seeming, and am 
often in direct opposition to his real conduct and pro- 
pensities. Mr. Ward sums up the character of that people 
as *' destitute of generosity, patriotism, and gratitude ; as 
disobedient to parents, grossly impure, false, litigious, cmAt 
treacherous, covetous, ostentatious, destitute of compassion." 
The most recent statement is that made to the board of 
control by Rammohun Roy, who is entitled to be heard on 
the subject of his own countrymen. According, to hira, 
** the peasants or villagers who reside away from large 
towns, and head stations, and coarts of law, are as innocent, 
temperate, and moral in their conduct as the people of anj 
country whatsoever." He admits, however, that the in- 
habitants of the cities and large towns, those holding muck 
intercourse with foreigners and with persons employed in 
legal proceedings, are as inferior in point of character, and 
« very often made tools of in the nefarious work of perjuiy 
and forgery." His opinion, that the difference is owing to 
the strong impressions of religion prevalent in the former 
dassi but which are effaced among the latter, does uoC 
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with that of Bi$hop Heber, and can omy be 
xesarded as a theory* 

JSetween statements thus conflictingr it mast be difficult 
to form an impartial estimate. It may be observed, that 
-tlie Hindoos are universally represented as displaying a 
polished, courteous, and engaging address, such as in 
Curope distinguishes only persons of the first rank. On 
A closer view, however, tins appears to be little connected 
^with warmth of heart or the feelings of real friendship ; 
little even with genuine refinement of character. It is 
rather the result of the entire subordination of the different 
ranks to each other ; for every man in India has superiors 
Mrhose favour it deeply concerns him to gain — before whom 
he must suppress his sallies of temper and passion, and 
«xert all his powers of pleasing. Every circle is thus, as it 
vren, a court ; a sphere of life excellent as a school of 
manners, but rarely the abode of sincere and genuine 
a£GBCtion« The Hindoo, like the courtier, appears imbued 
yvith a thorough selfishness, viewing the mass of mankind 
only as instruments to promote his own interest and that 
of his immediate connexions. Within the domestic walls, 
however, he manifests strong impressions both of duty and 
affection. For the chief to whose service he has devoted 
himaeXf, and who has gained his attachment, he appears 
bound not only by strong ties of honour, but by an enthusi- 
a^ic fidelity, to which he adheres often in the utmost 
extremity. The preceding history has exhibited repeated 
examples among the greater chiefs of immovable faithful- 
ness m adversity, checkered, it must be owned, with some 
instances of the basest treachery and desertion. 

Such an entire absence of a regard for truth, as to make 
it impossible to rely on a word which he utters, is a charge 
made by all who have had any intercourse with the Hindoo, 
especially in judicial proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
ibice of his religious feelings and prejudices, no oath, how- 
ever adapted to his creed, is sufficient to bind him. Com- 
plaints of the universail prevalence of perjury are reiterated 
firom eo many quarter8,>-4)y Sir William Jones, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and other enlightened and philosophic judffies, 
M^that it is impossible to doubt of their being well founded. 
Witnesses brought forward in a good cause endeavour to 
aopport it by such palpable falsehoods, that the tribunals are 
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often obliged to acquit the guilty, whom they camioi 
▼ict bat by meant of this impure evidence. 

One of the circumstances most inconsistent with our i 
of the harmless and gentle character of the HiDdoA, is the 
extensive prevalence of decoUy, or gang-robbery ; a sysleas 
of plunder deeply rooted in the habits of this peopleu The 
bands of decoits resemble on a smaller scale the muneroas 
troops of Mahratta and Pindaree freebooters. They ire 
not, like European robbers, bold desperadoes, wrho set al 
defiance the order and laws of society. On the contraiy» 
they form a part of that order ; they are sanctioned by 
those laws which, in the ancient codes, apportion the spoil 
between the marauders and the state. Even under the 
British government, which denounces against them rigorous 
penalties, they calculate on their dexterity for eluding de- 
tection, and live in the heart of the villages where their 
practices are well known, but which scarcely render them 
the less respected. These persons do not usually com- 
mit depredations on their immediate neighbours, or within 
the limits of their own village territory. They issue forth 
in organized bands under regular chieft, to attadL the in- 
habitants of some distant quarter. In their progress th^ 
press into the troop all who can render any service, threat- 
ening instant death in case of refusal. The timid natives, 
on their approach, are struck with dismay, and seldom at- 
tempt resistance, but either fly, or endeavour to avert the 
violence of the assailants by unconditional submission. In 
their eagerness to extort bidden treasure, they have recourse 
to modes of torture mote inhuman, if possible, than those 
already described as practised by the Pindarees. In pei^ 
ticular, they are accustomed to apply lighted straw and 
torches to the body, or having twisted round it hemp cov- 
ered with clarified butter, set it on fire, so as to cause the 
most exquisite suffering. At their departure they utter 
dreadful menaces against such as may take any steps to dis- 
cover or bring them to justice. On one occasion, after 
several persons, who had denounced two robbers, had been 
murdered, a deceit chief entered a village with an earthen 
pot in his hand, and called out : — <* If anybody tells that 
the four informers were taken off last night, I will tie this 
pot round his neck and drown him ; I will out him and his 
wives and children to pieces. I am Moolea ; you know ms^ 
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4aid yoa know that I will be as good as my word." The 
terror inspired by such threats, the difficulty of bringing en- 
dence before English courts, and the facility of retreat into 
the deep jangles by which many of the provinces are bor- 
dered, enabled them long to bafllethe efforts of government. 
^hey appeared even to increase, threatening to annihilate 
'^e security of property, and convert the country into an 
extensive desert. The administration, however, roused to 
the most vigorous exertion, have in later times effected a 
-very material reduction in the number of those banditti. 
About 1814, indeed, they were almost entirely put down; 
though they have since to a certain extent revived. 

Domestic life, a most important branch of the social con- 
dition of any people, is peculiarly interesting as it applies 
to the Hindoo, whose regards are in a great measure con- 
fined within his family circle. The jealous character of 
oriental despotism views with aversion all public assem- 
blages; it cheeks eten that mingled intercourse among 
mankind which we call general society. With the excep- 
tion of great men, whose vanity is gratified by public dis- 
play, the Hindoo forms few connexions beyond those of his 
own household. Marriage, the basis of family ties, is con- 
Bidered not only desirable and agreeable, but absolutely in- 
dispensable. A youth of twenty-five and a giri of fifteen, 
unmarried, are regarded as not less particular than unfor- 
tunate. Mr. Wara mentions a party of old maids, who, to 
escape from this reproachful condition, united themselves 
in marriage to an old Bramin, as his friends were carrying 
him to die on the banks of the Ganges. Yet the felicity en- 
joyed in the matrimonial state corresponds very little with 
the anxiety thus felt to enter it. Hindoo laws and institu- 
tions doom the fair portion of the species to the most de- 
pressed and pitiable lot. Every avenue by which an idea 
could possibly enter their minds is diligently closed. It is 
unlawful for them to open a book ; they must not join in 
the public service of the temples ; and any man, even their 
husbands, would consider himself disgraced by entering into 
conversation with them. The degradation of the wife is 
rendered deeper by the despotic power which usage grants 
to the mothers-in-law, who regards her son's spouse as little 
better than a slave. Hence a rupture often very speediljr 
ensues , the bride, unable to endure her bondage, flies baoK 
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to her puenti, uid n 
whoM tyranny the cdit 
ward* > Teeonciliation. 

The fematei of India dreas with aimplicitj, and prefiv 
hmg, flawing robca, nhich give them an elegant and i laiw 
cal appeuBiici!. On eitnixdinu; uccaaions, hoiweTer, Ib^ 



delight to adam themaelvea pTofuaelj with trinket* and 
Jewell. They live in geneint a relink and reclnae tilts in 
the interioi of their houses, and it is coniideied a breach of 
decomm for a man even to look at Ihem. On the death of 
their huibanda, they eitbet aacrilice themselves on his fii- 
tteral-pile, or, unless they cbooae to forfeit altogether their 
caste and social relations, remsin ever after in a state of 
widowhood. Both Oranl and Ward indmate their beUeC 
that this eiteiior decomm occasionally veils mocb criminal 
intrigue. That inegulanliee, magnified by scandal, da 



ingly probable ; but, as it is rare that the practice of a 
whole people ia at direct variance with their profeaaioo, we 
incline to believe, with the Abb£ Dubois, that fidelity to can- 
jugal vows DsoaDy marks the deportment of the Hindoa 
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ibmale. The conduct of the sex in one respect, mdeed, 
presents a painful contrast ; for religion, Tvhich ought to be 
the chief guardian of purity, is so wholly perverted as to 
sanction, on their part, words and actions the most de- 
praTed. 

The Hindoos are active and industrious, eagerly bent on 
the accumulation of wealth ; and though wages are low, 
and the labouring class extremely poor, yet capital, partly 
perhaps from its insecurity, yields very high profits. - Hence 
many of those who have been fortunate in their mercantile 
or money-lending speculations attain very great wealth. 
Scarcely any part of this is expended in the daily enjoy- 
ments and accommodations of Jife, which in almost every 
rank are simple and cheap in the extreme. They live in 
lo'w mud-houses, eating on the bare ground, having neither 
tables nor furniture ; a practice which is followed by the 
richest and highest as well as the lowest. His dwelling is 
a shed, the walls are naked, and the mud-floor, for the sake 
of coolness, is every morning sprinkled with a mixture of 
water and cow-dung. He distributes food among the indi- 
geift, but never entertains his friends at dinner. It is only 
on some few and rare occasions that the rich give a superb 
f(§te, to which hundreds, and even thousands, are invited. 
£ven then the expenditure in food and drink is inconsider- 
able, being averaged by Mr. Ward at eightpence a head. 
But the cost is immense in fireworks and processions, and 
in profuse donations of money, garments, and other mfls 
to those present, especially to Bramins. It is impossible, 
therefore, to celebrate what is called a respectable marriage 
at a smaller cost than 500/. or 600/., and it has been known 
to exceed ] 2,000/. The savings of years are thus dissi- 
pated in one day of extravagance ; and a family, which was 
in comfortable circumstances, may be plunged into poverty, 
and even debt, by the marriage of one of its members. 

The literature of the Hindoos, an important element in 
their national character, long excited a deep interest. It 
was reported to be extensive and valuable, though locked up 
in a sacred language which had long ceased to be spoken or 
written. The priests retained the key with a suspicious 
vigilance, interdicting the entrance to the great body of their 
own countrymen, and much more to foreigners. So care- 
fully was the secret kept, as to give rise to an opinion that 
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It would for c^er defy the cariosity and reseftitfeh of Ea* 
xopeau. An enthusiasm, however, was kindled by Sir Wil- 
liam Jones for exploring the hidden treasures of oriental an- 
tiquity ; and the exertions of that great man, of Mr. CkA^ 
brooke» Mr. Wilkins, and others, have induced the natives 
to lay open the stores of Sanscrit literature, to fumislr 
copies, or partially to translate the most renaartcable iroiiLS 
compose^ m it. Specimens have thus been afibrded, mffi- 
cient to enable the jGuropean scholar to appreciate in somv 
degree these celebrated remains of ancient learning. 

The most remarkable feature is the authoritative charac- 
ter with which by far the greater part of their books is Ib' 
Tested. The Vedas, the holiest and most antique, are not 
believed to be merely inspired, but to have been a portion of 
the substance of Brama himself^ detached in the mooieni 
of creation. When the various portions of the universep 
the gods and men, were issuing from different parts of his 
body, the Yedas, fairly and fully written, dropped from hi* 
four mouths. They are said, however, to have Diet with 
sundry disasters, and even to have once fallen into the bot- 
tom of the sea, whence they were miraculously fished up* 
and placed in the hands of Yyasa and other learned men, 
who professed to methodize and arrange, while it is more 
than probable that they really composed them. 

The Yedas are four in number, the Rich, the Yajosh, the 
Saman, and the Atbarvana, with certain minute subdivi' 
sions which it is needless to describe. They are arranged 
into numerous chapters, sections, and verses, and are chiefly 
composed in a poetical form. The largest and most sacied 
part consists of the Sanhita, or collection of Mantras, being 
prayers or addresses to various divinities. In eveiy Man- 
tra are distinguished the Rishi, or saint who is supposed to 
utter it, and the god to whom it is addressed. These com- 
positions consist of hymns in his praise, petitions for par- 
ticular blessings, which they are supposed to operate as a 
charm in procuring^ and even in invocations for &e destruc- 
tion of enemies. Next follow the Braminas, in which are 
found moral precepts, religious maxims, and theological 
arguments. These last are chiefly comprised in a series of 
tracts called Upanishads, which treat the subject often in 
the form of dialogue. The Yedas are volummous, that 
called Rich contaixfing a thousand Mantras, and upwards of 
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ten tliousand stanzas. They are illustrated by nnmeront 
eoTninents, of which the Shastras or Sastras are held almost 
equally sacred, and are, in their turn, loaded with exposi- 
tions ; so that a yery large amount of literary production is 
founded upon the Vedas. The perusal of these writings is 
the most tneritorious exercise in which a Hindoo can en- 
g^f^e ; but the Bramins, according to their narrow notions, 
confiite that privilege strictly to their own order, and brand 
as impious every attempt by one of an inferior class to open 
these pages. Even their own studies are not always con- 
^UQted in the most enlightened or intelligent manner. Be- 
ginning to read at a very early age, and having the idea that 
merit is attached to the mere repetition of words, they often 
disregard the import altogether. So fully is this admitfeed^ 
that It is thought as advantageous to repeat the words back- 
ward as forwfw3, and devotees are said to value themselves 
on reciting them transposed in varioas fiEintastic forms, 
which exclude altogether any attention to their meaning. 
Liearned men at Benares, Jyenagnr, and other holy cities, 
have even been at pains to prepare copies adapted to these 
absurd modes of reading. 

The Puranas, another extensive portion of Hindoo liter- 
ature, are, like the Vedas, composed in verse, and bear a 
character still more decidedly poetical. They are confess- 
edly more modem, and by no means held in equal venera- 
tion. Mr. Colebrooke, indeed, supposes they may have 
been meant to constitute a fifth Veda ; but the Bramins 
show the inferior estimation in which they are held by 
allowing even the humble class of Sudras to read them. 
The Puranas,- in fact, acknowledge the supreme excellence 
of the Vedas, and enforce the reverence due to all the dei- 
ties there celebrated and addressed ; yet they introduce us 
to an entirely 4iew circle of celestial characters. In the 
former, Brama and the creation effected by him are the 
leading themes. Theism is decidedly maintained, and ex- 

Sressed not unfrequently in very elevated language, though 
ebased by mean and childish details ; but in the Puranas 
deified heroes are the leading actors, and though, as incar- 
nations of Vishnu, they might be held connected with the 
original objects of worship, they are in fact mere human 
beings, partaking largely the frailties of mortals. These 
weriu, moreover, include accooats of the nature and attri* 
Vol. II.— Y 
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bates of the ▼arioas divinities, a description of the mune- 
rous heavens and hells, fonns of prayer and sacrifice, as 
well as maxims and precepts of various kinds. They form, 
in short, in the estimation of a Hindoo, an almost complete 
repositofy of human and divine learning. 

Below the Puranas^ in age as well as in dignity, rank the 
two great epic narratives of the Mahabarat and Ramayana. 
They have also a very different object. Heaven is the 
sphere of the Vedas.and the Puranas ; but these two cele- 
brated poems mainly relate to beings of this earth, of whom 
some have never been exalted to the honours of dei^. 
Rami, Krishna, Aijoona, Yadhisthur, Seeta, Droapade^ 
are undoubtedly kings, heroes, and ladies, who really floor* 
ished during ^ memorable period of Indian history, com- 
prised in the cali yug, or the age which is now revolving. 
The narrative, however, is illumined by only a very &int 
gleam of historical light. The human actors are blended 
with others of a singular description ; birds and beadts pos- 
sessed of human and even divine attributes; armies of 
monkeys ; giants which vanquish and devour heroes, and 
are again obliged to render them up ; and various other 
natures equally incongruous and equally fabulous.. These 
works, though scarcely considered as inspired, bear a sacred 
character. The composition too, while it indulges in a 
bolder license than that of the Yedas and Puranas, contains 
richer imagery, and is warmed by no inconsiderable share 
of poetical fire. 

Poems having love for their theme are likewise nomeious; 
and, though they do not lay claim to inspiration, are full of 
supernatural incidents, and animated by that mythological 
spirit wliich pervades all Hindoo compositions. The drama 
of Sacontala or the Fatal Ring is the best known, and has 
excited considerable admiration in Europe. It does not, 
however, apf>ear to us to breathe much of the genuine feeling 
of nature or passion. No situation, no crisis however 
striking, calls forth any natural burst of emotion. The 
following declaration of love by the Prince Dushmanta, is 
a mere string of fanciful conceits : — 

** Oh, god of love ! how can thy darts be so keen, since 
they are pointed with flowers ? Yes, I discover the reason 
of their keenness ; — they are tipped with the flames which 
tho wxath of Hara kindledi and whioh blaze at this moinei^ 
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Bke tlie Banya ^re under the waves : how eke couldst thou, 
who wast consumed even to ashes, be still the inflamer of 
our souls ? By you and by the Djoon, though each of you 
seems worthy of confidence, we lovers are cruelly' deceived. 
They who love aa I do, ascribe floweiy shafts to thee, and 
eool beams to the moon, with equal impropriety ; for the 
moon sheds fire on them with her dewy rays, and thou 
pointest with sharp diamonds those arrows which seem to 
be barbed with blossoms. Yet this god, who bears a 6ah 
on his banners, and who wounds me to the soul, will give 
me real delight if he destroy me with the aid of my beloved, 
-whose eyes are large and beautiful as those of a roe." 

We may say the same of the following effusion commit* 
nicated by Mr. Ward : — 

** This beautiful nymph is nothing less than an archer ; 
her eyebrows form the bow, the two extremities of her eyes 
the bowstring, and her eyes the arrow'. Whom does she 
seek to wound 1 My deer-formed heart." 

On the other hand, some of the descriptive passages, 
especially those which relate to celestial objects, possess a 
lofty, solemn, and pleasing character. In another part of 
Sacontala, the prince, descending from an excursion to 
heaven, thus interrogates his guide : — 

** Say, Matali, what mountain is that which, like an eve- 
ning cloud, pours exhilarating streams, and forms a golden 
zone between the western and eastern seas 1 

*< Mat. That, O king ! is the mountaui of Gandharvas, 
named Hemacuts ; the universe contains not a more excel- 
lent place for the successful devotion of the pious. There 
Casyapa, father of the immortals, ruler of men, son of Ma- 
richi, who sprang from the self-existent, resides with his 
consort Aditi, blessed in holy retirement. 

** Dtuhmanta, May I approach the divine pair, and do 
them complete homage ? 
'* Mai, By all means. — 

<*We now enter the sanctuary of him who rules the 
world, and the groves which are watered by streams from 
celestial sources. 

" *< Ihuhm, This asylum is more delightful than paradise 
itself: I could fancy myself bathing in a pool of nectai. 
" Mat, Behold the retreat of the truly pious ! , 
^^Ihuhm, I see with equal amazement both the piow 
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and theb awfbl letraat. It becomas indeed pan npaUm to 
feed on balmy air in a forest blooming with trees of file ; 
to bathe in rillf died yellow with the golden dust of tht V>- 
toa, and to fortify their virtue in the myaterioua bath ; to 
meditate in caves, the pebbles of which are unblemidied 
gems : in this grove alone is attained the summit of tnw 
piety." 

Metaphysics, or the philosophy of mind, fonnii in India a 
very favourite object of study. It is connected with ths 
bfty and abstruse tenets of their religion, and with thit 
^ntraction from acti^ life which its precepts incokate, and 
wbich an absolute government imposes on the great bodj 
of its people. A greater independence of mind has been 
^splayed upon this subject than any other upon which Hin- 
doo Ihooffht has been ekercised. Some writers, partteo- 
larly of the Jain sect, have, in open defiance of the Vedsi^ 
composed works of which the votaries of the orthodox fidth 
strictly interdict the perusal. Others again have indulged 
only in such a moderate measure of free inquiry, that the 
Brahiins, in consideration of their great merit, allow their 
disciples to read them ; warning them careAiIIy to reject 
whatever is not consistent with the Vedas* Of these demi^ 
orthodox systems the most celebrated is the 8anchye of 
Kapila, — a sage so venerable, that he has even been consid- 
ered as an incarnation of Vishnu. It may be regarded, 
therefore, as the system of philosophy which ranks highest 
in Indian estimation ; and the learned world is mn4£ in* 
debted to Mr. Colebrooke for the full and perspicuous analy- 
sis wbich he has given of its contents. We can only at* 
tempt to convey to our readers a veiy. general idea of them. 

The author begins by explaining the advantages to be de- 
rived from his doctrines, which he magnifies in a manner 
truly exraordinary. He represents that they not only illu- 
minate and enlarge the mind of man, but deliver it from sH 
evil, and secure eternal beatitude. He proceeds to consider 
the sources of human knowledge, which he divides, not in* 
judiciously, into the three heads of perception — ^inference- 
affirmation, or testimony, human and divine. Like the 
Greek philosophers, he makes nature to consist of tbe font 
elements of earth, water, air, and fire ; but he adds, as a 
itOhf a diffoMd ethereal fluid, imagined to be the vehicle of 
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•otmd. He maintuns, in the most decided manner, the ez'- 
ifitence of mind aff entirely distinct and infinitely superior 
to body, fancifully comparing matter to a female dancer, ex- 
hibiting herself to the soul as a spectator ; but considers 
the perfection of intellect as attainable only by an entire 
abstraction from material objects. In contemplating, how- 
ever, the ren^arkable union existing between mind and 
body, he has been unable to form a conception of it with- 
out the intervention of some connecting link. This he 
imagines himself to have found in a certain mysterious sub- 
stance, which he denominates <* the subtile person." He 
describes it as an animated atom, hovering above the brain 
like the flame of a candle over its wick. The subtile per- 
son is superior to, and independent of the material frame, 
on the dissolution of which it proceeds to animate other 
bodies. Yet the soul, till entirely disengaged even from 
this substance, is not exempted from evil, decay, and death. 
The gods themselves, being in a great measure composed 
of the subtile person, have a lengthened, indeed, yet a lim- 
ited term of existence. " Many thousands of jfndras and 
of other gods have passed away, overcome by time, — for 
time is hard to overcome." There are, however, means by 
which the soul may soar at once above every thing mortal 
and transitory ; but his explanations on this subject show 
that he had adopted the fantastic chimeras of the yogues 
and fakirs. Along with profound meditation he recom- 
jnends constrained and painful attitudes, suppression of 
breath, and the mechanical repetition of certain mysterious 
words and syllables. By these processes, it is said, man 
may not only secure absorption into the divine essence at 
last, but may in this life attain supernatural power, and the 
means of gratifying every wish, however extravagant ; he 
may sink into the earth as in water, may touch the moon 
with the tip of his finger, and hold dominion over all things 
animate and inanimate. From this brief analysis it must 
be obvious, that this system, though acute, and in some par- 
ticulars sound, IS decidedly marked by those imperfections 
which attach to the early state of the science, as well as 
with that extravagance which pervades every thing within 
ihe range of Hindoo mythology. 

Perhaps the most valuable portion of Indian Uteratuitt 
consists in the fiibJes or apologues, where the supposed ad^ 

y t 
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f mtUTBi and discoiinM of animals are narrated wkk anew 
to the entertainment and instruction of mankind. Tha 
fables of ^sop, and their paraphrase by Phsdrus, were the 
only specimens known in Europe till the introdnction of 
the celebrated collection bearing the name of Pilpay or Bid- 
pai. These were always known to have an oriental origin, 
and had been supposed to come from Arabia or Persia, till 
they were discovered in a more copious form in a Sanscrit 
work called the Hitopadesa. A considerable part was trans- 
lated by Sir William Jones, and the original was afterwaid 
pablished by Mr. Colebrooke. Mr. Wilson has recent^ 
examined and analyzed an earlier and more extensive col- 
lection called the Pancha Tantra, which generally coincides 
with the Hitopadesa. He observes, that amid the almost 
total absence of all historical records, these fables thioir 
■ome liffbt on the ancient condition of the country. The 
descripuon, on one occasion, of the court of the king of the 
crows, appears exactly to represent that of the native 
princes during the period of their greatness. But the chief 
value of these compositions consists in the maxims of con- 
duct and rules of life ; for it must be confessed that, in 
Sanscrit, rats and crows often express themselves more ju- 
diciously than either gods or men. Our readers may prob- 
ably be pleased with a few specimens : — 

" Riches are not easily acquired, and when acquired are 
with extreme care preserved ; when death comes they are 
gone ; be not therefore anxious for wealth." 

(< The poisonous tree of this world bears two fruits of 
exquisite savour, — ^poetry sweet as nectar, and the society of 
the good.*' 

** As a stone is raised with great labour up a moontain, 
but ii thrown down in an instant, thus are our virtues ac- 
quired with difficulty, and our vices with ease.*' 

^* Let an ambassador be the Idng's eye, in surveying his 
own and every other re|^on, and in (fisceming what is prac- 
ticable and what is impracticable." 

** The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of theff 
woids, and the honey on their tongues, have, a whole stor»* 
house of poison in the heart." 

'* There is no union between the thoughts, the words, ind 
the actions of the wicked ; but the thoughts, words, and 
astms of the good aU agree*" 
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** Th« tniljr great are calin in danger, merciiiil in pros- 
perity, eloquent in the assembly, courageous in war, and 
anxious for fame/* 

** Danger should be feared when distant, and braved 
'vrhen present.'* 

** £very one looking downwards becomes impressed with 
ideas of his own greatness ; but looking upwards, feels his 
own littlenes^ 

<« As a mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in 
the hour-glass, so religion, learning, and riches increase 
only l^ degrees*" 

'' Let not the accidental faults of a real friend interrupt 
your friendship ; the body, though it may contain sores, 
cannot be abandoned." 

" The allotted days and nights of human life, like a 
carrent down the sides of a mountain', pass away not to 
xetDm.U 

** Union even with the body is a bi^oken one ; need we 
"wonder then that no union on earth is indissoluble." 

Satirical, — *< A young wife is more dear to an old man 
than life itself; but a young wife never loves an old man ; 
she merely waits upon him, and considers him a nauseous 
draught." 

*' Kings, women, and climbing-plants love those who 
are near them." 

** Riches are every thing : a* rich man is always sur* 
rounded with friends, feared as powerful, and honoured as 
learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power, and 
learning, are despised." 

*' A servant if he be silent is called a fool ; if eloquent, m 
madman or a prattler ; at hand, an artful fellow ; at a dis* 
tance, a bad attendant ; if patient, a coward ; if he cannot 
Midare bad treatment, an arrant rascal : the duty of a 
servant is extremely hard, and not performable even by 
saints." 



All the winks which give lustre to Hindoo literature are 
of veiy high antiquity, most of Aem probably written aS 
the distance of upwards of 2000 years. The more modem 
productions do not even aim at the same lofly . objects, 
•ad consist chi^y of dictionaries or woi^ on mmmat 
•■d l«w« Tbsie tie stUt, however, many sdiooto where 
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Sanierit ie taught. In Benares alone Mr. Ward ennraente* 
apwaidi of eighty ; bat each was attended by only from 
ten to thirty stadents. The teacher, instead of ezactin; 
lbe«, afToids to his pupils board as well as instmction gn- 
taitoQsIy. He is compensated by the respect paid to hit 
character ; by donations for the support of his estabfiab- 
ment ; and by invitations to feasts, wher^he shares the 
presents, which are most lavishly bestowel^ The semina- 
ries where such pupils are received, usuallj built by alma^ 
are mere clay-huts, which, though containing eight or tea 
apartments, may be erected for seven or eight pounds. 

But a new feature has been introduced into the intellee- 
toal character of the Hindoos by the cultivation of English 
literature. The minds of the more opulent and intelligent 
natives resident at Calcutta have been improved by inter- 
course with enlightened Europeans, and particularly the 
Serampore missionaries, who have deeply studied their 
language and antiquities. This disposition to extend their 
researches beyond the limits of native books, has been 
strengthened by their convictions of the superiority possessed 
by the Europeans in arms, arts, and policy, and by the 
acknowledged equity and mildness of their government 
Not only have many of our standard classics been translated, 
and literary societies formed afler our model, but several 
natives have composed works of merit in the English lan- 
guage, both in prose and verse ; among whom may be pw> 
tjcularly mentioned Rammohun Roy, a distinguished indi- 
vidual, who taking the lead in this pursuit, has recently sought 
to extend his knowledge by visiting Britain. The pre- 
valence of this disposition appears very stikingly in the 
recent establishment by Hindoos, for their own nse, of an 
English newspaper, entitled the Reformer, which, in the 
second number, contains the following remarkable pas- 
sage :~ 

** Whatever may be the opinion of those who advocate 
the continuance of things as they are, there will cornea 
time when prejudice, however deep and ramified its roots 
are reckoned to be, will droop, and eventually wither away 
kefore the benign radiance of liberty and truth. Our ideas 
do not now range on the surface of things. We have 
eommeneed prelmig, and will probe on, till we discover that 
vrfaich will makQ as feel that we ate men in eammoa witk 
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otlMfM. We cast off prejadiee and all ita concotoitants, as 
objects abhorrent to the principles which are calculated to 
ennoble ns before the world. Assisted -hy the light of 
season, we have the. gladdening prospect before us ci* soon 
eciming to the standa^ of civilization, which has established 
the prosperity of the European nations. Let us then, my 
countrymen, pursue with diligence and care the track laid 
open by these glorious nations. Let us follow the Ensign 
of liberty and truth, and, ejnulating their wisdom and their 
virtues, be in our own turn the guiding needle to those who 
are blinded by the gloom of ignorance, and superstition." 

This desire to improve themselves by an -acquaintance 
with European literature has, it is true, been hitherto con- 
fined chiefly to Calcutta ; but that city, being now con- 
sidered as the capital of India, is likely soon to give the 
tone to the rest of the empire. Indeed the light which has 
been elevated there already begins to radiate to the great 
tavmB in the upper provinces. At the same time it cannot 
be concealed, that it has encountered in some quakers a 
violent opposition. Such studies have been represented as 
at variance with the fundamental principles of Hindoo learn- 
ing and religion. The very* language is denounced' as 
utterly unfit to be known by a Bramin ; who, if he should 
unguardedly utter, while officiating on any solemn occasion, 
one word of this unholy tongue, would instantly render the 
whole ceremony profane and useless. Still we have little 
doubt that under the continuance of the mild government 
of Britain, the enlightened views inspired by intercourse 
with her citizens wUl be gradually disseminated ; and that 
the influence of a purer religion will raise the inhabitants 
of this vast empire to a higher rank in the scale of- society 
than th^y have ever yet attained. 

Notwithstanding the similarity which stamps the inhabit- 
ants of Hindostan as one people, there are tribes distinguished 
by peculiarities so strikmg that some notice of them is ne- 
cessary to complete the view of her social condition. Among 
these the most remarkable are the Rajpoots, the only large 
class of natives who, amid so many revolutions, have pre* 
served an almost complete independence, and thus present 
a picture of what that country must have been long before 
It was subjected to a foreign yoke. 
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Rajpootana, Rajasthan* or Rajwarra, is a iiMrantaiiiOBS 
tenitoiy of considerable extent, situated at the 8oatV<«esU 
em extremity of the magnificent plain which is wileiad 
by the Ganges and Jamna. It is chiefly marked b; the 
long range of ihe Aravulli, which, beginning at the firontier 
of Guzerat, extends, north-north-east to the borders of 
Delht On the western side it descends into the distxkft 
of Marwar, whose arid surface is gradually conloanded 
with the great desert. On the east it slopes down mto a 
prolonged table-plain, forming the district round the citf 
of Ajmere, and the territories of Mewar, Kishenghur, vA 
Jyepore ; while still farther in the same direction, and oa 
a lower level, are the states of Boondee and Kota, pasabf 
mto the plain of Malwa. Aboo, the loftiest pinnacle of 
this chain, looks down from its eastern side upon the 
champaign country of Mewar, with its capital Oodipooot^ 
long the most flourishing of these states, and whose prmcei 
still hold the highest rank of any in India. 

Although this territory bordered so closely on the cento 
of the Mogul dominion, the warlike character of its in- 
habitants secured it from conquest. Akbar, indeed, over- 
. threw their armies and reduced their capital Chittore ; bat 
they afterward rallied their strength, and their princes in 
general rendered to the emperor nothing more than homage 
and feudal service. Sometimes they commanded his armies, 
of which their cavalry in many instances composed the main 
strength ; retaining, meanwhile, the exercise of their in- 
ternal government almost uncontrolled. Whqn Aureng- 
zebe, by his persecuting zeal, had driven them into rebeUum, 
he sustained several reverses which darkened the latter 
period of his reign. After his death, the Mogul power, 
sinking into rapid decline, scarcely made any further attempt 
to preserve dominion over Rajpootana. But the rise of the 
fierce and lawless Mahrattas exposed them to greater ca- 
lamities than they had yet endured. Sindia, Holkar, and 
Ameer Khan, aided by internal dissension, ravaged their 
fields,' sacked their cities, and caused the death of some of 
their noblest chiefs. They sought relief in British alliance ; 
but this connexion having been dissolved by the political 
system of Marquis Comwallis and Sir George Barlow, 
they were again exposed to the inroads of their predatoiy 
neighbours. At the breaking out of the Pindaree wari 
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Rajpodtana presented a scene of great desolation. After 
the triumphant issue of that contest, Britain extended her 
AiIl protection to these states, vrhich have consequently 
begun to revive, and regaih their former prosperity. 

7his reffion has a social and political character very dialer* 
ent from that which vie denominate Oriental, and bears more 
analogy to the state of Europe during the feudal ages. Its 
petty princes carry the distinction of birth to an extrava- 
Igrant height, and boast a loftier origm than can he claimed 
by the proudest families of the West. The revolutions 
'whioh swept away successive races of kings and nobles 
from the great plain of Hindostan, never effected any per- 
manent change among the brave inhabitants of this moun- 
tain-territory. Its rulers trace their genealogy to the earliest 
sovereigns and deified heroes, who, according to national 
belief, reigned once on earth and now in heaven. The 
chiefs of Marwar exult in a line of male ancestors for 1300 
years, during part of which period they held sway in Ka- 
nough, and formed perhaps the most powerful dynasty that 
was ever known in native India. The sovereign is said 
to have been able to bring 600,000 troops into the field ; 
and on one occasion proposed a marriage for his daughter, 
at which the' humblest offices of the kitchen and the hall 
were to be performed by kings. The blood of the Rajpoots 
is therefore considered the highest and purest in the East. 
To form a matrimonial alliance in the family of one of these 
pjbtty chieftains was a subject of pride to the Great Mogul ; 
who, although he ruled over almost the whole of India, was 
scarcely esteemed a fitting match for the haughty dames 
of Rajpootana. 

The political system of these states is by no means distin- 
guished by that implicit submission to the will of one ruler, 
which forms the general basis of Eastern government. 
There is a class of rahtores or nobles, who claim almost as 
high a descent as the ranas or sovereigns, and some of them 
intermarry with the royal family. They hold lands, some 
by original right,, others by grant from the crown ; but all 
with a great measure of independence. They are divided 
into three orders, one with estates above 60,000 rupees^ 
who rank as the hereditary advisers of the crown, but resids 
chiefly, like the feudal barons of Europe, in their strong 
castles, and appear at court only by special invitation i^ctt 
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■olenin occariona. The two inferior cla8ae% one hMmg 
from 50,000 to 5000 rapees, the other belowSOOO, an le- 
quired to give conitant afttendanoe and serrioe. The meo- 
arch ia invested with the entire legiBlative power, vaebecked 
by any parliament or aaiembly of his cubjecta. Hia au- 
thority is consequently much less limited tiuua was the 
toytd prerogative in feudal times, and hia revvnnes aic 
ampler, being derived from hereditary dememea, minei^ 
and customs on merehandise. He ia thoa enaMed to ia- 
dttlffe a degree of pomp beyond what Would seem compatibiB 
with his narrow territories. His palaces equal thoae-eiedsd 
by the greatest monarchs. Paiticalar admiratiom is at- 
tracted by the splendour of Oodipoor,. situated in atne of ths 
moat picturesque and romantic valleys of India, and Imnag 
its long range of towers reflected from the bosom of a bosa- 
tiful li^e. On the border of a similar ezpiudae an afaaost 
magic scene is presented by the island-palace of Jagmondoi^ 
composed entirely of marble, of which an engraving if 
given on the (opposite page. A great part of the floors an 
mloid with mosaic, the effect of which is heightened hf 
Kght passing through variously^tinted glass. That of 
Imieer, erected by one of the rajahs of .^epore, ia staled 
by Heber to equal Windsor. The great coliunn of vietoiy 
at Chittore, called the Kheerut Kbumb, rising to the he^fat 
of 132 feet, and covered all over with the most minute and 
elaborate sculpture, in which all the objects of Hindoo ny* 
tiiology are represented, is considered by Colonel Tod to 
be the finest specimen of art in India. The great cbkfc 
also reside in stately and splendid castles ; though ths 
deadly feuds mcident to this state of society render Raj- 
pootana a constant scene of turbulence, and almost of an- 
archy. Yet the character of these leaders presents soma 
noble features. They have given repeated proofs of grati- 
tude, honour, and fidelity, seldom met with among the 
eifeminate inhabitants of the plain, or the roaming and 
predatory bands of Mahrattas. 

As a representative of this extraordinary race, Colooe. 
Tod has exhibited Nahur Khan, <Hhe tiger lord,*' the fiem^ 
brave, and faithful adherent of Jesswint Singh, chief of 
Marwar, a commander who, both in serving and opposiag 
Attiengzebe, showed himself one of the greatest that India 
mtK boast. Nahur led the van in aU Jesswiot's battUt^aaA 
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moquired Ihe epithet of "laitlifhl of the fiiUifbl," bjr hi* 
promptitiule (o nibmit to the Ion of life, on sa occuioa 
conneclol with the most atrocious saperBtition. Jesswint, 
through the preamire of deep remone, had become Bubjsct 
to ■ temporBT? ahanation of mind, imputed bythema^cian* 
to the operation of an ciril spirit, which, being exorcind, 
mb Aaid to declare that the chief could only be reatored by 
•ome one lutTerii^ death as a Yoluntai; aacrifice. Nahur 
Khui initantly ofiwed himself as the victim. The magi- 
dent, howeier, aaved biiD, by pretending tbsl tha spirit had 
dncended into a vesael of water, which being swallowed 
by Nahur, the reason of his illuMrioui maMer resumed its 
MbL At another lime, Jescnitit, m a iit of rage, ordered 
hia failhiiil chief to be thrown uito the den of a tigeTi and 
there to cootend, imarmed, for hii life. But N^ur pre- 
■ented to the monster so firm an esptct that it tnnied away j 
when the brave commander otwerred that honour forbade 
him to attack an adyennry who would not look him in Ihs 
&CC On another occasion, when employed against Soor- 
tan, alio one of tbe most gallant of these chieftains, with a 
chosen band, he surprised him in the ilesd of night, itabtied 
a iolitaiy sentinel, and having bound Ihe warrior with hia 
mm turban to his pallet, loniiiled tho alaiBi, that th« ni- 
Vot. II.— a. 
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mmndiiig danonen might see their master carried off witlioii- 
daring to attempt his rescue. 

I Jesswint conveyed his captive to the Mogul court, to intro- 
duce him to Aurengzebe. Soortan was accordingly in. 
structed in regard to those prostrations required of all who 
were ushered mto the presjence of the great ruler of India. 
But he said ** his life was in the king^ hands, his honour 
in his own ; he had never bowed the head to mortal man, 
and never would." Jesswint was considerably embarrassed, 
having given him a solemn pledge of honourable treatment, 
which he could uow scarcely expect to have the power of 
redeeming. The master of the ceremonies, however, endeav- 
oured to obviate the difficulty, by preparing for the cbiers 
entrance into the presence-hall a species of wicket raised a 
little from the ground, and so small, that it was thought' he 
could not pafs through it except in such a position as might 
be interpreted into an expression of homage. Soortao, 
however, advancing his feet first, effected his entry, so Uiat 
the head appeared last, and in a position the reverse of that 
which he was desired to assume. Aurengzebe, who bad 
no mean vanity, was so pleased with his noble bearing, and 
so unused with his ingenious disrespect, that he offered 
him a gift of lands to attach him to his service : but Soortaa 
desired only to be restored to the wild hills that surrounded 
his castle of Aboo ; and his wish was gratified. 

These features, though bold, are somewhat rude; yet 
there are others in which the Rajpoots appear under a more 
polished aspect than the barons of the feudal aees. - There 
exists, in Colonel Tod's apprehension, no penod of their 
history in which the chief could not have written his name, 
and even celebrated his own achievements in verse. The 
charuns, or bards, sometimes are venerated as beings more 
than human. The donations presented to them are im- 
mense : on one occasion six "lords of verse" received 10,0001. 
each. A caravan placed under their protection may pass 
in safety through countries that are the theatre of the most 
bloody war and devastation. If an attack is threatened, 
they inflict on' themselves a wound, and, showing the blood, 
menace a dreadful vengeance on the adversaiy who dares 
to persevere. A similar expedient is often employed at 
weodings or festivals, to extort extravagant, gifts. 

The Rajpoots do not subject the female «ex to that thnd- 
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and degradation which is the reproach of the Hindoo 
lui^and. The ladies of rank are, indeed, somewhat sis* 
eladed ; but more from state than jealousy : they are well 
educated, and often possess a large share of infonnation. 
Oolonel Tod, who had the opportunity, though separated by 
& curtain, of conversing with several of the bhyety or prin- 
cesses, found them extremely intelligent, and well acquainted 
lioth with their own interests and those of their country. 
"Wrongs sustained by females of rank have been aipong the 
chief causes of their frequent wars. One custom is pecu- 
liarly stamped with the refined and romantic gallantry of the 
middle ages. A, young princess, who fears an impending 
danger, sends to any youth whom she esteems the present 
of the rakki or bracelet, with some simple ornaments fast- 
ened to it. He becomes then her ^ bracelet^bound brother,** 
whose pride it is, at the peril of life, to defyod a miaiden 
whom probably he never saw. Tet the very dignity attached 
to the sex involves them in singular calamities. Scarcely 
have their eyes opened to the li^t, when a large proportion 
of the female' children are doomed to death by their' unnat- 
tiral parents. This dreadful crime has been imputed to 
superstition ; but Colonel Tod traces it solely to the diHi- 
culty, and, thove all, the expense of marrying ^oung ladies 
of tl:ds high raidc. To remain single is considered worse 
than death ; but the spouse of a Rajpoot must be of pure 
andhtffh blood on both sides, and must not bear to him the 
most distant relationship. Whether a match in these and 
all other respects suitable will be procured, becomes a mat- 
ter of extreme uncertainty. Even if it is found, there 
remains another consideration calculated to excite serious 
uneasiness. Marriage is the occasion on which every Indian 
maikes his greatest display of pomp, wealth, and generosity. 
Not only must all the ceremonies be costly and splendid* but 
firamins, bards, and others attc|nd, who expect to be loaded 
with magnificent gifts. The prince feels that his reputation 
depends on the manner in which he ii celebrated by these 
august personages, who assure him that while his treasury 
is emptied, the world is filled with his praise. A single 
nuptiu feast is sufiicient to involve a flourishing exchequer 
in bankruptcy. One prince, indeed, made an attempt to 
dieck this profusion by a law, enacting, that the expend!- 
tuTe^A such an occasion sfaouUi not exceed one year's entire 
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income of the ita^ \ but the viinglory of the nobles eould 
not be confined within these limits. A still more tn^cal 
fatOf at e?eiy period of life, impends over the females of 
Rajwam. In the deadly feuds of these tixxbulent tribes, if 
the wives and daughters of a vanquished chief fall into the 
hands of the victor, they become, aoc<»ding to a law similar 
to that of ancient Greece, concubines or slaves to the encBiy 
of their house. This catastrophe in these, proud faunifiesis 
dedmed intolerable ; and when the last extremitj arnvea, 
death by their own bands, or those of their nearest kimfaed^ 
must save them from it. The repetition of such events 
causes their lifis to be held cheap whenever interest oc 
honour appears to require its sacrifice. While resident in 
Ouzerat, General Walker, with his characteristic benevo- 
lence, endeavoured to persikade the chiefs of that coiutiy to 
renounce thQ practice of infanticide, and enjoyed at ens 
time a prospect of success, which, however, proved ulti- 
mately feUacioos. 

The Jharejahs, a Rajpoot tribe, who hold sway in the tflt> 
ritory of Cutch, are, by an intricate operation of the aystei^ 
of caste, placed in such a situation thttt they cannot fay any 
means find a single individual with whom a daairhfter n 
theirs can be suitably matched. In this dilemma they have 
not hesitated to adopt the horrid expedient of potting to 
d^ath all their female children ; so that, as Mn. Elwood 
mentions, in a population of 1!^000 there were not in 1918 
mote than thirty women alive. The infants are either 
drowned in milk, or poisoned by ofnum applied to the breast 
of the mother. The English have made vigorous attempts 
to abolish this inhuman practice. By a condition of the 
treaty with Cutch in 1819, full protection was snanntied 
to the Jharejah chiefs, on their consenting to diaoontinae 
this criminal custom. Since that time it has not been per> 
petrated openly; but the interior of palaces and easlks 
affords ample means of concealment ; and the very small 
number of girls in families makes it too clear that it still 
prevails extensively. The Jharejahs, with this exception, 
are described by Mr. Bumes as a fine people ; and he did 
not even observe that their excessive use of opimn hadniiich 
debilitated either their- minds or bodies. 

India contains other detached races marked by striking 
peculiarities ; but none of theio so important as to influence 
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tistt geneHl aipect of society, and, therefore, not requiring 
minute deecription. The Nayrs of Calicut have been re- 
peatedly brought under the reader^s notice on account of 
their valour, their aristocratic pride, and inhuman contempt 
of the Pariahs or outcasts. A more unusual distinction is 
fcNind in the custom by which ladies of quality may without 
repToach select as many lovers as they incline, provided 
their l^irth be suitable ; in consequence of which the legit- 
imacy of all the members of a noble family becomes more 
than problematical. In order, therefore, to prevent the 
•uceession from passing entirely to another bl(x>d, heritage 
both in royal and noble houses descends, not to the son, but 
to the sister's son. 

The Bheels or Bhills are a predatory tribe, who stand at 
the very opposite extreme of Indian society. They occupy 
the rugged clifls and defiles in th^ mountain-border of Mai- 
fva, Rajpootana, and Guzerat Though plunder be th^ 
^ being's end and aim," the^ do not pursue it in large bands, 
or cany their devastation mto distant countries, like the 
Mahrattas and Pindarees. They descend from the hills by 
night, singly or in small troops, carry off with astonishing 
dexterity whatever comes within their reach, and return by 
morning to their usual retreats. They wear no clothes 
except a piece of doth around the waist ; and, being armed 
only with bow and quiver, never make an open attack, but 
shoot firom behind rocks and bushes. As they eat bee^ and 
indulge in intoxicating liquors, they have been supposed to 
be outcasts from the great Hindoo community, and to have 
taken refuge in these fastnesses ; but Sir John Malcolm 
assiffns reasons for believing that they have ancient and 
original institutions of their own, and at the same time hold 
the general creed of the country. They claim for the whole 
tribe a descent from the great deity Siva or Mahadeo. They 
pay blind and devoted obedience to their dhunnee or chief. 
A young woman who was examined before an English 
court respecting a murder with which her father and hus- 
band stood charged, confessed that they had committed it ; 
but maintained mat it was without blame on their part, as 
the dhunnee had commanded it. This j ustification not prov- 
ing satts&ctoiy to the judges, she repeatedly exclaimed, 
** They had the dhunne•^l onler !" and showed equal aston- 
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ithment voA indignatimi on beine infoimed thai Ua* 
not entitle them to a fall aoqoittaL 

Another native tace, altogether insiffnificant in ?<»*.« 
nomher, are yet extremdj interestinfr, fiom the lig^ whidi 
Iheir manneis thiow on the earliest etate of Hindoo society* 
The sonthem boandaiy of Mysore is for a considerable cx« 
tent cwnposed of the range of moontains called the KWk 
ferries, the loftiest of any in Southern India, and lismg ac 
Some poinU to upwards of 8000 feet These elevated tncte 
were not explored by the British till 1819, when the dimats 
even under the burning skies of the tropic, was found to be 
almost as temperate as that of Ensland. lU cool aa^ 
refreshing breeies, with the rich and romantic scenoyar 
hiUs, lakes, waterfalls, pastoral streams smd valleys, render 
thb country a deliflhtful retreat for the Enropeao mvalU. 
Government, accoraingly, have forced there a saaitaiy Na- 
tion, the particulars of which, and of ito climate, are giveB 
by Professor Jameson in the succeeding volome.* In the 
highest valleys of the Nhilgcrries are found a clan, ealM 
Tudas, who do not exceed 600 in number, bet are vwy 
remarkable, as the only tribe yet discovered who axe ignor- 
ant of the mythology, language, learning, and manners, ss 
universally diffused over India. They are strangers to tbs 
divinities who people the Hindoo pantheon ; even the cow 
is not esteemed by them as sacred, though they attadi cer- 
tain religious ideas to the dairy, which yields to them one 
of the most valuable means of subsistence and coBoasica. 
Their temples are dark hovels, in which a little sbiniDg 
stone is the only object of worship; but firom these tie 
Bramin is driven by them with anger and suspidm. Their 
language has some resemblance to the Tamul and the Ma* 
layalma, which are spoken in the plains below ; but not a 
tincture of that copious infusion of Sanscrit which prevails 
in these and the other Hindoo dialects. There is, therefan« 
some probability that they are indeed the remnant of the 
aborigines of Southern India ; exhibiting what their ances* 
tors were before they received those institutions which have 
stamped upon the Hindoo race so peculiar a chaiacter. 

The Tudas are at once discovered to be a diffenent people 
fimn the inhabitants of the plains below. They art tall» 
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^(^6l$e, with a bold bearing, and long black hair; thMr 
coimtenance, di8tinjg:aish0d by a Roman nose and a Ult^b 
iUlHipeakmg eye, u sometiQies mailed by deep gravity, 
"Vometimet animated by a lively and miitMiil exprestion. 
Trhe women display the same featuies with a feminine cast, 
mid have their long black tresses floating over the neck and 
■hoalders. Though modest, they display a frankness and 
•elf-poesession to which the sex in the low cotintiy are 
fltrangers ; but their appearance is injured by want of dean- 
linesa and an ungraceful costume. They all live in patri- 
archal simplicity, raising no grain, nor rearing any domestics 
Animal except the bufnlo, whose milk yields the ghee ot 
elartfted bntterj which forms their only exportable prodncci 
They dwell by families in small morria or clusters of huts, 
Hiigrating from one to another according to the conve- 
ikience ofpasturaffe. They seem strangers to war, having no 
"Weapons of attack or defence ; yet their demeanour is hardy 
end fearless, betokening a sense of superiority to the neigh- 
booring tribes, comparra to whom they dignify themselves 
with the exclusive title of men. They are strictly honest, 
smd, without fastening their doors day or night, live in per* 
lect safbty. They are reproached with habitual indolence ; 
hut the report that they put their infants to death seems yell 
too slight to fix so deep a stain on their character. 

It seems neeessary here to introduce some account of the 
Asiatic races not Hindoo, who have settled in India. These 
are chiefly Mohammedans, the descendants of the early 
<ionqueror!^ reinforced by successive hordes of Uzbecks and 
Patans, attracted thither by the hopes of rising to power 
and fortune. The fall of the Mogul empire nearly annihi- 
lated their importance. It converted them into military ad- 
venturers, who either swelled the predatory bands, or found 
employment in the native courts, recommended by their 
boldness and courage. Mr. Prinsep mentions a class called 
the Panne Patans, who carried on a singular species of life- 
insuntnce. A great man, surrounded by enemies and in 
danger of assassination, obtained from them a contract to 
kill any one who might be char^able with violence tow^s 
him ; and the knowledge of this engagement, which they 
were known to fulfil with scrupulous punctuality^ formed a 
material safeguard to the person assured. The Mussulman 
duuacter, reserved and smiple in private lifl^, but |frond and 
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OftontaUoOi In public, has jemained nearly anahered* and 
iU delineation belongs rather to the hiaionr .of f nniiUi»B 
where they toe still the ruling race. Since the time of A»* 
zengzehe their bi^tiy has |preatlj abated. An inteiealaig 
description of their domestic habits, generally involTed ja 
much guarded obscurity, has recently been gifen by an 
English lady, whom fortune had united to a MossidBian qf 
distmction, named Meer Hassan Ali* The picture greatly 
resembles the pleasing one drawn by Mr. Tolly's reiatiw 
of the ladies of Tripoh ; and both represent the inmates of 
the Moslem aenana in a somewhat favourable light. Thoo^k 
buried in complete seclusion, they are described as mild, 
cheerful, content with their lot, and eveo poeeesaing soms 
measure of information. 

In consequence of the recent successes of the Britisk 
arms, the Mohammedans have been dislodged firom the 
Mahratta courts, where they had found shelter, and thea 
predatory bands have been dissolved. Their religion, how- 
ever, still prevails in the vassal states of Hydrabad ani 
Oude, as well as in the independent one of Siode. 

Another foreign race of considerable importance is that 
of the Parsees or Persians, the ancient worshippers of fisv 
long since driven from their native country by the per- 
secuting sword of the Arabs. The fury of that invasion, 
is too clearly demonstrated by the fact, that there remains 
in their original seats only a small and poor remnant of thie 
once powenul people. On the contrary, the reliigees in In- 
dia are numerous and opulent. They take the lead in the 
commercial transactions of Bombay, Sunt, and other north- 
western ports ; indeed, they are the proprietors of almost all 
the houses in the former, obtaining often very high rents- 
from the English residents. Their general conduct is quiet, 
orderly, and respectable ; though their usual retired habits 
are combined with that love of occasional pomp and show 
which prevails so generally among the inhabitants of the 
East. 

The Jits, or Jauts, are a numerous people, occupying the 
western provinces which border on the Indus. They appear 
to have emigrated from the great plains beyond the Ozus, 
and retain slill the warlike and pastoral habits of Scythia. 
We have seen them become formidable by their valour to 
the great conquerors, as well as to the Mogul rulers of Hin- 
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4o0taii. Tfiey were originally dmded into cuntone, under 
a repuUican form of government ; bat thej have eince 
owned the eupremacy of the Rajpoot atates, particularly 
that of Bikaneer. Tod considers the peasantry of North- 
western India, as well as the sectarian race of the Seiks, to 
be cMMy composed of this tribe. 



CHAPTER VIIL 
Bridsh Ooventmeni of India, 

fiftriy MaaajfimeBt of hie CmBpany^Interiopen— Goarten*8 ilf soeiii- 
tion— UniMd Jolot-stock— RiTsl romuiDy in 1M6— Union— ConaUtu- 
tion of the United Company— Early Settlements— Acqainttions in tbe 
rarnatie— Cenqoest of Bengal— Floancial Distwe Plans Air its 
Bmaeitf^AilaiinistrackMi oT Hastinfa—Charfes against hjm— Trial- 
India BHl by Mr. Fox— Anotlier by Mr. Pitt— Board of Control— Ar- 
raDsementa with subsidiary States— Tbe Carnatic— The Nisam— 
Oaoe, Ao.-^PopHlatieii of India— Tbe Avmy— flepoya— Eeveane^ 
IfBde er levytag Land-reat— Judicial Arrangements. 

Iif the pnoeding historjr, we have traced the steps by 
which the oonpan^ arrivM at their present vast dominion 
in India* It remains that we take a view of their constitu- 
tioB, eommereial and political, and the manner in which 
they have administered their ajSairs. This subject, which 
kae given rise to much controversy, is obviously too exten- 
sive to be treated here in detail. Referring those to whom 
it may be an object of particular interest to more voluminous 
works, we shall endeavour to present an outline satisfactory 
to the general reader. 

The company for some time were little mor^ than an asso- 
mated body of private adventurers ; the governor and di- 
nctora mody receiving the funds contributed by each indi- 
vidoali managing them according to his suggestion, and 
accounting to hmi for the proceeds. But in 1612, by repre- 
senting the complexity and inconvenience arising out of this 
tfnmgement, they prevailed upon the merchants to unite 
into what is termed a joint-stock company, where the whole 
torn subaeribed was placed under the control of the direct- 
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on, and a divideiid eonfonnable to the general leanhs «f tli^ 
trade made among the proprietors. It has been aUefod, 
however, that when seal was no longer stimulated by uMfi- 
vidual interest, the commennal transactioiis were not con- 
dncted with the same econQmy, and yielded less advantage- 
oas returns. The company afterward iuTolved thair a^ 
fairs in the confusion of different interests. An addition 
to their capital being from time to time required, was pro- 
cured by a new joint-stock ; and sums were subacribed by 
fresh bodies of adventurers, whic)i were to be separatelj 
managed. Thus, by the year 1650, four distinct sabserip- 
tions were formed. Meantime the directors were hmrassed, 
not only by the competition of numerous interlopers, but by 
demands nom respectable merchants to be admitted to t 
share in this lucrative traffic. The prindples of comma<- 
cial, as well as of political, liberty widely pervaded the n» 
tion ; the Levant and Muscovy trades had been thrown opea 
with the happiest effects ; and it was urged that equal boie- 
fits would accrue from opening to the nation in ffeneral that 
of India. In 1635, a new association, headed by Sir Wil- 
liam Courten, obtained permission from the king^ who wm 
allowed a share in the adventure, to embark in w inde- 
pendent trade with that country. The concern, however, 
was not well conducted, and could not make head afainst 
th^ hostility of the company, who advanced multipiied' 
charges a^nst it. At length the privilege was withdrawn ; 
but the directors agreed to incorporate the capita) with 
their own, forming what was termed the United Joint- 
stock. Its proprietors, however, in 1656, were empowered 
by Cromwell to resume a separate conmierce. Jealoades 
were roused to the highest pitch; and, after several 
warm discussions, it was agreed that the exclusive system 
should be fully re-established, and that the different stocks, 
which had led to such confusion, should be consolidated. 
From this time the transactions were carried on, if not in a 
more profitable, at least in a more systematic manner. 

During a course of years from this date, thoush the eoo- 
panv laboured under embarrassment, the genenu prosperity 
of the country enabled them to extend their commerce. 
Their outward investment in goods and bullion, wldcfa in 
1662 did not exceed 65,000/., rose in 1673 to 3S8,00(V. 
This apparent success produced* however, the nsual sAel 
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•f-evcifting emulation among the rest of the community. 
In 16^ the plan of a subecription for a new joint-stock 
'Was taken into consideration by the king and councily 
though without obtaining their sanction* After the reyo- 
lution the prevailing spirit of liberty rendered the zeal of 
private adventurers still more active. The company, how- 
ever, had still influence enough, in 1693, to procure from 
tbe crown a charter for twenty-one years, which authorized 
^hemto extend their capital from 766,000/., to 1,500,000/. 
But the House of Commons the same year passed a vote 
directly annulling this grant. That assembly was the 
more confirmed in their hostility, when, having, instituted 
an iilquiry, they discovered that large sums had been 
paid as bribes to the Duke of Leeds and other public offi* 
eers. In 1698, a bill was brought into Parliament for/v^ 
the establishment of another company. The principles of 
•commercial legislation, however, being yet in their infancy^ 
this measure was not founded upon any sound or liberal 
l^asis. It in no degree threw open the trade, l^ut merely 
transferred the monopoly from one body to another ; and a 
direct injustice was committed by allowing the new asso- 
ciation to commence their operation immediately ; their 
predecessors being by their charter entitled to a notice of 
Chree years before their exclusive trade* should cease. Fin- 
ally,— and this was the real source of their too ample priv- 
ileges, — the new company agreed to advance to government 
two millions sterling at eight per cent. ; a most preposterous 
arrangement, whereby they deprived themselves of the capital 
with which their trade ought to have been carried on. The 
consequence was, that in their first voyage they were only 
«ft)le to send out an investment of 1 78,000/., while their rivals, 
for the same season, sent one of 526,000/. But the old com- 
pany redoubled their efforts, conducted their affairs with- in- 
creased prudence and caution^ and by their great experience 
proved themselves superior to their new competitors. The V^ 
most violent dissensions broke out in India between the rival 
associations ; each representing the other in the blackest 
oolonrs to the native powers, who were much disposed to 
listen to the statements of both. Hence arose an apprehen- 
sion that the very existence of British trade in India was in 
peril. It seemed necessary, by some means or other, to ter- 
ildttate this unprofitable conflict ; and, after suitable negotia- 
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tioii» the comiMuuM agreed to e compromise* waoA to aefc 
thenoefoTih and^r the title of the United Compiuiy of M«f> 
chente trading to the East Indies. Grodolphin, reckoned te 
mateit etateeof an of the age, was appointed aorbiter, amd on 
&e basis of his decision was Ibrtned a cfmstitatioii, which 
with sUgfat alterations, has subsisted to the present dsj; 
There was nominated a court of proprietors, comprisiogaiB 
who held stock to the amount of 600/. These were to meet 
four times a year, or oftenec if necessary, to make regalatioos 
lor the management of the company's afifalrBy and deto* 
mine the amount of dividend. They elected a rommittws 
of twentT'.four, called afterward the Court of Directon, 
who, wiu a chairman, conducted all the details of busnneis 
and traffic. This was a ffoyemment purely democniie ; 
for, thou^-'Mr. Mill compares the chairman and directors to 
the king and lords, they oadin fact no legislatiTe power nor 
indepeiraent functions whatever ; they were Che mere ss^ 
rants of the body of proprietors. Yet the fact is, that, ia- 
stead of suffering any of the inconveniences of demociatie 
rule, it has proved almost a complete oligarchy, oratexing, 
as might be expected, in the court of (iix^store. 

In 1790 a strenuous effort was made, by petitions fivm 
the chief mercantile towns, to have the Indian trade thrown 
' open to the nation, allowing the company to retain thei»ts 
and other establishments, and to receive an allowance <tt 
the imports and exports. Bat the latter had influence sul^ 
flcient to defeat this application, and to procure a farther 
extension of their charter for thirty-three years. 

During this interval the circumstances of the compaof 
underwent an entire and most important change. At fint 
they attempted nothing more than to maintain fiictoiies £»r 
the accommodation of their agents, and places of deposite 
for their goods. Sir Thomas Roe, their ambassador to the 
Moffal court, had strenuously advised them to proceed no 
farther, and to avoid fortified stations, which, besides in- 
volving large expenses, were likely to excite jealousy in the 
native princes, and to occasion ruinous wars. Yet the ma- 
rauding chahicter of the Indian chiefs renders it doubtfiil 
how fsa such a plan could have been pursued with safety. 
The company therefore, as formerly observed, erected sev- 
-erai forts : they had even, in 1689, conceived the design of 
establishing dominion in India, and <^ making revenue one 
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^f their aources of emolument. Yet down to 1744 ihe^ hni 
Acquired only a few small districts around Bombay, MadU. 
reuB, and Calcutta. The war which then broke out in the 
Oarnatic had the effect of converting them into a military 
powder, and of rendering them, after various struggles, viiw 
taal sovereigns of that part of the country. Much more 
memorable results arose oat of the war in Bengal and the 
victories of Clive, when they obtained the dewannee, in^ 
eluding the real occupancy of that province, with Bahtf 
and Orissa, forming a territory more extensive, and at that 
time supposed more opulent, than the whole of Chreat Bri^ 
tain. This event created an extraordinary sensation, and 
inspired both themselves and the nation with an extravagant 
idea of their wealth ; their stock rose to 263, and dividends 
were* declared at 12 ^ per cent. These treasures, however^ 
soon*"became an object of jealousy and desire both to the 
people and the government. The question was mooted, 
whether any body of subjects could exercise an authority 
independent of the supreme power ; nor were ministers 
slow to pronounce that the king must be the real and only 
sovereign of every territory conquered by the British arms. 
•This alarihing claim was for the time evaded hy an agree- 
ment made in 1797, that the company should annually pay 
400,000/. into the exchequer, and reduce their dividend^ 
ten per cent. ; upon which they were allowed for two years 
to retain their Indian acquisitions. In 1769 a similar al^ 
rangement extended their power for five years lon^r. But 
at this epoch a disastrous crisis had arrived in their affairs. 
■That wealth, supposed so immense, which had excited their 
own exultation and the envy of the public, proved in a great 
measure illusory. The revenues of the conquered prov- 
inees, though very considerable, were found inadequate to 
defray the expenses of war, the rapacity of their servants, 
and the exorbitant dividends which the proprietors thought 
themselves entitled to demand. Their affairs were now in a 
state of extreme embarrassment, which they in vain endeav- 
cnred to mitigate by loans from the bank, first of 400,000^, 
and then of 200,000/. They were then under the neces- 
sity of stating to government their absolute want of an ao- 
commodation to the amount of a million and a half sterling. 
This application placed them entirely at the mercy of the 
ttiniftsr ; who determined indeed, after some hesitation, to 
Vol. IX.— a t 
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gniit ttie reqneit, ims andet conditions wlucli bu^ m^ 
mote both his own influence and that of the crown. u»s 
tenni were, that the exchequer should lend l,4(N>,<MMtf. 
•t four per cent., and forego the stipulated annual payment 
of 400,000/. till that debt were discharged!! In return the 
company were not to divide above six per cent, till that ob- 
ject should be accomplished ; and on their extricatimi finm 
difficulties were to pay to the revenue three-fourlhs of their 
surplus receipts at home. The latter point was loudly de- 
nounced by the company as exorbitant and oppressive, hi 
&ct, however, it proved very nugatory, since the r^ef fion 
embarrassment, and the possession of a surplus, proved te 
be visions that glittered before their eyes, but were never 
realized. The minister followed up this measure by another 
skill more o£fensive, regulating their constitution both st 
home and in India. The qualification for a proprietor wu 
raised from 500/. to 1000/., and only a fourth part instesd 
of the whole of the directors was to be annually elected 
Bengal and the territories annexed to it were to be ruled 
by a governor-general with 25,000/. a-year, and four coim- 
sellors with 8000/. each ; while law was to be administered 
by a chief-justice with 8000/. a-year, and three judges with 
6000/. These last were to be appointed by the cromu, 
while the governor and council were to be named in thefint 
instance by Parliament ; after which the patronage of these 
offices was to revert to the directors, — subject, however, to 
the approbation of government. The company strenuoo^ 
remonstrated against this measure as an infringement cl 
their chartered privileges ; but as they had to contend with 
the ministry, and were unpopular with the nation, all expo- 
sition on their part was fruitless. 

Meantime they were actively endeavouring to repress tlie 
disorders which began to appear in their IncUan doininiQi». 
It was with this object chiefly that Clive went out for the 
second time, though circumstances soon afterward led also 
to a vast extension of their territorial property. The two 
primary objects of his mission were, to put an end to the 
^exaction of presents by British officers, who had enricfaed 
themselves at the expense of the native powers, and to sup- 
press the internal trade, in a great measure monopolised 
by them, which had been the source of accumulated evils. 
The first of these mcas^ires he enforced with vigour, ohfi.* 
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the officers not to accept a single present, and attacfa- 
juag severe penalties to the violation of his order. The 
irregular trade, however, he is said to have partially con- 
nived at, with the view of favouring some personal friends, 
till the repeated commands of the company left him no 
choice but to perform hi^ duty. 

Affairs remained nevertheless in extreme disorder ; and 
the revenue, an object of such paramount interest, had in 
no degree answered the expectations of the company. 
Among the remedies adopted was that of sending out three 
persons of distinction and experience, Mr. Vansittart, Colo- 
nel Ford, and Mr. Scraflon, under the title of supervisors, 
to inquire into the caufies of these evils, and suggest a mode 
of counteracting them. A singular fate befell these emi- 
nent personages ; for neither they nor the vessel in which 
they sailed were ever heard of. The measure was not re- 
sumed ; and on the resolution being formed to appoint a 
governor-general, Parliament nominated Mr. Hastings. The 
choice was entirely approved by the proprietors. That gen- 
tleman, in a succession of subordinate situations, had dis- 
played splendid military talents, and acquired great expe- 
rience in Indian affairs. When recently acting as second 
in command at Madras, he had materially improved that set- 
tlement ; and the happiest results were accordingly expected 
from his elevation to the supreme government. 

The various transactions by which the administration of 
Mr. Hastings was marked excited in Britain intense inter- 
est, and gave rise, after his return, to some of the most 
memorable proceedings in the records of parliament. This 
ardent feeling has long since subsided ; the events to which 
it related not having permanently affected either the extent 
of the British power or its relation to the native states. A 
very rapid outline of them will now satisfy the general 
reader. 

The first measure, and perhaps that- of the greatest im- 
portance, was dictated by the government at home. Hith- 
erto, though our countrymen were rulers of Bengal, the 
judicial and financial details had been conducted by native 
officers. These in their present dependent situation could 
no longer command the necessary respect and submission. 
The English residents too often set the example of insub- 
ordination, and the country was reduced almost to a stato 
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«f anarcfay. It was therefore determined to place 
branches under British agency, and to bring them as macfa 
as possible under the control oif the goyemment at Calcatta. 
This change was extremely momentous, involving compli- 
cated arrangements, of which it was not always possiUe 
to foresee the practical consequences. It proved, aocofd- 
iogly, that the new system contained many imperfectioDs ; 
yet the attachment which the natives of India always mani- 
fested for Mr. Hastings, shows that he had not neglected 
their welfare, and though the alteration could not be accept- 
able, made it as consistent as possible with theii feeliii^ 
and interests. 

He found the pecuniary affairs of the company at a point 
«f extreme depression, and an anxiety to relieve them in- 
volved him in the most questionable part of his proceediogs. 
The situation of the provinces on the Upper Ganges af- 
forded bim opportunities which he^ too readily embraced. 
The Vizier, or Nabob of Oude, an ally of England, having 
conceived the design of conquering Rohilcand, and expel- 
ling the Patau race by whom it Was occupied, s^icited aid ; 
offering in return forty lacks of rupees, with the mainte- 
Bance of the British troops sent to his assistance. The go- 
vernor-general consented ; and the English in this expedi- 
tion found, as usual, that nearly all the haM fighting de- 
volved upon them, while they bad the mortification to see 
their allies indulge in outrageous acts of cruelty and rapine. 
This severity has been represented, though without soflSr 
ctent reason, as producing the entire extirpation of the 
Rohillahs ; and the reproach incurred in consequence of it 
fell to a considerable extent on the European auxiliaries. 

In the same quarter, the governor-general availed him- 
self of another somewhat doubtful mode of recruiting the 
company's finances. To the individual claiming the still 
lofty character of Great Mogul, after being driven from the 
main seat of his government, had been assigned under 
British protection the provinces of Corah and Allahabad. 
With the view, however, of regaining possession of his 
capitals, he had been induced to form an allianee with 
the Mahrattas, and even to join their standard. These war* 
xiors soon carried him in triumph to Delhi and Agra ; but, 
according to their custom, made him a virtual prisoner, exer* 
cising in his name all the power of the ompire. They even 
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obliged him to issue an order for delivering into their hands 
Corah and Allahabad ; though the officer m the immediate 
command chose rather to intrust them to the English. The 
governor-general then insisted that the emperor, by going 
over to the Mahrattas, had renounced his connexion with the 
Sritish, and annulled their obligations to him. He there- 
fore took possession of those provinces, and sold them to 
the Nabob of Oude for fifty lacks of rupees. On the same 
ground the annual tribute to the Mogul prince was discon- 
tinued. By these proceedings, Mr. Hastings, though he 
did not make any permanent addition to the revenue, re- 
lieved the company from immediate distress. 

He was soon placed in a very peculiar and embarrassing 
situation. By the new constitution there, were associated 
with him four counsellors, of whom he was only the presi- 
dent, with a vote and casting vote ; thus making it possible 
that a hostile majority might hold the supreme power. Of 
these counsellors Mr. Barwell alone adhered to Mr. Hast- 
ings ; while the three others not only refused to submit to 
liis guidance, but placed themselves in direct and systematic 
opposition. Every measure proposed by him was rejected ; 
the persons whom he had employed on diplomatic missions 
were recalled, and others substituted ; and the natives en- 
couraged to bring charges against him, which were taken 
into ftill consideration. Mr. Hastings was thus not only 
virtually deposed, but placed as a criminal at the bar of his 
own court. He indignantly refused to plead his cause there, 
which was laid hold of as a proof of guilt. At one time, 
in consequence of having first offered and then retracted 
his resignation, there were actually two governments issu- 
ing orders at once, so as to give rise to an apprehension of 
civil war. 

The death of Colonel Monson liberated the governor- 
general from this singular control, and invested him anew 
with supreme power. Being involved in expensive wars 
with Hyder and Tippoo on the coast of Coromandel, and 
with the Mahrattas m the west of India, he soon found 
himself reduced to severe financial distress. He had again 
Tecourse for relief to the upper provinces. Cheyt Sing, the 
Rajah of Benares, had been for some time a faithful ally, 
paying a moderate tribute, with an understanding that he 
shoold be liable to no farther demand. Under the pressure 
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of the war, however, solicitations and even reqaaalaaas 
were addressed to him, both for additional adv^ancn in 
money and for a contingent of troops ; and as the rajab 
riiowed extreme reluctance to comply with these demands, 
employing some of the usual diplomatic artifices to evade 
them, the governor-general formed the resolution to throw 
him into prison, and seize his whole treasure. This fint 
design was effected while Mr. Hastings hinaself was at 
Benares, whither he had repaired with seeming rashness^ 
attended only by a few companies of sepoys. The citizens, 
inflamed at the outrage offered to their chief, rose with a 
spirit seldom displayed by an Indian populace, cut in pieces 
the small detachment of soldiers^ and enabled him to regain 
his liberty. Had they advanced with promptitude, they 
might have satiated their vengeance by the death of Mr. 
Hastings, who had round him only a handful of men ; \nt 
they lost the opportunity, and he made his way to the strtHig 
fortress of Chunar. As soon, however, as he co:j!d master 
his strength and commence active operations the Indian 
troops dispersed ; upon which the people returned to their 
usual submissive habits. The castle of Bidgegur, to wMch 
the rajah had retreated as his last resource, was redoced ; 
but Cheyt Sing effected his Escape, and the treasure it con- 
tained was found, with feelings of deep disappointment, to 
ftOl short of 300,0002. 

The spoil of the Rajah of Benares having thus faifed to 
afford the expected supply, Mr. Hastings was driven to a 
■till more unwarrantable resource. An agreement was 
made with Asoph-ul-Dowlah, relieving him of a great part 
of the subsidiary force which he was bound to maintain, on 
condition of his immediately paying a large sum of money. 
The full understanding was, that this should be drawn from 
the coffers of the Begums, two aged ladies, the reigning 
nabob's mother and grandmother, to whom his father, 
Sujah Dowlah, had left the greater part of his accumulated 
wealth. It was well foreseen that nothing but the severest 
torture could induce these venerable dames to yield up their 
treasured hoards ; and, as every principle of duty and de- 
cency forbade the application of this te their own persons, 
their favourite eunuchs were seized, thrown into dungeons, 
ftnd treated with the utmost indignity. Thus, after long 
delays and evasions, there was extracted Irom them neai^ 
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half a million sterling ; which, howerer, did not amonnt to 
the sam expected. 

Mr. Hastings soon after retu-ned to Calcutta, and in Feb- 
raaiy, 1785, embarked for Eng'nr.d, after an administiation 
of thirteen years. During that period the revenue had 
been somewhat increased ; but the debt had been aug- 
mented in a greater proportion. This, however, had re- 
sulted from the wars in which the company were involved, 
particularly that with Hyder, to which the governor-general 
could scarcely be considered a party. On arriving in Eng- 
land he found a violent clamour against him. Mr. Francis, 
vrho in India was his constant and unyielding opponent, 
had reached Britain before him, and communicated the 
most unfavourable impressions. The cause was embraced 
with enthusiastic zeal by Burke, perhaps the greatest orator 
of the day. He commenced a series of motions, impeach- 
ing the conduct of Hastings, and was powerfully seconded 
by Sheridan ; while Pitt, who at first successfully turned 
them aside, at length gave his entire concurrence. The 
House then determined to present to the lords a bill 
of impeachment against the late Governor of India — a 
measure which excited the deepest interest throughout the 
nation. This celebrated trial commenced on the 13th Feb- 
ruary, 1788, before a numerous auditory, which included a 
g;reat part of the royal family. Burke opened the charge 
by a speech that lasted four days, in which he represented 
the conduct of Mr. Hastings as a compound of treachery 
and cruelty, disgraceful to the British name, and almost 
without a parallel in the annals of history. The numeroos 
charges, however, upon which the impeachment was founded, 
l^e complexity of the evidence, and the remote quarter 
whence witnesses were to be brought, protracted the trial 
to an extraordinary length. Seven years rolled on, during 
which the public mind underwent a remarkable change. 
The warmth of feeling against the real or supposed enor- 
mities of the accused gradually subsided, and no small pity 
was felt for an individual so eminent, who, with nothing 
jet proved against him, had been doomed not only to endure 
a heavy loacf of reproach, but to pass through a life of Im- 
peachment. If he had not been cleare-d of blame, it was 
evident that the magnitude of his offences had been eonsidef- 
tiAy exaggerated. The intersit taken in -the traiiBactioii 
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Ungoished ; and when the vote wu caOed, on the 17th of 

April, 1795, the fentence of '* not guHty** upon the %at 
charge was carried in a very thin house by a majority of 34 to 
6, and upon all the others by majorities not materially differ- 
ent. The company, after having projected something still 
more liberal, granted him finally a pension of 4000L a year 
fot twenty-eight years and a half, and a loan without interest 
for eighteen years of 50,000/. to defray the expenses of the 
trial. 

Meantime the affairs of India had been the subject of 
anxious deliberation in the legislature, and the measures 
proposed on this subject were even made the chief ground 
of debate between the two great political factions. Mr. 
Fox, having by his coalition with Lord North obtained a 
complete ascendency in parliament, brought in his memo- 
rable bill, by which nearly the whole govemmeDt and 
patronage of India would have been taken from the coin- 
pany and vested in the commons. It was passed without 
difficulty in that house ; yet it increased the odium under 
which the ministry laboured, being considered as an ai^ 
rangement that would throw into their hand such a degree 
of influence as to render them permanent and absolute, 
without control either from prince or people. This was so 
strongly represented to the king that he authorized Eari 
Temple to acquaint as many members of the House of 
Lords as he thought fit, that he would consider those who 
should vote for tne measure to be his personal enemies. 
It was accordingly rejected, and the coalition were soon 
afterward removed from power, when Mr. Pitt began his 
lon^ and brilliant career. It was not long till he introduced 
a bill which made a very material change in the adminis- 
tration of India ; and from the great popularity which he 
then enjoyed, and the admission on all hands that some 
change was necessary, he had little difficulty in carrying it 
through the two houses. 

The leading feature in this measure was the establish- 
ment of a new body, invested with high powers, called the 
Board of Control. It consists of six members, among 
whom must be the chancellor of the exchequer and a secre- 
tary of state. One of these high officers, appointed to act 
as president, has in fact exercised nearly the whole power 
of the board. Its functions are deeciibed somewhat 
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vagfuely in the following tenns : — " From time to time to 
check, superintend, and control all acts, operations, and 
concerns which in anywise relate to the civil ^r military 
government, or revenues of the territories and possessions 
of the United Company in the East Indies." They are 
authorized to inspect all correspondence and despatches to 
and from India, and the proceedings of the courts of pro- 
prietors and directors ; also to have access to all papers 
and documents belonging to the company. They have 
power to alter and amend the instructions which that body 
send out to their servants ; and, in certain special cases^ 
can transmit orders directly through a secret committee of 
the directors, who act as the mere channel of theirNCommu- 
nications. The directors are allowed an appeal from the 
board to the king in council, which, as Mr. Mill observes, 
is little else than an appeal from the king to himself, and 
has never in practice been resorted to. The same writer 
considers the board of control as now the sole governing 
power, and the directors as only an instrument for carrying 
its decisions into effect. It is admitted, however, that the 
details pf Indian affairs have been generally administeited 
by the directoi^ without vexatious or oppressive inter- 
ference from the controlling authority. The board have 
influenced all the grand measures and appointments, and 
obtained a large share of the patronage ; but the two bodies 
have, on the whole, worked together with a greater degree 
of harmony than might have been expected from an inde- 
pendent and ill-defined jurisdiction. The king has the 
nomination of the commander-in-chief; while the company 
appoint the governor-general and all the members of coun- 
cil, — subject, however, to the approbation of the sovereign, 
who can at any time recall even the highest of these 
officers. 

This act contained very strict injunctions to renounce dl 
schemes of war and conquest, and for the remedy of other 
evils, whence the company^s financial distress, and the op- 
pression of their Indian subjects, were supposed to have 
arisen. On this subject a unanimous sentiment at that 
moment pervaded the British cabinet. It was obvious, 
however, that the execution of directions sent to so distant 
a settlement would depend upon the personal character and 
views of the individual holding the chief authority. Much 
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anxiety was therefore felt to select one whose princqilflt 
mij^ht be a pledge for the due fulfilment of the objects no«r 
aimed at by the government and company. For tlus par- 
pose Lord Comwallis, a statesman of hij^h reputation and 
long experience, was considered, beyond any other indi- 
vidual in England, eminently qualified for the task. 

His lordship arrived in India in September, 1786, and 
availing himself of the information afforded by Mr. Shore 
(now Lord Teignmouth), who afterward succeeded lum, 
immediately applied with the utmost diligence to the u- 
rangement of affairs. Animated by the purest patriotian 
and integrity, and endowed with a sound judgment, he 
perhaps did not possess those comprehensive views whidi 
form the complete statesman. He was desirous, in con- 
formity with his instructions, to abstain from aggression 
and conquest in every form ; yet we have seen lum, on 
Munewhat slender grounds, allowing himself to be drawn 
into hostilities with Tippoo, which laid the foundation for 
other contests on a still greater scale. In undertaking to 
place on an improved basis the financial and judicial sj<* 
terns of British India, he was guided by motives decidedlj 
benevolent. But his arrangements in some cases proceeded 
on a very imperfect knowh^dge of the actual state of the 
country. He applied principles founded upon abstnct 
theory and English practice to a people in whom local 
prejudices had taken deep root. The sanguine expectations 
formed from his administration were thus in a great 
measure disappointed ; but the details will be more conve- 
niently considered before the close of this chapter, in taking 
a general view of the management of these departments in 
British India. 

Since the time of Lord Comwallis no material chance 
has taken place in the constitution of the company, or in 
the mode of governing their possessions. But it may be 
interesting to point out the means by which their numerous 
vassal states have been brought, and are still retained, under 
their control. The first and most efficient of their expe- 
dients was iq quarter in the territories of an ally, with Ris 
consent real or apparent, troops which he either took into 
pay or maintained, contributing an adequate sum. They 
were understood to be placed there solely to secure him 
against foreign aggression, or the efforts of a domestie 
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competitor, but to interfere in no shape with the intemat 

fovemndent. The presence, however, in the heart of his 
ominions, of a force decidedly superior to his own in dis- 
cipline and number, placed him of course under a silent but 
real control. This being fully established, the next step 
was to require that, instead of money-payments, he should 
cede a portion of territory, the revenues of which, might 
defray the expense of the subsidiary troops. With this 
was combined, not necessarily indeed, but usually, an 
agreement to intrust the defence of his borders entirely to 
the company, and to discontinue all political and diplomatic 
intercourse with any other power. The last stage of sub- 
jection arrived when he was required to resign the whole 
administration into the hands of the British, and to retain 
the mere pomp and name of royalty, supported by a liberal 
allowance of revenue. 

Of these three arrangements the first was often cheer- 
fully acceded to, and even solicited by the sovereign} when 
his power appeared in danger either from foreign or do- 
mestic enemies. No long time elapsed, however, before 
the yoke was painfully felt, both by ruler and people ; and 
the second step, consisting in a cession of land, could only 
be brought about by a feeling of invincible necessity. After 
this measure was adopted the government of the company 
became, generally speaking, very odious, and intrigues 
were usually formed for the expulsion of their agents; 
which, again, afforded a pretext for employing their power 
to compel the prince to acquiesce in the thi^ or final ar- 
rangement. 

It is painful to remark, that the divided power, prevailing 
under these successive systems, has been productive of ex- 
tensive misgovemment. The rajahs and nabobs, secured 
by a British force against any insurrection of the people, 
could defy their discontent, indulge in violent and tyrannical 
measures, and gratify their avidity by every species of ex- 
tortion. The entire subjection, therefore, of the sovereign, 
afforded in general a salutary relief to the great body of 
the people. Ever after the successful war which termi- 
nated with the capture of Pondicherry, the English were 
the real masters of the Camatic, and held the nabob as 
their vassal ; but he showed himself much dissatisfied with 
hif position, and contributed very little to their aid in the 



teaiiidabto eontosts with Mytora. Loid ComwaUi^ 
Ibfre, on opening hi» grand campaign against Tippoa, vo- 
•olved, at the only m(^e of rendering the resouroee of t\ie 
Carnatio available, to insist that daring the war it ahooU 
be placed entirely in his possession ; a Bberal prorision b^ 
ing made for the chief, to whom, when peace should retoni^ 
the goremment was to be restored. That prince made aU 
the resistance in his power ; though he was at length oei»- 
pelled to eobmit. His territories were occupied, but, agne- 
ably to treaty, given back at the conclusion of the wik 
This arrangement, however, was found so inconTenient, and 
the nabob*s conduct so little satisfactory, that Marqoif 
Wellesley, before opening his final campaign against Tip- 
poo in 1799, resolved to press a new negotiation, by which 
a certain portion of territory should be made over to the 
company in full and final sovereignty ; in conaideratVon of 
which the entire occupation formerly stipulated ehoaU be 
dispensed with. The rajah strenuously opposed tlus piih 
poeal, and succeeded in delaying its fulfilment till the npi4 
successes of the British arms nad brought the war to a 
termination. He then maintained that the circametanoa 
bad ceased upon which this new demand was foundsi 
There was discovered, however, in the archives of Serinji- 
patfun, a series of letters between this prince and the 
sovereign of Mysore, in which he applied the most flatter' 
ing language to Tippoo, while he mentioned with disdain 
the allimi powers ; describing the English as new corner^ 
the nizam as nothing, and the Mahr^ttas as eontemptibls. 
Mr. Mill argues that these were mere empty comptimentf 
usual among oriental princes, and to which the nabob iras 
prompted by the vanity of corresponding with so powerftil 
a ruler. But, besides that any intercourse was oontraiy to 
express agreement, no friendly interpretation could be pot 
en the terms in which they find their allies were designated. 
The hostile disposition which these letters manifested was 
not only in accordance with the general tenor of his con- 
duct, but arose perhaps necessarily out of his homUed 
situation. Under these impressions the govemor-genefal 
directed Lord Olive, the resident, to insist upon carrying 
Into effect the third arrangement ; by which the prince was 
' nfohred te resign into the hands of the English the enttrs 
administratioiiy civil and military, of his dominioiis, nod lo 
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T0tite with A libeial proTviffiD for hinuelf wd Amil y. , But 
'When CliTe received these instructions, his highness la* 
Iraured Under so severe an illness ss made it impossible to 
dunmunicate them. His death fiollowang soon after the 
complaint, and the d/smand founded upon it, were first 
made to his reputed son, Ali Hussein ; a circumstance un- 
favourable to the British, who thus appeared disposed to 
visit the offences of the- father on one who was not even 
accused of participatmg in them. The young man showed 
considerable irresolution ; he at one time gave his consent ; 
but, swayed by thetadvice of his ^ardians, he finally met 
the proposals with a positive rejection, l^he company then 
looked round for another branch of the blood-royal, whom 
the advantages still attached to the name of nabob might 
incline to govern on their own terms. They pitched upon 
Azeemrul-Dowlah, a nephew of the deceased, who, having 
no other access to greatness, was easily induced to accept 
this dignity, even pn the uniavourable conditions upon 
wrhich it was tendered. A similar arrangement had just 
been made with the Kajah of Tanjore, who retired on a 
pension, consisting of a lack of pagodas and a third part 
of the nett revenues ; and hence the English were estab- 
lished in the uncontrolled administration, civil and military, 
of the whole Oarnatic. 

The nizam, who had lon^ fluctuated between a French 
and British alliance, was, in 1798, through the vigorous 
measures of the Marquis Wellesley, compelled to accept 
the latter, and to permit the occupation of his country by 
a subsidiary fofce. The overthrow of the house of Mysore 
had the effect of reducing him to a state of complete de- 
pendence, of which the marquis took advantage, and re- 
quired him to cede a large extent of territory, including all 
that he had received on the partition of Tippoo's domin- 
ions. To this was also annexed the conmtion, that be 
should intrust all his foreign intercourse to the English. 
Since that time, although many discontents haye fermented 
between the two parties, affairs have proceeded without any 
material change in their relative situation. 

The nabobship of Oude, combined with the n<»ninal yet 

still respected title of vizier, when held by the vigorous 

hands of Sujah Bowlab, formed one of the most important 

fragments into which the Mogul empire had been sepa- 

VoL. II.— B b 
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fated. Tbis duef invited and even bribed the EngliaJ^ 
witb the view of aiding him in the suMection of RdhilcomI, 
and in defending himself against the M ahrattas. Bot tmAer 
his feeble sueoessor, Asoph-ul-Dowlah, it watf felt that the 
annj of occupation at once burdened the finances and 
kept the country in real subjection. Continued lemoD- 
strances were therefore employed to- procure a reduction of 
this force ; and Mr. Hastings had agreed, in cmisideraiiiNi 
of the sum paid out of the spoil of the Begmns, to with- 
draw a great part of it. During th^ administration oi Sir 
John Shore,* Asoph«ul-Dow]ah died, and his reputed mm, 
Vizier Ali, at first succeeded ; but the governor being con- 
vinced of his illegitimacy, emj^oyed i& British power in • 
raising to the throne 8aadnt Ali, eldest surviving brother 
of Asoph-ul-Dowlah. Soon afterward Vizier Ali, with his 
partisans, either through design or in the heat t>f passiflD, 
naving attacked and assassinated %t Benares Mr. Chenv, 
the £nglish resident, and some other gentlemen, was 
obliged to take flight, and his persoh was k&rward secured. 
The new nabob, who owed Us existence to the company, 
was obliged to agree to a treaty by which the snbeufiaiy 
force was to be considerably enlarged, with a discretionaiy 

Kwer to augment it still farther. He soon, however, begaa, 
;e other Indian princes, to show symptoms of uneasinea 
under the thraldom to which he was thus reduced, and 
Marquis Wetlesley thought it advisable to demand that he 
should receive a larger body of troops, and cede for thdr 
support the valuable territories of Rohilcund and the Doal^ 
— an arrangement by Which he was completely enclosed 
within the British dominions, and separated from all the 
other powers of India. 

Among the acquisitions made by negotiation, — that ia, 
by demands which the other party were unable to resirt, — 
was that of Surat in 1800, and of Furruckabad in 180S, 
when their respe<itive nabobs were pensioned at the rate of 
12,000/. a year. By a convention also in 1817, a consid- 
erable part of Guzerat, including Ahmedabad, the capital, 
was annexed to the company's dominions. 

The following estimate of the extent and populadon of 
the territ(Nries now included in British India, has just been 
published by parliataient :— 
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Plresldency ofBengal, 930,312 60,710,071 

Districts U)e population of which is doubt Ail, . . . 85,700 

Madras, v Hl.WM 13,506,515 

Bombay, 5tf,438{ tjaifiM 

IHstilctsthepopiilatioaor whichisdoubtftil,... 5,550 

51S,93H 89,470,153 

The population of the doubtful districts, beinff situated 
on the Nerbudda in Berar and Concan, is probably not 
large ; ^so that the whole will |iot much exceed ninety mil- 
tions* The territory of the allied or protected, that is the 
subject states, is estimated at 614,610 square miles ; their 
population, however, is not supposed nearly equal to that 
of the territories under the immediate government of the 
company. Mr. Hamilton, in the second edition of his 
Gazeteer, estimates it as follows :— 

TtaeNteuii 10,000,000 

The Nsfpoor Ratah, 3,000,000 

TheKincorOiid^ i 3,000,000 

' TbeOulekwar, v t,OOQ,000 

The Sstarah Rajah, 1,500,000 

TheMysoraRateli;. 3,000,000 

Travaiicore aod Cochin, 1,000,000 

Kotab, Boondee, and BopanI .' 1,500,000 

Ri^poot and oilior petty statas, .15,000,000 

40»000,000 



The same gentleman makes t^e following conjecture as 
to the states that still remain independent : — 

Ondia, 4,000,000 

I Lahore, Ri^ Rungeet Singh, 8,000,000 

' Mode, 1.000,000 

Nepaul S,000,000 

CMhOMie, and other dialriccs belonging to the Sng ) , nmiwi 
ofCabul, ...». ?__ 

11,000,000 

This would give for the whole of India a p<^ulatioii of up- 
wardi of 140 millions. 

In the jp^ovemmenft administered by the company the most 
strUung feature is that militaiy force by whicn their exten- 
nve dominion was originally acquixed, and is still held in 
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mbmistioiL Its composition is perhaps more remazkable 
than that of any army ever levied. India is subjected to a 
Ibreiffn yoke by her own troops, paid with her own money. 
It might at first appear that a conquering state could noC;» 
without the utmost peril, rely on such means. Yet ths 
oonduct of the sepoys or native troops, under British com- 
manders, has entirely removed all such appreheosioD ; 
having been employed more than half a century iit extend- 
ing British sovereignty over India, during whi<^ they have 
frequently' distinguished themselves. On the plain of 
Assaye, and on the bulwarks of Seringapa;tanL, they fought 
side by side with European troops. Their fidelity has not 
been less remarkable. It was put to the severest test whoi 
the subsidiary force stationed at the capital of the peishwa, 
eonsisting partly of troops levied within his tenitoriesi 
were assailed at once with earnest solicitations and lugk 
bribes to join the ranks of their original sovereign. Thij 
all remained ineomiptiUe, and officers, some of wImmoo were 
of low rank, brought to the resident larro^sttms of money 
which had been offered as the price of dfesertion. It ii^ 
however, of importance that they should have a coounander 
who understands. their character ^tod treats them kindlf. 
There is scarcely anpr thing which they will not tmdeitske 
lor one of this dsscnption. Their mutinies have not been 
frequent. The dreadful one at Yellore, in 1806, undooM- 
edly originated from the rash interference vrith. asages coo- 
Bected with their ideas of religion and order, — a compolsocy 
change in the form of the turban, and a prohibition to re- 
tain on the face, while on service, the distinctive mark of 
their caste. It was fomented also by Mussulman chiefi^ 
who hoped by that means to re-establish the foUen dynasty 
of Mysore. The great mutiny of 1809, excited by the 
rigour of Sir George Barlow, was confined to the^ European 
officers ; and while it raged in the garrisons of Hydrabad, 
Seiingapatam, and Masulipatan, the native soldiers are said 
to have been ignorant of its existence. 

The political situation and feelings of the Hindoos w> 
count ht the facility with w^ch they have lent themselves 
to their own subjugation. Long obedient to the absolata 
rule of foreigners, whose manners and religion they dis- 
liked, almost all their national attachments were obht^ated. 
Rammohan Roy observes, that the peasantry in geneial ; 
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qnite ignonnt both of the foimer and pTeient ffoyenuiittDty 
and conseqaently quite indifferent to either. jOisafiection 
is confined to men. of aspiring character and of ancient 
fiBunily, who have no longer any means by which they can 
arrive at power or office. The troops fight for pay and 
plunder ; being ready to defend him whose bread they eat 
agrainst sovereign, friends, and coimtry. They do not, 
however, act from motives purely mercenary, but consider 
themselves bound in honour tb support the cause of him 
hy whom they are maintained, and not to enter the ranks 
fH another till the first has completely fallen. 

The native army attained by gradual steps its present 
strength and discipline. A few sepoy battalions were at 
first employed merely as an appendage to the company's 
forces ; while a captain, adjutant, and some sergeants were 
the only English officers attached to them. With the skill 
ivhich these communicated, and the use of musketry, they 
easily vanquished the irregular troops of the native princea 
"When the latter, however, began to improve their militaiy 
system and introduce EuropjBan tactics, it became necessaxy 
to raise our sepoy force to a higher degree of efficiency ; 
their complement of BriUsfa officers was progressively in- 
creased, and they were more and tnore assimilated to regi- 
ments of the line. This method was brought into full 
operation in 1796 ; since which time no native has been 
allowed to rise above the rank.of subahdar, the hiffhest pay 
attached to which is 147 rupees per month ; and in tnat 
station, after a life of service, he. is subject to the command, 
and perhaps the insolence^ of the youngest European 
officer. Sir John Malcolm considers this state of affairs as 
very discouraging to the zeal of the natives ; and, though 
he does not recommend that they should be raised to high 
commands, suggests that grants of land or lucrative civil 
employments should be bestowed as a recompense for long 
snd faithful services. The native army now comprises 
above 290,000 mfantry and 26,000 cavalry. The company 
have also about 8000 troops levied in Europe. A number 
of king*s regiments, the united amount of which must not 
exceed 80,0^0, are constantly employed, and have double 
payallowed, them. 

Tie reoemu of India is derived almost exclusively from 
land ; and tlie English, accoxding to the example of the 

Bb2 
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Mogul goveinment, were ^Bsposed to draw firom it the ut- 
most possible amottnt which would leave a decent siMsC- 
•noe to the owner and cultivator. Lord ComwaOis, witK 
the eoncurrence of the company, determined to intro&ee 
the syitem of permanent settlement ; by which the propria 
etor would be assured that, when the tax had once bea 
fixed, he should reap the fruits of whateyer improvement he 
might effect. But it is remarkable that extreme difficakj 
has been found in ascertaining the real proprietor. There 
appeared three distinct parties having plausible pretensioBi 
to be so considered. These were the great Mogul, ia 
whose place the company Aow stdod ; the zemindars, or 
hereditary officers, who collected the land-revenue and re- 
mitted it to the sovereign, retaining a certain proportion ; 
and the lyot, or hereditary occupant, who, provided he paid 
the assessment, could not be legally ejected. The htter 
appeared in Bengal under so humble an aspect, that it 
seemed impossible to recognise his right to tiie dignified 
title of a landi^ proprietor; yet the olbservations of those 
gentlemen who have nad an opportunity of closely examiih 
mg the districts where Hindoo institutions remained in feff 
force, seem to leave no doubt that the ryot is the origiial 
owner. The Institutes of Menu distinctly recoffnise land 
as the property of him who cut away the wood and firrt 
cleared and tilled it. WUks, who had very extensive 
means of acquiring knowledge relative to Southern India, ' 
and whose views upon the subject Sir John Malcofan con- 
siders as incontrovertible, seems to have ascertained that 
the share of the produce which could be claimed by the 
sovereign did not, according to the ancient Hindoo law, 
exceed a sixth. In Travaneore, indeed, the most soochera 
territory, and the one least affected by foreign conquest, it 
at this moment varies from a twentieth to a fortieth. Ex^ 
tensive encroachments were made by the conquering dynas- 
ties professing the Moslem religion ; but the rights claimed 
by theiie fierce warriors rested entirely oh their swords, ao- 
cording to which they held alike as their own the property 
and the persons of vanquished infidels. Even under the 
proud sway of Ri^pootana, it had become the established 
maxim of the ryot,-^" The government is owner of the 
fent, but I am the master of the land.'* It has been main- 
«HBcd, thtt when reduced to the mere profits pf Aimliif^ 
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be Gould by no m^ans be considered as pxbprietoif, but ooif^ 
«LS perpetual lessee. Yet even this narrowed possession iir 
liigf^y Tftlued and proudly boasted of: The Hindoo derive* 
fieotn it an assui^d subsistence, aft the soil cultivated by^ 
lus fathers, and which, hd hoj^es, will be tilled by hia da-* 
flcendants. 

On thcwhoie, then, the only dispute appears to tie ba^ 

tnsveen the sovereign and tlie lyot. The zennndai^ vtrho 

merely- collected rents for &e former, seems to have no 

substantial cl^im whatever; yet in Bengal, at the tim* 

vflien the settlement was to be made, he appeared the 

^rreatest man in the district, corresponding to the eountrti 

gentleman or the fkidat baron of £arope. He lired Wita 

the pomp of a nobleman, and sometimes of a prince ; he 

commanded a body of troops ; he possessed even the chiefl 

criminal jurisdiction within his limits. The ryots, on the . 

contrary) reduced to the lowest poverty, sobject to utbitntjfl 

exactions, and to have their annual paymmts raised at the 

^U of their superior, appeared to rank, not as farmers in ouv 

•ense o£ the word, but rather as the villains and boildmea 

of the middle ases. It was detenoiined, Uierdforej to c(hi« 

aider the, zemindan as the actuid proprietors^ and the ryots 

merely as renters. The peroianent settlement was inadti 

Qpon the former class ; and on payment of a fixed annual 

Bum, whether of the description of tax or rental, but never to 

be increased, they remained in every othsr respect the clear 

owners of the property. They were only required to give 

to the ryots a puttah, or bomi, fixing the annual rent oa 

payment of which the latter were to remain undistuiibed ia 

occupation of their fimns. 

Never periiaps did a measure originate in motives aa pure) 
involving so extensive a sacrifice, vnd yet be productive of 
so much distress and injustice. It set out with wresting 
from the ryots, the great body of the agrieultural popnl»« 
tion, rights which though much narrowed and invaded* wert 
still fondly prised. But so impossible is it to predict the 
consequences of any remarikabto change, that the Unjustly- 
favoured class of zemindars were those to whom it proved the 
most roinous. The payments depianded from them aonounted 
in fact to nearly the r»dt*rent of the wh|»le oountiy. It- wae 
therefore difficult for them to avoid fiilling into airear. But 
non-payment wae speedily fioUoi^ed by a sumniKy piooess^ 
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Mqaeitration^ and the sale of the lands ; while thej.had no 
■leans of dtawin; funds from the ryots, unless bj a miSihoA 
which, as will presently appear, is beyond naeasure tenons 
and dilatory. Before they could realize their rents, the 
fenns were seized and sold for the dues to government; 
and a most extensive transference of property has been 
thos occasioned. ^ Nor have the ryots recovered any ci 
their rights by the change. Their poverty precladed any 
attempt to become the purchasers of the for^ited estate^ 
which fell into the hands of speculators, consisting gene^ 
rally of the opulent inhabitants of the cities. The evil if 
done, and' cannot well be retrieved ; the lands are soid^ 
and no stretch of justice admits of their being resomed. 
Indeed it seems acknowledged by the greatest oppon«its of 
this system that the principle of permanent settlement, 
whatever mischief its application may in the first instaneB 
have produced, by ensuring to the proprietor the fruits of al 
Are improvement he may acieomplisfa, is beginning to pr»> 
duce the most happy effects. Under thitt enconragemeiit 
eonsiderable tracts formerly waste have been brought onier 
cuHnre ; hot Rammohun Roy, in his late evidence befioia 
parliament, compiams that the ryots, whose poverty reii- 
defs them little aUe to make head against a wealthy land- 
lord, "are in as unprotected end impoverished a state as 
ever. 

- In a conriderable portion of the Camatic, an arnmsB. 
ment has been more recently attempted on an entirelya^ 
ferent principle. In effecting this measure the lyots wore 
considered as the real proprietors, and upon them the per- 
manent settlement was made by Sir .Thomas Munioi. That 
liberal governor, however, was induced, by the uigency and 
necessity of the company, to fix the rent at 45 per cent, of 
the produce, which was so high as to leave no probability 
of its being then paid ; but it was hoped that the operatbn 
of the systetii would produce in a short time such an im- 
provement as to render even this high rate not too burden- 
some. Meantime accommodations were made firom year to 
year according to circumstances ; but no final possession 
was to be granted till the payment reached the standard 
fited by the con^iany. It ,was overlooked in this plan 
that the permanent grant, out of which the improvement 
was expected to ame, did not exist; consequently, the 
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beneStfl natarally flowingr frbm it "Were looked fat m ¥fuib 
An attempt was then made to form a viUage-administrationf 
^Iftere the polail, or headman, levied the rent from the ryot«, 
and was responsible for its amount ; being empowejfed in 
case of any deficiency to lay on an extra assessment. Thii 
arrangement was made first for three, then for ten years { 
bat before the last period expired the system had entirely 
fgaledf after great oppression had been suffered on the part 
of the cultivator. The direct lease was then again resorted 
to, with a deduction, which itideed Munro had strongly re- 
Commended, of a fourth or a third of the rent originally ex- 
acted ; but hardly any favoural^le result has yet' been ob- 
tained, either as to the improvement of the country or the 
relief of its cultivators. 

On the western coast, the r^nt was fixed, as in Tippoo'ii 
time, at 25 per cent, for Ganara, and 30 for Malabar ; but 
the rigid exaction of this amount is said to have octamx)ned 
ttumerous sales, and a great transference of landed property, 
^fae Bombay government has been ensaffed in an extensive 
Purvey of the Mahratta territory ceded by the last treaty^ 
^ith a view, to a settlement, which may exist first for fivegi 
then for thirty yeaiv, and afterward be rendered peitna>* 
nent. A great portion of thia territory, however, was fromi 
political motives assigned to jaghiredars, who held it iff 
feudal tenure under the English government, to whom they 
paid only a^gulated tribute. 

The lands of Guzerat, which has idways been the most 
flonrishing of the provinces, and where the cultivator has 
been least oppressed, are let on leases of seven years at tiw' 
same rate as before. 

We are indebted to materials collected by Mr. Rickards 
for the following general view of the financial transactions 
of the East India Company for the thirty-five years between 
1793 and 1828, in the course of which they obtained such 
vast accessions to their territorial sovereignty :— 
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1794-6 
1795-6 
1796-7 
J 797-8 
1798-9 
L799-0 
19U0-I 
lbOI-2 
1902-8 
1803-4 
1804-5 

1806-7 

1807-8 

1806-9 

I80B4 

ISIO-I 

1811-2 

1812-3 

1813^ 

18144 

1813-6 

1816-7 

1817-8 

1818-0 

1819-0 
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1881-2 
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1823^ 

1824-3 
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1827-fc 



REVENXTi:. 



I" 

L 

8.878.770 

8.036.199 

7.866.004 

8.0i&l7i 

P.fttP.SJO 

8.6S2.Q33 

9.736.672 

10.495.059 
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13.464.537 

13.271.385 

14.949.395 

15.403 409 

il4.5a&736 

I 64.60! 
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I5.'^.056 

1 16.464.301 

[ 888.076 

16.679.198 

16.605.616 

16.4.V9.774 

17.228.711 

17.831.191 

17.I6S.I95 

8.010.135 

18.305.265 

I9.892.00S 

16.172.506 

81.292 006 

81.753.871 

83.120.934 

2l.838.ffiS 

80.'iOS.I52 

2r.0<M;.fl68 

83.i»7.768 

22.802.947 



CHARGES. 



In India. 



Beacoolea,! 
Prince of I 

Waloi 
bland, Ite. 



t. 

&066.8B4 
6.063.507 
6w474.847 
7.061.191 
7.411.401 
8.417.813 
8.998.154 
10.405.501 
nX>23.4.52 
I0.9fi5.427 
I8.-00I.0H9 
14.548.433 
15.561.328 
16.8&a.908 

1S484A8 

13.I51JZS4 
13.775.677 

lS.90e.9» 
13.890.987 
13.669.429 
18.617.725 
14.188.451 
I6U»I.587 
IS. 189.839 
15.844.964 
17.558.615 
17.040 848 
I7.580.6I2 
17.666.668 
18.088.482 
M.908.511 

ao.4io.n29 

28.346365 
81.484.894 
21.81^649 



1.552 600.2291 489.180.310 



I. 
40.888- 
62080 
104.154 
lOl.liiO 
163.299 
180.6»i 
171.363 
156.325 
241220 
196.848 
304066 
372.163 
850.599 
179.197 

188.737 
158.^ 
119.640 

10a448 
86.484 
n&357 
114.708 
112.168 
127.853 
107.667 
122.088 
112.519 
144.344 
122.338 
110.111 
134.668 
145.00* 
l6P.82<i 
103.872 
f 3.473 
164.7-6 
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In 
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88^1 

81.880 

81.8S4 

88.998 

96.864 

92^067 

97.705 

97.705 

97.705 

97.705 

97.706 

97.70i 

97.705 

120.099 

118.268 

109.449 

110.413 

14. 

19. 7 



L 

171J« 
163.388 
199.188 
375.097 
908.784 
300.736 
273.81 
307.635 
488.730 
383.207 
104.154 
485.604 
575.7951 
\ 
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606.797 

550.768 

I.OS7.S85 

1.119 J8 1 
1J077.7B6 
1.378.760 
!Jll8.4lt 
1.194.566 
1.281.»6 
1.265.550 
1.176.648 
1.880.540 
1.415.448 
1.30ai64 

ijn7.8»4 

1.560.107 
I.I53.W6 

1.580.850 
1.817.238 
8 429.894 
2.060.141 



8.00&fl61 

1.783.856 

I.717.T78 

1.414.7701 

2.«ll.a37l 

1.79B.437 

l.ie8.37S 

8L549.889 

8.505.149 

8.875.406 

1.742.3IB 

1.768.418 

t 
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1J3B.440 
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1.008.985 
4.633 SV2 



1.887. 462^88.654.957 n.9l2JiSm\ l.0e8.en 
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&471.618 



SSSjOH 

88K42I 

1.761.987 
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The compnny'g debts nie stated to have a[nauiitid,«n Ih* 
lit JaaoarT, 1631, to 33,213,7591. in India, and 13,916,43U. 
in England; in all, 46,130,|B0f. At the same date (heir 
nropertj and the debUdae to them in India were 36,691, 713/, 
m England 1S,373,976Z. ; in all, 4e,031,B9U. Thii noDld 
leaTB a balance in their fiirour of nearlj three millions. 
But Mr. M'Cnlloch, in the Taluable Dictiooaij of Com- 
merce which he hai jojt publiehed, observe*, that a great 
part of their Indian clalme,. consisting of arreais of tribute, 
u never likely to be realized, and that theli forts and ware- 
houMS, thou|[h tbsj maj in some sense he estimated as 
above, wouldnot, if pat up to sale, bring peihaps a third of 
the amount. 

ThispontioDoflheeampaDyhBa pioitipted them |fi gnat 
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wallifl proved, if powible, etiU leee saiisaictoiy than those 
aelatinir to lerenue. In India, as over a}l the East, this biane& 
#f admmistiatum was exercised directly and pervooaUy by the 
90Tereiffn or his deputy. The JBemindar, in this last a^mr 
eity, at onee collected the revenues, maintained the pobe^ 
tad decided in dl cases civil and criminail. This he didliy 
« summary process, hearing each cause firom the mouths m 
Ihe parties, and judmng accordins to prinmples <tf equity 
without any technici3 rule or study. His sentences were 
•ften corrupt and prejudiced ; but they were prompt, and 
founded upon an intimate knowledge of the persons intei- 
ested. The British, on assuming the govenunent^ acted at 
first upon this principle, so fay as to combine the offices of 
judge and collector. Lbrd Cornwanis, rejecting these a^ 
ffangements, whidi were certainly false in principle, at- 
tempted too hastily to substitute the full and regular opera- 
tion of English law. The country was divided into zillab% 
each contaming a court, in which presided a European 
judge, with native assistants. From these courts an aj^pesi 
fay to superioT tribunals at Calcutta, Patna, Dacca, and 
lloorshedabad, and from them a final appeal ndght be 
made to a supreme judicatory in the eiqpital, caHed Ae Sad- 
der Dewannee Adawlut, composed of the governor mcoon- 
eil, assisted by Mohammedan and Hindoo lawyers. The 
judges of the four appeal courts, going in circuit, tried 
crinunal eanaes ; but their sentences might also be faroaght 
under the revision of a supreme tribunal, suniUily consti- 
tuted, called the Nizamut Adawhit. 

This system, however plausible and wdl intended, was 
found in its <^peration very unsuitable to the habits of Indian 
aooiety. Instead of the brief and suxnmary process, founded 
4>n obvious and ^mm<m sense principles, there wras substi- 
tuted a eomj^x code, in a great measure unknown to tbe 
people ; andTinstead of stating their own case and obtain- 
ing a decision at once, they vvere <4>li|^ to employ plead- 
ers, a new class of men whom it was necessary to crests 
for the purpose, i^rhile they had also to endure the nusieioas 
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iBCOtivenionces of protracted litigation. These were soon 
muttiplied. It is a general practice in India never to difl^ 
ch&rge debts till compelled by necessity ; and when it was 
discovered that by not paying till a lawsuit was instituted a 
long delay could be gained, this course was adopted to an 
extent which increased incredibly the number of processo*. 
1*he time thi|s spent, and the temptation to profit by it, 
ipvere more and more augmented, till the undecided cases 
s^relled to an unprecedented multitude. These delays, 
stfnoanting almost to a denial of justice, caused, as alrsiidj 
observed, the ruin of the whole body of zemindars without 
any benefit to their dependent ryots. Even after the fullest 
examination the English lawyers found themselves very ill- 
qualified to form a correct opinion. The general indifiersnoe 
to the obligation of an oath, which the most respecta- 
ble natives consider unlawful, joined to the ignorance of 
the judge in regard to habits and modes of thinking alto- 
Hetfaer foreign to those which prevail in England, rendered 
H impossible to discover the truth in many cases, where the 
fliirewd sense and local experience of the zemindar would 
bave discerned it by a species of intuition. In eonsequancs 
of the difficulty of bringing the guilty to justice, the system 
of decoity for some time increased to a mat degree. No 
complete remedy has yet been found for these defects in the 
legal system, and a complaint was recently made in a native 
newspaper, that every one who had brought a plea before the 
sopreme court found it terminate in his rulfi. The expe- 
dients from which intelligent writers entertain the greatest 
hope are the more frequent employment of natives, and the 
extension of the punchayets, — a sort of jury, which in many 
districts there is a great disposition to employ. 
Vol. II.-^C 
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CHAPTER IX. 

British Social System in India. 



FKnlterBttuatloii of the British in India— DifTerent 
MilllAry Offieera— Writfnv or Civil SerTanis—Modical Prmctitiofwss- 
Otber CiaaMS— Dangers of Exlravajrance— Society in the great Clriei 
— Mode of spending ihe Day — Entertainments — Hunting — Sjiteodovr 
of Calcutta— Character of the Enjrimh in India— Fa«t Indiaaa— JCf 
aionary Bxertioiw— The Baptist Mission — ^Translations of dM derip- 
ta res London Missionary Society— Church Missionary Society— 
Scottish Societies— General Result of Miasiooa— Abolition of Ssttect 
—Its Effects— Pilgrim Tax. 

Thc British inhabitants of India form a popalationof « 
▼ery peculiar description. They are completely the roJing 
class, perforin all the function8 of government, and fill all 
places of power and profit. Yet the country is in no de- 
gree their own ; they cannot hold an acre of land unless in 
the close vicinity of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, nor 
without special permission make it their permanent abode. 
They consider their residence there as an exile, feeling tfaaft 
they belong to another people, separated by the navigatioB 
of half the globe. In short, their object is to go eut to 
India before twenty, and to return before fifty with a for- 
tune, or at least an independence, which they may evjay 'm 
their native land. 

The young men who go thither in the hope of TeiBraiag 
with wealth or competence, belong to three professieiis, — 
the military, civil, and medical. The first of these, named 
cadets, receive their appointments from the court of direc- 
tors. Those destined for the artillery and engineer depart- 
ments are nominated to the company's military school at 
Addiscombe, though their particular service is not deter- 
mined until they have undergone a public examination. 
Every candidate must produce a certificate of his birth, — be 
must not be under fourteen nor nbove eighteen years of age* 
— ^must have no bodily or mental defect to disqualify him 
Ibrmilitury service,— be able to write a good legible hantl^ 
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— ^Cs^ad And constrae Cssar's Commentaries, — be expert in 
vulgar and decimal fractions, — ^and have a good character 
from the master under whom he last studied. Such cadets 
as tlie public exammer reports duly qualified are appointed 
to tlie corps of artilleiy. Those who possess superior dili- 
^^nce, talents^ and attainments are selected for the eng;i- 
neers, and sent, with the rank of ensign, to finish their 
education at Chatham, where they remain a year, and are 
clothed and maintained at the company's expense. Cavalry 
and infantry cadets receive appointments direct for India 
vrithout going to the seminary, but are required to possess 
tlie same qualifications as the candidates for Addiscombe, 
except in point of age. They must be above sixteen, and 
under twenty-two, unless- they have been' one year in his 
majesty's service ; in which case they are eligible, if not 
more than twenty-five^ Their equipment and the expenses 
of the voyage, defrayed by themselves, always exceed 200/., 
and on a very Uberal- scale will amount to 400/. The ar- 
rangements for conveying them to India are explained by 
Captain Dalrymple in the succeeding volume.* As soon 
as they arrive there they begin to receive pay, and on the 
first vacancy are appointed to the rank of ensign. From 
this time, with ordinary good conduct, their promotion is 
assured, and they rise by successive steps, as vacancies 
occur, to the rank of colonel. The emoluments for such as 
hsLve tl^e full batta, or field-allowance, are somewhat more 
than double those in king's regiments at home, and after 
twenty-two years of active service an officer may retire on 
full pay. He has the option, in the middle of this period, 
of spending three years in Europe, during which he has 
only the ordinary British pay, while he thereby extends his 
servitude to twenty-five years ; besides, if his absence is 
protracted beyond five years, he forfeits his commission. 
Where he has enjoyed no extraordinary advantage, the con« 
tinuance of his pay for life is the only benefit with which he 
returns to England ; the great expense of living, as well as 
of moving from one station to another, rendering it difficult 
to save any thing from his income. Some, however, by 
interest or talent, obtain separate appointments and ocmi- 
Dundfl, or are sent on missions to native courts, which 

* Page 331, 
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aAndad at one time the means of reaKzing immcnaa Ibr* 
taiiee, and on account of the importance of the dntj bave 
•till coneiderable emoluments attached to them. 

The civil aervanta, called writers, reo^ve their appoint- 
ment from the same quarter as the cadets ; bat as their pros- 
pects of wealth are greater, hiffher interest is necessaij to 
procuro it. Thej aro educated in the East India CoHege 
at Haileybury. It is provided, that no candidate ahaB be 
nominated until he has completed the sixteenth year of Ui 
age. And no person who has been dismissed the aimj or 
navy, or has been expelled from any place of pablic educs- 
tion, will be received in^ the college. No student can be 
appointed a writer to India whose age is' less than eigj^teen, 
or mora than twenty-two years ; nor until he shall have 
resided one term at least at HMleybuiy, and obtained a cer- 
tificate, signed by the principal in the name of the coondl, 
of his having conformed himself to the statutes and regab- 
tbns of the college. He must further declare that he accepts 
the office of his own free will and choice. For aome yens 
the number educated in this seminary was insufficieot to 
supply the demands for the civil service ; and, by act of 
parliament, the directors wera empowered to admit candi- 
dates for civil stations under the following conditions :^- 
That a board of examiners, consisting of two professon 
Irom Oxford, and two from Cambridge, be appointed to ex- 
amine the candidate in classics, mathematics, and history. A 
proficiency in the native tongues is not absolutely l e quu t d 
for this class of writers at the examination ; but no dvil 
servant in India can enter upon his official duties, unless be 
be master of at least two oriental Tanguaffes. He most 
proddce testimonials of good moral conduct from the princi- 
pal or superior authority of the college or public institution 
whera he may have been educated. This mode of selecting 
writers is for the present discontinued, and all civil appoint- 
ments ara confined to the college. These nominations are 
in the gift of the directors. A yearty return is prepared of 
the number required to fill vacancies occasioned by death ur 
retirement. When this is ascertained, the patronage is 
divided among them individually, and they aro at liberty to 
name an^ one they please under certain stipulations. A 
writership is considered so valuable as to be solicited by 
parents in the first ciroles of society ; for it opens to an 
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ubiiTe and intelligent young man an extended sphere of 
uiBefuIness and laudable ambition. On his arrival in India, 
the young civilian is allowed twelve or fifteen months to 
complete his acquirements in the native languages ; after 
'Virhtch, it' he has not rendered himself master of at least tvifO 
he must resign and return to England. During this period 
of probation his talent for some particular line is generally 
developed, and he is selected for the diplomatic, the judicial, 
the revenue, or the commercial department, — inall of which 
the emoluments . are good, and the promotion principally 
dependent upon zeal and ability. A member of council is 
the highest post a civilian can hold, except the governorship 
of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras. These offices are filled 
up by the court of directors : all other appointments emanate 
IVom the governor or governor-general in council. In India, 
fvhere there are only enough of officers for the work to be 
performed, there can be no sinecures and no deputies. If a 
man is idle or incompetent, he must remain contented with 
a duty of minor importance. There is scarcely a native in 
the whole country, and certainly not one in a subordinate 
capacity, who could conduct the daily correspondence of a 
civilian at a remote station, — ^he must therefore write him- 
self, or the hookam for his recall will quickly be issued. 
Many of this class return to England in the prime of life 
with large fortunes. Their attachment to the service and 
practical knowledge of business make such gentlemen most 
eligible candidates for the East India direction. A civil 
servant may retire after twenty-five years' residence (which 
includes three years' furlough) on an annuity of 1000/. per 
annum, secured to him by annual contribution to a fiind 
created for that purpose. A fund is also appropriated to the 
relief of the widows and orphans of the same class, who are 
obliged to subscribe. The military are likewise compelled 
to support an institution for similar purposes. To all these 
benevolent objects the company contribute most liberally. 

A considerable number of medical practitioners are also 
attached to the extensive army maintained by the company. 
Assistant-surgeons for India, who are not received under 
twenty-two years of age, must be qualified by diploma of 
certificate from the Royal College of Surgeons, as well as 
bjr an attestation from the company's examining physician. 
In service they pass through successive grades analogous 

Ce3 
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to thoM of the TBgimciital officeis. Astiatant-fliirgMa 
responds to lieotenant, full-surgeon to captain, superintCDd- 
ioff-surgeon to major ; junior member of the m^edical bosid 
to lieutenant-colonel ; senior member to colonel. The most 
advantageous situation is that of surgeon to a native prince; 
and those attached to the residencies at foseigrn cooits 
receive staff-allowance in addition to their pay. Some are 
employed in garrisons, while others remain at the piesidea- 
ciesy where they ha^e the chance of obtaining practice among 
opulent Englishmen and natives. Medical servants aiso, 
after a certain period, retire on a liberal allowance. 

All perMNis receiving appointments, whether civil or mil- 
itary, are required to give a solemn pledge that no peconiaiy 
or other consideration has been given in exchange. Any 
individual so offending, in case of discovery at the time, or 
at any fntute period, forfeits all his appointments, and is 
subject to a cnminal prosecution by act of parliament. 

Among the residents in India may also be mentioned the 
judges and officers of the king's supreme courts ; the meoi- 
hers of the church establishment, who receive their appoiot- 
ments from -the court of directors ; and the royal troops 
serving in that country. AH these, however, usually go 
out at an advanced age, with their habits already formra. 
The private merchants, we may add, are a considerable and 
very influential class. 

The prosptets of wealth and independence which India 
opens to the young adventurer are not always realixed. 
Though his income is probably more liberal than he would 
have enjoyed at home, the necessary expenses are laige, 
and there are many temptations to extravagance. 

The Hinldoos and the British have two entin^ly different 
modes of spending money. The former employ it in nume- 
rous trains of attendants, and occasional but maenifioeat 
public exhibitions, while their daily fare and domestic habits 
are simple in the extreme. The English at home, with 
much less regard to show, study chiefly good living and 
comfortable accommodation. In India they unite both these 
modes of expenditure. The pomp is dictated to them by 
the fashion of the countiy, and the necessity of obtaining 
respect among the people, while the luxury of the table is 
conformable to their previous habits, and necemtty topm* 
serve th^ influence among their coontiymen. 
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The maintenance of ^ numerous body of servants is an 
escpense which the usages of the country unavoidably entail 
upon the European resident. This is the kind oi state in 
'Which,' above all others, the opulent natives delight ; and in 
conformity to it a system has been established, by which 
each domestic appropriates to himself a peculiar and very 
limited function, beyond which he will on no account pro- 
ceed. There must be a flambeau-bearer, water-carrier, 
^pvater-cooler, palanquin-bearers, pipe-holder, srass-cuttery 
and others whose duties are as strictly limited. The ob- 
stinacy with which the~natives adhere to every thing con- 
nected with caste and employment renders it impossible to 
break through these restrictions. A servant oi all work is 
quite unattainable. Hence, for a family thirty domestics 
are considered a verv moderate establishment. But this 
remark, in its full force, chiefly applies to Calcutta. At 
Madras and Bombay, the subdivision of work is much less 
minute, and consequently the number required is less formi- 
dable. This b6dy of menials, however, is maintained at no 
very extravagant cost. Their usual pay is small, amounting 
in the case of palanquin-bearers to not more than four 
rupees monthly, though the upper servants receive from ten 
to twenty, and sometimes even more ; but they supply them- 
selves with food and clothing, and generally live out of the 
house. The expense is therefore not so great as might be 
apprehended, and it consists in a fixed rate of wages, which 
may always be exactly calculated. Most of those employed, 
therefore, especially in the civil service, might, with due 
economy, easily support themselves in comfort, and retire 
with a competent fortune. As the income, too, of every 
individual is known from the situation which he holds, there 
is no temptation to impose on the public by false appear- 
ances. But thoughtless youths, with a liberal allowance 
and an assurance of progressive advancement, accustomed 
perhaps to expensive habits at home, and removed from the 
eye of their relations, are, nevertheless, too apt to indulge 
in a profuse style of living. A debt, which their augment- 
ing resources may enable th^ easily to discharge, appears 
no very serious evil. They obtain ample loans from the 
native baboo, or money-lender, a most accommodating and 
profligate person, who readily advances funds to almost any 
extent. As soon as, by t^e apcumulation of principal and 
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interest, he has got the young Engltshnian compleidfiiy 
his power, he begins to act as a master, insists on provi&i^ 
hin) with a sircar or superintendant of the household, thioii^ 
whose hands all his money must pass. This functumary 
defrauds in every possible shape, acts in collasion with tb^ 
different tradesmen employed, and often obliges his mastor 
to incur dishonour by appointing him to places of impotl- 
ance and emolument. In short, the unhappy youth sinks 
deeper and deeper, till, when the time comes that he ought 
to have returned to Europe, he finds himself OTerwhelmed in 
hopeless embarrassment. 

As a capital, Calcutta differs in many important respects 
from those of Europe. It has not a single place of public 
amusement — no theatres — no gambling-houses. It has no 
galleries of painting or sculpture, very few institutions for 
useful or scientific purposes — only one literaiy society, the 
Asiatic ; but we must add a fine botanical garden belonging 
to the company.* This description applies equally to Ma- 
dras and Bombay. Private theatricals, however, are com- 
mon all over India, more particularly at the presidencies. 
Masquerades are frequent, and often successful ; music is 
much cultivated, and considerable encouragement bestowed 
on professors. Some years ago, in Calcutta, a French family 
of musicians having been unfortunate, a concert was got 
up for their benefit. The performers were amateur ladles 
and gentlemen, and the tickets one hundred ruptet each ; in 
three days the sum received was upwards of 10,000 rupees 
— a splendid but far from solitary instance of benevolence. 
In European cities, the class of society who may be termed 
the managers of social intercourse and amusement are inde- 
pendent persons of no profession. In India there is no 
such class, unless, overlooking the difference of sei, we 
turn to our fair countrywomen, and perhaps it may not be 
improperly said that they are the directors of social pleasure. 

The habit of early rising is so ess^tial to health and 
comfort that few persons of either sex are found to prolong 
their slumbers beyond gun-fire, which is the moment of 
sunrise. To ride or drive at this time is peculiarly grateful. 
As the gentlemen holding official situations seldom have 
their osffices attached to a private dwelling, they ara nscsc- 

» Sec VOL lii. p. 117. 
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«arily abMnt froon home during the greater part of the day. 
Ia the morning the amusamcnts of the ladies are various, 
biU wholly different from those of a fashionable woman in 
England. The native dealers carry their tempting wares 
to the houses, and it is no anusual thing to see the apart- 
mentfl strewed witli the splendid productions of Cashmere 
• and other rare commodities of the East. Yet Indian oma- 
monts are seldom worn where they are so common, and an 
avtiele of dress fresh from Europe is more highly prized. It 
is not meant to be insinuated that the whole morning is 
thus occupied. In no part of the world is female influence 
more deeply felt, or more beneficially exercised, than in India. 
There is nothing in the climate to prevent the cultivation of 
all those accomplishments for which our fair countrywomen 
tae so justly famed ; and to the honour of the sex, they neg- 
lect none of those elevating pursuits which so strikingly dis- 
tinguish the EnffUsh gentlewoman. Many visits are paid 
abmit two o*clock, the. time of tiffittj which is a very sociable 
and substantial meal. After this repast the gentlemen 
return to their official occupations, and the ladies retire to 
their apartments to read or rest as inclination dictates. In 
the evening the whole Indian world, British and native, able 
to sport an equipage, sully forth to breathe the cool air. In 
Calcutta the race-course is the point of attraction ; at Ma- 
dras the Mount Road ; while round the whole island of 
Bombay runs a very beautiful drive, one turning of which 
has by the gossips been denonunated Scandal Point, — an* 
other, Ijove Grove. 

Large dinner-parties are common, and, notwithstanding 
the heat, go off well. The apartments are spacious, and 
the punkMf which extends over the whole table, moderates 
the temperature. Each person is attended by his own ser- 
vant or servants. In a company composed of individuals 
from different parts of India, the variety of costume exhibited 
in the dress of their respective attendants is very striking. 
The colours displayed in the turban and cumberbund are 
usually those which in Europe would constitute the livery. 
For the reasons already mentioned, a numerous retinue is 
absolutely necessary. The kbidmutgaror personal servant 
often becomes much attached, and enters very fully into all 
the habits of his master. 
At all the presidencies the parties at the government 
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hoaie on '* red letter days*' are on a ecale of great mtgaaB-^ 
cence, and the invitation is given by advertisement in the 
newspaper, addressed to all persons in the service of his 
majesty and the company. On these occasions great atten- 
tion is paid to precedence ; and at one time malters assmDed 
so formidable an aspect in this particular, that lefeience was 
made to George the Fourth, who decided that heieditaiy 
should be preferred to official rank. The influence whidia 
governor or governor-general possesses over society is veiy 
great, more particularly as a by-law of the conapany oUiges 
all their servants to obtain his sanction and peimiseion be- 
fore entering into the state of matrimony. 

The chase, from the variety of fierce aiid powerfiil aniraafs 
with which the Indian jungles abound, and which are 
described by Mr. Wilson under the head of Zoolocr* is 
rendered a noble and inspiriting occupation, in whid^ the 
younger British officers take particular delight, though its 
fatigues beneath a burning sky often seriously injure their 
health. Hunting the fox, as in England, with hounds, the 
natives take no interest in ; but Englishmen carry all their 
diversions with them, go where they will. In the peninsolar 
campaigns, the array had its pack ; so in ev«y part of India 
the chase is pursued with all that ardour and ecmtempt of 
danger so peculiar to our countrymen. Snipe-shooting also 
possesses many attractions; but being usually practised 
during the burning heat of noon, it can scarcely be indulged 
in without incurring the hazard of deep injury to the con* 
stitution. 

The aspect of English society in India is splendid. The 
government-house at Calcutta Is completely an easteni 
palace. Its two principal apartments are decorated with 
pillars covered with the cement called chunam, which makes 
them resemble Parian marble ; they are considered by Mrs. 
Graham the finest she ever saw. The quarter called 
Chouringee is described by Lord Yalentia as a village of 
palaces, strangely contrasting with the Black Town, a hage 
assemblage of mud and thatched huts, similar to the poorest 
cabins of the Irish peosantry. The aspect of Calcutta, 
notwithstanding the difference of climate, strongly sug- 
gested to Heber what he had seen in Russia ; " the site of 
Uie houses, their whiteness, and Falladian porticoes, thelofiv> 
iiess of the rooms, and the scanty furniture, the uabounded 
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hospitality, and apparent love of display, — all reminded me 
of Petersburg and Moscow." In general the Englbh have 
a taste for country-seats in the vicinity of .the town». Bar- 
rackpore, in Bengal, the country-residence of the govemctf- 
general, is described as a delightful spot. English Madras 
is spread over a great extent of ground, the families having 
what are termed their garden-houses usually several miles 
distant from the native town and government offices. 

The social character of the English in India resembles 
that of their countrymen at home, modified by their peculiar 
situation. They are animated by an extremely hospitable 
and generous temper. Their easy circumstances enable 
them to indulge this disposition, which finds 8co{)e in the 
ffreat number of British subjects who go out to seek a home 
m that distant land. Any gentleman provided with an intro- 
duction to a family is invited to take up his abode with them, 
and continues a welcome guest till he can at full leisure 
make his own arrangements. Lord Valentia assures us, 
that families left destitute by the death of their head have 
often, by the generosity of their acquaintances, been placed 
in a situation of comfort, and even .of affluence, which 
their relation, had he lived, could not have secured to them. 
Since his time, however, funds established at the different 
presidencies provide liberally for widows and children, in a 
manner less painful to their feelings. The peculiar circum- 
stances of Indian society give it a leas varied character than 
that of Europe. Most of the residents go out very young, 
and they return before reaching an advanced age ; so that 
old persons of either sex scarcely ever make part of an In- 
dian company. On the other hand, young ladies, whose 
presence contributes so much to the animation and polish 
of European society, appear only in very small number:^. 
These peculiarities, however, have diminished of late years, 
many families having sprung up who send their children to 
England for education ; on completing which, the young 
men go out with civil or military appointments, and the 
young ladies to reside with their parents.. The pride of 
country is said to prevail here still more decidedly than 
among Englishmen at home. It is true that the British 
^^n justly boast a great superiority of information, and still 
more of military talent, over all the oriental races ; and this 
•entimenty though someti^ies carried too far, has the effect 
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of inspiring bononniblA feelings, and secmiBg 
tomptationa to mean or mercenary conduct. 

l^ere is another grade of Indian society who have ex- 
cited a painful and increasing interest; the individuali^ 
namely, who have spmng from European fiUhers by natiie 
mothers. Mr. Rtcketts supposes the number in Bengal t» 
be 30,000, of whom 2000 are educated, and aboat 1000 
employed as clerks and copyists. This class have been 
much at a loss for an appropriate appellation. The original 
one of Half-caMtty derived from Hindoo ideas, is imjast and 
insulting, while that of EwreuiAiu was affected and obseare. 
Sir John Malcolm uses Anglo-Indians ; the Friend of Imfia 
proposed Indo-Britons ; but East Indians, though not veiy 
strictly appropriate, is that which they themselyes havepv- 
ferred. In several memorials lately aiddressed to theBr&ish 
pariiament, they paint in strong colours the hatdsfaips of 
their situation,— enjoying the privileges neither of £anh 

S»ans nor Indians ; baring the benefit neither of British nor 
indoo law ; and excluded from offices of trust, to whicb 
even natives are admitted. Although these cooliplaints seem 
to be somewhat exaggerated, and though they have the ad« 
vantage over Englishmen, in being able, in right of their 
mothers, to hold lands, it yet appears that, in respect to 
employments, they labour under considerable hardship. 
This jealous exclusbn is perhaps prompted by the fear fe^ 
considering themselves only as natives of India, they may 
be disposed to erect an independent power in that coantry ; 
though so severe a proscription is more likely than any thing 
else to realize that very apprehension. Lord Yalentia con- 
siders the increase of this class as affording gronnd for 
serious alarm. The writer on the " Free Tra3e and Colo- 
nization of India** contends, on the contrary, that it is rapidly 
diminishing. He observes, that European ladies are now 
much more numerous in India, and are naturally viewed 
with preference by their own countrymen, — ^whiie East 
Indian girls are ambitious of fbrroing connexions with gen- 
tlemen from Britain, — ^in which, if possessed of any attrac- 
tion, they find little difficulty, and the offspring ranks as 
English. At present two ioumals in Calcutta are conducted 
by men of that lineage, who naturally advocate tfaa mtwwtt 
of their cbss. 
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CSoinectod with the state of British society m India is 
another subiect which has justly excited the deepest interest 
wX honae. We have already surveyed the vast fabric which 
saperstition has reared in that country, and within which 
the mind and social system of this great people are, as it 
were, imprisoned. Hence they are not only shut out from 
the light t>f truth, but debarred from many of the best meana 
of deyeioping their intellectual and moral powers. If this 
gloom could be illumined by the benignant light of Chris- 
tianity, the most signal boon would undoubtedly be con- 
ferred on that extensive portion of the eastern world ; yet 
the strongest prejudices were long felt in the highest quarter 
against any effort for j>romoting this object. The laudable 
leaolution against compulsory interference with the native 
religion was combined with a fear that any attempts at per- 
saasion, made l^ English teachers, would be looked upon 
as indicative of a disposition to employ more violent methods 
hereafter, and that an alarm thus excited among the influ- 
ential classes would render the people hostile to British do- 
minion. The company, therefore, during a long period, 
did not support any ecclesiastical establishment, and even 
discouraf ed the residence of clergymen of any denomination^ 
or with any object. Experience has now proved these 
apprehensions to be unfounded. The natives, after wit- 
nessing the- settlement of a body of established ministers, 
and the most active misiionary exertions, have remained 
satisfied wkh the ample toleration secured by the govern- 
ment. They have even formed a better opmion of their 
conquerors, since they have discovered that they av not, as 
was supposed, destitute of all religion, but have, like them- 
selves, a form of worship, and even shastras, or sacred 
books, in which it is contained. 

Tie intelligence and zeal displayed by the missionaries 
in the East are such as reflect honour upon human nature. 
The first place must undoubtedly be yielded to those of 
the Baptist persuasion, whose learned labours in the pros- 
ecution of their pious undertaking have excited the general 
admiration of Europe. Their important mission arose 
from very small beginnings. In October, 1792, a few Bap- 
tist ministers met at Kettering in Northamptonshire, smI 
resolved to form a society for the propagation of the gospel t 
Mbscribing a sum which, in the hmt instance, fell short of 
Vol. II.— D d 
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IboTlecn pounds. When the object, lioweiTert bocauntf 
known, it met with extensive approl»tion, and contribvlapto* 
were received on a scale so liberal as to enable the sodielj 
to enffage two gentlemen as missionaries. The chotee, hj 
pecuharly good fortune, fell upon Messrs. Thonns wai 
Carey. The former had made several voyages to Bengal 
as a surgeon, in the course of which he became known to 
Mr. Charles Grant, who afterward acquired great influeafle 
in Indian affairs, and who, duly appreciating his charactci^ 
exhorted him to devote' himself to the task of conTeiting 
the Hindoos. After considerable hesitation he resoired to 
follow this course, and entered with the utmost alacri^ 
into the views of the society. His colleague, Mr. Cany 
of Leicester, had long felt a deep zeal for the converrion 
of the heathen, which he manifested both in his conveisatiaa 
and discourses : he was actuated also by an (aideht desire 
of geographical knowledge, and possessed a great £uafity 
in acquiring languages ; so that he was pointed out as oii- 
usually well qualified for this arduous destination. He and 
Mr. Thomas, on being introduced for the first time as col- 
leagues in this philanthropic design, could not refrain fnm 
shedding tears. 

The missionaries arrived in Bengal about the end of 1793. 
They were at first considerably discouraged by the difficul- 
ties which beset their path, particularly in respect to peca- 
niary resources. In 1794, however, they were engaged to 
superintend two indigo manufactories, farmed by a Mr< 
Udny near Maulda, which at once afforded funds, a pcnnt 
of contact with the natives, and the means of giving em- 
ployment to the converts. They laboured several years with 
niuch zeal but slender success, when, in 1799, Messrs. 
Marshman, Ward, Brunsdon, and Grant, entered the Hoog- 
ley in an American vessel. Finding some obstae^ to 
landing at Calcutta, they took up their residence at Seram- 
pore, where their two predecessors were induced to join 
them ; and the mission assumed that form under which U 
has since proved so effective. They entered into an agree- 
ment to throw all their funds, public and private, into a gen- 
eral stock, to keep a sin^ple table in common, and after a 
moderate allowance for other domestic purposes, to devote 
the surplus to the great objects of their undertaking. Mr. 
Carey, who had now acquired an extensive kxMwIedge of 
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tlie Indian kngaages, was chiefly instrumental in making 
the translations ; while Mr. Ward, who had been bred a 
prkiter, superintended the founts of t3rpe6, which were cut 
by a native family. The first-fruit of their labours was the 

Siblication, in February, 1801, of the New Testament in 
engale«. The high acquirements of Mr. Carey being now 
iiiHy recognised, he was appointed by Marquis Wellesley 
professor of that language and Sanscrit in the college 
of Fort William, with a scdary of 1500/. a year, which, not- 
iwitfostanding the occupation of his time, afforded valuable 
means of extending his usefulness. 

The associates now prosecuted their task of translation 
with the- utmost activity. In 1606 they issued proposals 
for publishing the Sacred Scriptures in fifteen of the prin- 
cipal oriental languages ; and they have since been inde- 
iktigably employed in redeeming this great pledge. To say 
nothing of their grammars, dictionaries, and other literary 
works, it appears by the most recent accounts that the en- 
tire Bible has been printed, and copies circulated, in the 
Sanscrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Mahratta, and Orissa. The 
New Testament, by itself, has been printed, and copies cir> 
rotated, in the following twenty-four dialects spoken in In- 
4lia, viz. — Nepalee, Palpa, Kemaoon, Serinagur, Jumboo, 
Cashmere, Magadha, Kanouge, Brij-Bhaka, Pushtoo, Seik, 
Batneir, Bikaneer, Moultanee, Marwar, Guseratee, Ougei- 
nee, Harotee, Bhugulkhund, Telinga, Camata, Kunkun, 
Gossyafa, and Munipoora. Besides these, versions of the 
Old Testament in Pushtoo, Cashmere, and Orissa are now 
In the- press. The population to whom these Indian lan- 
guages are vernacular amounts to more than one hundred 
nullions. 

Besides Serampore, there are now native churches, or sta* 
tions^ with preachers and schools, at Dum-dom, Barrepore^ 
Jessore, Borisahl, Dacca, Chittagong, Dinngepore, and Sad<- 
damahl, in Bengal ; at Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, and 
Delhi, in Hindostan Proper. 

The London Missionary Society, founded on a great scale 
{n 1795, directed their attention first to the islands of the 
South Sea, and aflerward to Southern Africa. In 1804, 
however, they despatched three missionaries to India, two 
of whom went to Vizagapataii in the Northern Circars, the 
fitimr io the southern district of Tinnevelly, Th^y bav^ 
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■ince extended their operations to Tarioue other puts of the 
empire. In 1816 they founded an establishment at Cal- 
cutta, where for some years they met with very little sac- 
cess ; hat having in 1823 formed a settlement at Kidderpoie 
in the vicinity of the capital, they saw themselves in the 
centre of a circle of villages, which showed a much grsaler 
disposition to embrace the ffospel than had appeared in any 
other district In 1826 an idol was removed from a Hindoo 
temple, and the building converted into a place of CfaristiaD 
worship. The society have even succeeded in forming i 
small native church in Calcutta. 

The Church Missionary Society, instituted in 1800, di- 
rected their first exertions to the civilization of Afrios, sod 
particularly to the settlement at Sierra Leone. It was not 
till about 1812 that they began to employ agents in Cal- 
cutta and Madras. These establishments have since been 
vexy greatly enlarged, so as to render this one of the dusf 
theatres of their pious exertions. They have partieulai^ 
■ought to promote their object by the erection of schools, is 
which a communication of the superior knowledge posssfssd 
by Europeans accompanies, or prepares for initiation into 
sound religious views. This society have now stationi, 
with cateehists and native assistants,, at Calcutta, DunHdim, 
Culna, and Burdwan (large towns in the west of Beoxal)^ 
Buxar, Benares, AU^abad, Gooraopore, CawnpoieiBa- 
reilly, Agra, Meerut, CanouL In Western India they havs 
one at Bandora, seven miles from Bombay ; in the south, 
at Tellicherry, Cochin, Cottayam, and AUepie (about thiitj 
miles south-east of Cochin), Palamcotta, Mayaveram (160 
miles south«south-west of Madras), Madras, and Pulicate. 

The Scottish Missionary Society have some stations at 
Bombay. A fund has also been recently established under 
the superintendence of the Church of Scotland, for the pfr»> 
motion of this important object. The managers have sent 
out several missionaries to Calcutta, and founded schoob 
there.* 

* AwKaici.!! Missions.— As the authors of this history havs not 
deemed it necessary to advert to the exlstenee of missions msintaliied 
In British India by American ChristiaDS, it is considered but jost ihstta 
an Ainerican edition the aBccessfui exertions of the American Bmrd of 
Foreign Mia^ons and the Baptist Board of Foreign Miaaions ahoold be 
properly wtlosfl. The flrsc roisaionaries were sent ttom this conntry to 
tndis in l9lt. The operatioiis of the formertward sreeoBflasd isOqflaB 
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VChB TeiBlt produced by the missions under these different 
societies in the varioas parts of India, is extremely similar. 
The natives have everywhere become secure from the ap 
prehension of any violent attempt to overturn their religious 
belief and observances. . This confidence, instead of being 
shaken, seems confirmed by the presence and activity of the 
missionaries, when they see government at the same ti^ie 
maintaining the strictest neutrality. They have even over- 
come all fear arising from the intercourse of foreigners with 
themselves or their families. They are fond of meeting 
and 'entering into argument with them: they send their 
children to their schools, and even allow them to be cate- 
chised and instructed in the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
vrith all this, the examples of conversion are so extremely 
few, that in a national sense they may be considered as no- 
thing. Omitting all consideration of the manner in which 
the Hindoo religion is interwoven with the habits of life, 
^th the splendour of its festivals, and the zeal of its vota- 
ries, the single institution of caste opposes a most formida- 
ble obstacle, though one which is sensibly diminishing, 
throu'gh the continued communication with the English, 
and particularly the missionaries. The circumstance, too, 
that every particular of the creed and worship is contained 



and Bombay, and by tbetr latest periodical accounts it appears that their 
missions have been saccessfully prosecuted. Tbey have thirteen sta- 
tions; twenty-five American missionaries; at least six churches; and 
oiore than ninety schools, numbering Diree thousand five hundred and 
sixty scholars. In addition, they have several presses, and have dis- 
tributed larifre quantities of Bibles, tracts, and other boolu, with the ex- 
IHPess sanction of the civil government. 

American Baptist missions in India are confined chiefly to that part 
of Kurmah which has been annexed to British India within the last five 
years. Dr. Jadson entered the country in 1813, and has remained there 
e^er since. Previous to the subjugation or a part or the country by the 
Britifth arms, the mission was repeatedly almost annihilated by the des- 
pollsmof the government. Since, however, they have enjoyed protection, 
the misaon has prospered in a high degree. The translaUon of the 
Bible hito the native language is nearly complete. There are now four 
presses employed in printing the Scriptures, tracts, and other elementary 
works. Tbey have established six churches, and have eighteen Amer- 
ican missionaries on the spot and on the way there, and more soon to 
sail. There are scbools at Toway, Mulmein, and Rangoon. About 400 
aativM have been baptised on a proression of their t'&iih. since the mis- 
lion was established. The British government have realized important 
■id from tlw fpis^onarias, who have rspsatsdly aelod as IntnprcMn In 

Dd2 
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in Tolnminoiui writings, all believed to be <^ DtTine mpu, 
renden it almost impossible to make anj impirearion. Ibir- 
erer nnaUe they may be to defend any of their dc^imas, the 
simple remark at the close of the oonferenoe, that ** It is in 
the Shastras, or the Yedas," banishes every impressisB of 
doubt. These fiMts continue to inspire the Hindoos with 
a great confidence on the subject of eanvenion. Thsy 
imagine that they can with perfect safety amuse themsehes 
with disputation, and send their clnldren to the schools with 
a view to their improvement or worldly advantage. Nor 
do they scruple to appear in the character of what is caUsd 
inqbirers, and amuse their instmeters with deceptive hspss 
of their embracing Christianity. We incline, however, to 
think with Mr. Deeir, that this confidence may be in a gnat 
measure unfounded. Moral revolutions amongr eveiy peo- 
ple, even after long and apparently ineffectual exertions to 
produce it, in general break forth suddenly at lasL Tkt 
Crusades, the Reformation, the French Revolution, tfat 
greatest changes of modem times, are all iUoatiations sf 
wis remark. That there is such a silent preparation in the 
Indian mind appears evident firom the prevalence^ among a 
numerous and influential class, of English habits andidev, 
and the growing disposition to form themselves upon a Eu- 
ropean model. 

Although the British government wisely and rigidly tb- 
stain from all interference vrith the religious tenets or ob- 
servances of their Indian subjects, a different courss has 
been pursued wherever these involve a violation of the fint 
principles of moral obligation. Such, in many instance>i 
IS the case with the dark code of superstition which holds 
sway among them ; its unhappy votaries being taught, that 
to destroy their own life, or the life of those dearest to them, is 
the path to Divine favour and immortal felicity. Neaily thirty 
Tears ago, the Marquis Wellesley issued an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the sacrifiee by parents of their in&nt ofispring to 
the Ganges ; and, contraty to what was by many expected 
and predicted, this step was not only acquiesced in, but 
warmly applauded by a number of the natives. The nUUe, 
or the burning of widows on the funeral-pile of their hus- 
bands, was a practice held so sacred, and so deeply rooted 
in ail the feetings of the Hindoos, that it was long con- 
sidered hazardous to touch it. Yet the companjPy in 
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pllftfice with tb€ strongly expressed opinion of many pious 
cund enlightened persons nt home, at length authorized Lord 
'William Bentindc to issue an order for its discontinuance. 
The appearance of this document produced a very strong 
aenaation in India, and strikinfflv displayed the different 
▼iewa of the two classes into which its population is now 
divided. An address was presented ffom a body of Hin- 
doos, respectable by their numbers, and still more by their 
'wealth and intelligence, highly applauding the measure, 
and declaring that the practice thereby prohibited formed 
no essential part of their system. But a number of indi- 
viduals at Calcutta, earnestly devoted to the ancient system, 
have formed themselves into a sociiety, called the Dhaima 
Subha, for the purpose of procuring the restoration of this 
sacred rite, which they say has been continued for millions 
of years under the successive eras of the satya, treta, dwa- 
par, and cali yugs. They have organized themselves on 
the model of the religious societies in England, with a pres- 
ident, secretary, subscription-papers, and eorresponding 
branches ; and, having called upon every holy Hindoo to 
contribute his mite to the pious work, have raised consider- 
able sums to promote the objects of the institution, while 
they have renounced all social intercourse with those of 
their countrymen who follow an opposite course. The 
other party, however, who are called the Brama Subha, 
considering the Shastras in their favour, treat these violent 
proceedings with indifference, and continue steadily to sup* 
port the humane views of the British government. 

Another arrangement vrith regard to the native religiim 
hat been reasonably called in question. With whatever 
pain the worship paid in the idol temples may be viewed, 

government, on the principles of toleration, are bound to 
tave it unmolested. But they go further ; they levy a tax 
from each pilgrim, and receive the offerings presented on 
the altar. Out of thes^ they keep the temple in repair, 
and also pay salaries to the requisite number of officiating 
prieMs and Bramins : the balance, it appears, goes into their 
own exchequer. Mr. Poynder, in a speech at the India 
Hooie, charged the company with having in seventeen yean 
diawn a milbon sterling from the four principal temples of 
Jngffemaut, Allahabad, Gaya, and Tiipetty. Dr. Sbort» 
oi nie other hand, maintains that the raieiiig af this ta&ia 
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a neanne which will aHimatelj prore hostile to i dui i iij y 
wfaifo Mr. Poynder rejoins, that wereU not fiotr tbesaiiCtiBtt 
Ihm afforded by the company, and the ezcrilmt order m 
which the templet are kept, there would be a rapid decline 
of the whole eyetem. Considerable doabi haags on this 

Sestion ; bat we cannot hesitate to express our opiaieD, 
It the directors ought to keep theaueives pare from 
ereiy tiaasaction of this nature, and to throw the idol tcsk- 
ples altogether into the bands of their blinded TOtaiies. 



CHAPTER X 

Industry and Commerce of India. 

PTBTslent Ideas of Indian WeaUb—In a great degree fhllacknis— 8ia» 
ef AgrieeltDra— Poverty of the Cultivator— Bice — Oottoihr-Opiem— 

SiUt— Sugar^Tobacco— Iiidi|j[o— Pepper^ManaOietiiree of Cottoo— 
Silk— Working in Gold, dec— Decline of Manufactures— C^mmeroe— 
Commodities— B(ode of conducting the Trade— The Company — ^Effects 
of Free Tnde— TaUes of Exports and Imports. 

EzTiATiOANT idcas respectinff the wealth of India and 
ito people Itrng prevailed in the Western World. The poo^ 
which suiTOunded its sovereigns, the precious commodities 
furnished by its commerce, gave the idea of a countiy m 
which the most profuse abundance reigned. A mote ez« 
tensive acquaintance has proved this impression to be ez- 
tremoiy fallacious; the opulence being confined to the 
princes and high officers, or to a few merchanU and mo- 
neyed men in the great cities. The labouring class, by 
whom the splendid wares are produced, are sunk in the 
deepest poverty. An intelligent writer, in the Fnend of 
India, believes that the rent generally paid by the ryot in 
the rich province of Bengal does not amount to 40 rupees 
annually. Sir Thomas Munro states the same sum as the 
average payment of that district in the Camatic which he 
minately surveyed, and is of opinion that there was not a 
single cultivator worth 600/. As the rent in India exceeda 
a third of the gross produce, a farm can yield only a veiy 
mmU iacfloia ; whi^h, Immtit, toMcm the tenants to h^ 
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ever liheir heads a house that can be built in three days, of 
mud, straw, and leaves, to eat daily a few handfuls of rice, 
and to wrap themselves in a coarse cotton robe. Their 
mtaalion may be considered as ranking below that of the 
Irish peasantfy. The implements of agripulture also are 
of the most imperfect form. The name of plough can 
searoely be applied to the instrument which is used for stir- 
ring the soil. It has neither coulter nor mould-board ; the , 
handle communicates little power of directing it ; and the 
share does not penetrate the ground beyond three inches. 
The business of the harrow is performed by an instrument 
like a ladder, on which the husbandman stands, while rough 
hushes attached to it assist in covering the seed. The ro- 
tation of crops is a principle unknown in India; every 
thing possible is drawn from the ground till it is completely 
exhausted, when it must be recruited, not by a regular fal- 
low, but by being left for some time unoccupied. Manure 
is scarcely at all employed ; indeed that of the cow being 
accounted holy, and largely applied to sacred purpoctes, is 
far too valuable to be spread upon land. There are, how- 
ever, as is observed by Professor Jameson, some soils hi 
India so very fertile that they continue to bear crops veith- 
ottt intermission. The wealth of the farmer consists al- 
most wholly in his bullocks ; and according to the number 
he can rear or purchase is the extent of ground which he 
<mltivates. The only means of fertility on which art or 
toil is employed to any great extent is irrigation, which, in- 
deed, in a tropical climate, is of all others the most essen-. 
tial. In addition to the supply furnished by the great rivers, > 
princes and wealthy individuals, influenced by public spirit, . 
form tanks, poftds, or reservoirs, for the general advantage ; '. 
and wooden troughs or buckets are employed in raising the ; 
water into channels, by which it is conveyed over the adjoin- ' 
ing fields. The periodical rains constitute the chief source 
of production in India, and their partial or total failure oc- 
casions the most desolating famines. Burins the dreadfld 
one which afflicted Bensafin 1770, several millions of the 
natives are supposed to have perished. 

The situation of the Hindoo ryot is still further depressed 
by the load of debt with which he is usually burdened. 
Even his slender means are fbund to tempt the avidity of 
the muhajuns or money-lenders, who enrich themselves by 
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flhwfing an interest of 36 per cent, on a muaber of 

loans. Nay, it is said^ in eight cases out of ten, at the be- 
ginning of the season, both the seed and his own anbnsi^ 
•Dca are advanced to him till the period of harvest ; conai^ 
quently, when the crop is reaped, it does not bek>ag to tlm 
cultivator, but is seized by these usurers, whose eixactiona, 
with those of the zemindar, would soon crush him altoga- 
ther, were it not necessary for their own intefest to stop 
I i^rt of his entire ruin. 

It has been already observed, that the penury of the agii- 
eultural classes is 1ms conspicuous in Guzerat* which botk 
Mr. Forbes and Mr, Elphinstone describe aa the moat floo- 
rishing province of India. It seems to owe this advantage 
to its great fertility, joined to its retired and insular situa- 
tion, which preserved it both from a thorough aubjection te 
Mogul despotism, and firom the ravages of the Mahiatta 
lavaders. 

Rice is in India the stafif of life, bein^ need to a gfsater 
extent than any grain in Europe. It is, in &ct, the food 
of the highest and the lowest, — the principal harvest of 
every climate. Its production, generally speaking, is only 
limited by the means of irrigation, which is essential to its 
growth. The ground is prepared in March and April ; tlw 
seed is sown in May and reaped in August. If ciicom* 
Stances are favourable there are other harvests, one between 
July and November, another between January and ApriL 
These also sometimes consist of rice ; but more commonly 
of other grain, pulse, or cotton. In Guzerat some speciM 
of holcus are raised to a considerable extent. 

Cotton, aa constituting the material of the principal 
manufacture in India, ranks next in importance to its stap/e 
grain. Yet its quality, by no means corresponding to its 
great importance, is decidedly inferior to that of North 
America and Brazil. It is described as a diflerent species 
firom the produce of the United States ; being aa annnal 

flant, while the other endures for ten or twelve years. The 
English dealers undervalue it as short*stapIed and dirty ; 
^r which reason they use it only in " very low cloth," or to 
pux in small portions with that of a better description. It 
usually brings about two-thirds of the price of ordinary, 
and one-third of the best American cotton. An ardent de< 
niB to improve this yaluable shrub seems now to be geneis 
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entoitained, and neither the climate nor idl pttuttu 

waay obstacles to its being carried to the highest perfectiom 

Opium, the use of which, both as a luxury and a medif 

oine, has become very extensive, is produced almost exchi* 

anvely in the central provinces of India, and forms one of 

the most important articles of its commerce. It is euteio 

vated largely in the provinces of Bahar and Benares, where 

government monopolizes the trade in it ; purchasing the 

crop before it is raised from the necessitous ryots at the 

price of (ftie rupee and a half per pound, to be resold at s 

great advance. The opium ef Malwa, however, is of a 

superior quality, and the company had made great exer* 

tiiMis to procure the whole of it by treaty with the native 

powers, and to prevent any part from reaching the west« 

em ports by the way of Rajpootena. By much the largest 

proportion now comes from this province. Between 1821 

and 1827, the opium exported to China from Patna and Be* 

naves had fallen from 2910 to 2723 chests ; while that frbm 

Malwa had risen from 1718 to 5630 chests. In 1830 the 

company renounced the practice of purchasing opium in 

Malwa, and agreed, on a certain consideration, to grant 

passes to individuals, who might procure and convey it to 

^mbay. 

Silk is another valuable article in the Indian trade. It 
is produced largely in Bengal, — ^to a much smaller extent 
in the upper provinces, — and scarcely at all in the l>eccan. 
This rich material, originally confined to the East, has 
been introduced into Europe, and so much improved that 
the Italian silk is now decidedly superior to the Chinese ; 
while that of India, which is comparatively weak and wants 
staple, is less valued than either. Respecting the possibil- 
ity of improving it, opinions greatly differ. Mr. Ramsay 
attribates its defects to the heat of the climate, and there* 
fore conceives that they cannot be obviated. Worms have 
been imported from Italy, but have gradually degenerated. 
Mr. Stephen Wilson, on the contrary, is of opinion that 
the inferiority is principally owing to less skilful manage- 
ment, and that the process, being carried on under cover, 
cannot be materially affected by the state of Che atmosphero. 
Much is owing, he thinks, to the great superiority ef the Ital- 
isD cocoons. There are four harvests of silk, of which the 
Mo pojKipal •» ix» No^mber a&d January. The empkij- 
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Btal !• flMtth cobdinded ; one petMn nan ibe 
another breeds the woimt, a third winds off the silk. Ukm 
opium, it is prodaoed upon advances made by the oaaiiMin j, 
who in that case nquire all the aiiicie to be dehvared to 
them, which it is alleged, however, is not always iSutfaiolij 
done. In other raspects there is no monopoly ; bai Mr. 
Ramsay states that private individuals have found the tnde 
disadvantageous, and that the company even cany it on 
with loss. 

Sugar is extensively raised and consumed, being^ liie 
duef ingndient of the sweetmeats, which form a nuMt 
valued luxury. The cane, however, is considerably infe- 
zior in strength to that of the West Indies. The species 
nrodttced in Guzeret, a province so fisrtile, is, aoeoxdui^ to 
Mr. Forbes, only converted into a coarse kind of molasses. 
In addition to this, the duty levied in Britun is higher than 
on that produced in the West,— « restriction claimed as doe 
to the depressed state of the sugar islands, bat which pi^^ 
vents the cultivation in India from b^g extended beyond 
the bounds of internal consumption. It is mftiniyjn^j 
however, by many intelligent persons, that if European 
skill, capital, and machinery were applied to the production 
of this article, and if it were admitted on terms of equality 
India could easily supply the whole BritLsh empire. 

Tobacco was not originally raised in India. As sooBy 
however, as the Europeans, who had found it in America, 
introduced it into the East, the singular fascination whicb 
this leaf possesses rendered it an object of research anumg' 
4he inhabitants. It came into general use ; and, being weft 
fitted to the soil, was cultivated in every quarter to the fall 
extent of the demand in the native provinces, thoodi with- 
out having ever become an article of exportation to ISuiope. 

But the product which, in a commercial view, has now 
taken the lead of every other, is one that has 4>een raised 
to its present height entirely by European skill and tsp» 
ital. This is indigo^ which, from its value as a die, con^ 
mands a sure sale in all the nations of Europe. Akhoogli^ 
as the name implies, it was originally an Indian oommod^ 
the supply, for several centuries after the disooveiy m 
America, was drawn almost wholly firom that contioent 
Within the last thirty ^eani a number of enterprising iwift- 
vidnals have^xtenO^R] ns culture in Ben/^ and upwuda 
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ttlofig the fiUavia] tracts bordering on the Ganges. It is 
carried on through thd medium of the ryots, who are in- 
duced to engage in it by the assurance of a market, and in 
ftlmost every instance by advances on the crops. Some in- 
^vidiials have 6000 or 7000 cultivators constantly engaged 
In supplying them with this vegetable. The crop is pre- 
earious ; but the average produce of Bengal is estimated at 
9,000,000 pounds, while upwards of 400,000 pounds are 
derived from Madras. The planters laboured at first under 
great inconvenience from the operation of a law 'which 
prohibits all but mftives from holding land even under a 
xendndaty tenure ; being thus obliged to occupy it under 
the name of Hindoos, upon whom they became in a great 
degree dependent. Of late, however, they have been al- 
lowed, for this and other purposes, to possess farms on very 
long leases. At first they- took from the oultivators the 
juice of the ptant, called ftRCula ; but the Hindoos were 
found to conduct even the process of extraction in so slo- 
venly a manner, that the substance could never be tho- 
roughly ptfrified so as to ibrm the best indigo. It has 
become customary, dierefore, to receive the plants, and have 
the whole process performed by Europeans. Mr. Ramsay 
represents the condition of the ryots m some districts as 
much deteriorated by being employed in this manner ; but 
it is not easy to perceive how such an effect can be the result 
of so prosperous a branch of production. Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Crawford assert that the Bengal husbandmen engaged 
in it are in decidedly better circumstances than their 
brethren, and' the latter gentleman states that the lands 
have doubled or trebled in value. 

Pepper is likewise an important object of Indian agri- 
culture. This spice, for which there is sudi a general 
demand, is raised amid the wooded hiDs of Malabar and 
Canara. Munro describes the pepper-gardens as formed 
in the deepest glens, shaded by mountains and dense forests, 
and as appearing only like specks in the wilderness by 
which they are surrounded. The pepper of Malabar is 
eonsidered superior to that of Sumatra, as well as of dl 
the other islands. It is exported in the two states of bladt 
and white, a distinction which arises from the dUSerent 
modes in which they are prepared. 
India has been celebrated not only for the rich products 
Vol. II.— £e 



of Iwr loU, — Iter murafactiiras alio havo 'enjOTe^ ■ y|^ 
npoUtioD from the eailiert ontiqQitj. This txneatii it 
lutiaiul faxliutiy, u Loid Ludefdala haa ingniiuailj 
iriiinni, M DuUarially influenced bj the wanta of the ■tnoal . 
olsBea into which tociet; i* dinded. India comaaa a 
gnat DumbaT of inlialntanta that an eitmnu^ poor, Hid a 
Hiw who an imnenBely litA. To meet the demaAda tin* 
created, aha produces on tbe one hand a graaC uaM of 
coaiw MriM, and oa the other > amall qnantitT that i> 
eiqoiaitelj fine. To eThibit tbemaclTea in a^endid tobea 
ia a fannirite object of oiienlal loxocjr: accoidinglj, Om 
labonn of the loom had leached a pnrhctioD la ahich 
thoae of no other coantrj except Bntain, and that Teir 
reoently, mada enn an ufwoaen. The delicate and flgi< 
ible form of the Hindoo, the pUancj of hia fingns, and tha 
eiqaiaita tenae arith which the; are endow^ tntm Vm 

Sniet indefatigable petaeverance^ all render Um pee«Iia))f 
tied for thii deacriptioD of emplojment. The nndinaef 
Dacca in fiDBneaa, the calicoea and othei p i eca- g ooda vt 
CoTomandel in brilliant and darable coloon, hare neatf 
been aaipaianl. Yal the; sie prodoced witltoat capitil, 
machinery, diiiaion of labour, or an; of dioae imaiMiirtMt 
five aneh bciiitiea to the mano&otoring Interest of Ekk^ 
The weaier ia niaielf a det4chad indifidna), woridag a 
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w«ib yduuk oidered by a cufltomer, and with a loom of 
tlie ludMt eoDfltrudtion,—- eonsifltiiig sometiiAes of a few 
Knuiehes or ban of wood loaghly put together. Thofe it 
even no expedknt fat rolling up the warp ; the loom mail 
therefore be kept stretched to its full length, and becomes 
•o inconvenientfy larse that it ciumot be contained within 
the hut of the manuracturer, who is therefore con^Iled to 
ply his trade in the open air, where it is interrupted by 
•▼ery vicissitude of the weather. That in an ait which 
■uch pains have been taken to cany to the highest periec* 
tlon no attempt should have been made to miproye the 
machineiy, ana to remedy the most obvious inconveniences, 
is a striking example of that blind adherence to ancient 
usage which fonns so prominent a feature in the Hindoo 
character. 

The silk manufacture is also of great antiquity in India, 
and carried to cmisiderable perfection, though not nearly 
equal to that of cotton. Bandanas, and other handkei^ 
chieft, crapes, and taffetas, are the forms in which it is 
chiefly produced. The shawls of Cashmere, made from 
the wool of a species of goat, constitute an exquisite fabric, 
which bears a high price in every quarter of the world ; but 
it belongs only hklf to India, being worked on its northern 
border, and consisting of a mater&l entirely furnished by 
Tartaiy and Thibet. 

The use of gold, silver, and precious stones forms 
another object of Indian ostentation. To her princes and 
great men no present is so acceptable ; and henee no ex- 
pense is spared in obtaining them. . Besides being the 
mstntments of his pomp, they serve as aconveniOnt means 
for hoarding up wealth ; his jewels are an important part 
of every prince's treasure, and are - regarded as public 
property. There arises thus a demand for ingenious work- 
men in gold and silver, as well as for such as excel in the 
cutting, polishing, and setting of precious stones ; and all 
these operations are performed with superior sldll. Tet 
here, too, the instruments are extremely rude and defective. 
The ground is the workman's bench ; his hands and feet 
the vice, and his tools only some misshapen pieces of iron. 
He carries on his trade in an ambulatory manner, waiting 
tilt he is sent for by a customer ; when, packing up his little 
set of implements, he hastily obeys the summons. 
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Tht dflntnd iat tlw finer mannfactaw of ffiniJoilm hmm 
within the lut fifty yean greatly diminished. All hnsdwa 
of indnatry ha^e been deeply affected by the £aU of ao-many 
jjieat aowreigns and splendid oooita, where alone nuUf 
aerating pricei could be obtained. The aatoniahing coo* 
oeaa with which they have been imitated by aeversi nationa 
of £aiope» and particularly by Britain, has also iraiyonch 
reduced the quantity brought into this part of the woil4 
and made them be regarded as little more than objects of 
cariosity. Nor is thu all. The fabrics of Manchuter, of 
Glasgow, and of Paisley, by the superior eheapness which 
thev combine with their excellence, have superseded on 
their native soil the finest which India can produce. The 
only cloths that now meet a sure sale are those coarw oot^ 
ton robes woven in almost eveiy Yillage for the ose of the 
great body of the people. 

Tlw commerce of India, prior at least to the (^lening 
of that with Mexico and Peru, was considered the most oO' 
pious source of wealth of any in t)ie world. This impres* 
sion, for reaaons already hinted, was in some degree iUo- 
sory; yet India always produced commodities of great 
▼alue and beauty ; and though the d^nand has simiewbat 
diminished, in consequence of the improved state of man- 
ufactures in this country, an annual value anioanting to 
more than five millions sterling, conveyed n^rly 15,000 
miles, marks it still as one of me most important objects 
of British enterprise. Cotton piece-goods, muslins, calicoei, 
though in a sinaller degree than formerly, are still exten- 
sively exported. Silk manufactures and Cashmere shawls 
are only mtroduced in limited quantities. Opium, pepper, 
and indigo are articles in general use over the world, wiuch 
are chiefly drawn firom India; Thrown ailk and cotton- 
wool, though of secondary quality, make their way, by dint 
of cheapness, in the British market. - Suffar, saltpetre, bo- 
rax from Thibet, and various minor articles, form an addi- 
tion to the cargoes of our Indian ships. The European re- 
turns have always been an object of considerable difficulty. 
The orientals, generally speaking, have shown very little 
taste for the productions of the West, and were wont to re- 
quire ihat bjr far the greater part of their commodities should 
be paid for in gold and silver. This was a circumstanee 
deeply afflicting to the commercial speculators of the old 
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mahoolf w&o meaflured the wealth ofeveir oountiy solely 
by the abandanee of the jlrecious metals wmch it posses^wd, 
mmd looked «pon the lehnqiiishment of these as the most 
minoas of all traooactioDs. This was a chimerical dutiess, 
ihm grounds of which aie now almost entiielj removed. 
Tbe company, by means of their territorial levenues, and 
of the remittances from their servants to England, are en- 
abled to snpply the peconiaiy part of their investments with 
v«fy little export oi bnllion ; whUe the private merchants 
harre obtained nearly the same re^lt by the great quantity 
of European manufactures which they have succeeded in 
Introdocmg. Formerly woollens were the only British 
fid»ric that could find a market, and the company even 
boasted that Aey sent. oat these solely on a patriotic prin- 
ciple, and vrith loss to themselves. At present numerous 
articles ara sold, not excepting cottcm* the staple commodity 
joi India herself, which in 1829 was \9xported to the extent 
of above a million and a half sterling. 

The following is a statement presented to parliament, 
idiowing the proportion of merchandise and bullion in 
mpees, imported to and exported firam India by the com- 
pany and private traders, for the years 1827-8 and 1828^ : 

IMPOaTS TO INDIA. 

By the Bast India Co. By IndMiuaU. • 



18r-8.. 3,4M13 
18Sfr-0.. 1^1,910 



3,46,414 



3,04,10,745 
3,31,97,100 



81,660 
90,843 



S,00,238 1 3^,414 I 6;a6,lA^ 1 1^)6,508 

■XFOBTS PBOX INDIA. 

18r-8. .1,75,37,150 I 34,58,790 | 3,06,80,994 | 49,48,050 
1898^. . 1,41,96,165 | | 9,90,94,580 | 83.66>938 

3,16,63,315 I 34,58,790 | 4J9,74,804 | 83,lS;n6 

TtkB mode in which the commerce of India is carried on 
Is a subject of deep importance, and has given rise to very 
warm dnenssioiis. "We have seen this trade firom its first 
establishment uniformly conducted liy exdnsive companies, 
the only interruptions being caused by the .occasional oppo- 
sition of rival bodies. The mercantile public, notwith- 
standfing loud and repeated remonstrances, were nevei 
admittea to any share, till on the renewal of the dnurtsf in 
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1798, it was ttipiilatad tbat the oompany sboold Mi apait 
3000 tons of raipping for the aeamunodation of pimte 
tnden ; bat this boon was foand to be quite nugatotj. 
In 1813, therefore, when another renewal of the charter 
was required, the principles af free trade, whic^ had been 
gaining ground, and the immense British capital for which 
employment was required, produced an impulse too strong 
to be resisted. The company were indeed allowed to re- 
tain the monopoly of China trade, which alone jridds them 
any profit, but were obliged to consent that the traffic with 
India should be thrown open under certain restrictioiis. 
These limitations were, that it should be conducted only 
under license from the ^dreotors, invessels of not less than 
360 tons burden, and the homeward cargo brought only 
into certain towns where sufficient warehouses and docks 
had been provided. The ships of private merchants wsia 
also restricted to the leading porta of India, — Caksott^ 
Madras, Bomba^i— though the company might mnt 
licenses for any intermediate one, and were exjpected not 
to refuse without some special reason ; while tiieir decisioQ 
could be reversed by the board of controL The limitatioQ 
as to tonnage was taken off in 1823, and a lipense was aa 
longerrequired for the principal settlements ; but Uie other 
restrictions were continued. The company likewise retain, 
as rulers, the pow^r of preventing any person from taking 
up lus residence ia India, or even proceeding into the in- 
terior more than ten miles from the capitals of the three 
presidencies, without special license. This costs from 
seven to fifteen guineas, with securities to a considerable 
amount that the mdividual shall not became efaargeabfe to 
the local government. 

Under this arrangement British merchants have engaged 
with characteristic enterprise in the Indian trade, and car* 
ried it to a most remarkable extent. They may now be 
said to have driven the company entirely out of the Mi^ 
and the trade left to them appeare to be preserved c«ly by 
submitting to extensive loss. The following is the naaH 
of their transactions for the year 1889-90^ as rapoited to 
parliament : — 
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IMTOSTS. BXPOBTft 

PrtaMMWtttfgMdt.... 1^12^062. IZ&fiW. 

Freight, Ac.... r. 103,050 

Charges 57^ 5,419 

1,678,148 140.040 

MAMBMmt 1,151,856 74,550 



LoM on hnporto 531,309 66,399 

" exporu 66,390 



ToCidloM 567,601 



It u stated by Mr. Gordon, that freight, which in the 
eompany'e service amoanted in 1814 to &L and sometimes 
as mgh as 60 gfi^ineas per ton, has been reduced in conse^ 
f aence of competition to 30«. and even lbs. per ton.. From 
the same cause the prio^e of Indian goods has also been 
greatly lowered. Cotton has fallen Srom Is, 3d. to 5d^. 
pepper from U. or 1«. 3d,UiZd» a pound. The advocates 
<>f the company indeed allege that these things have been 
Achieved by the private merchants at the price of their own 
win ; and that the sales had been forced by glutting the 
markets to such a degree as has obliged the h^ers to sell 
often much under prime cost. This, no doubt, has been 
the case to a consioerable extent ; but it is alleged on the 
other side, .4hat the tendency to overtrade is inevitably 
prompted by British enterprise in every branch, especially 
one newly opened ; and that the extremely low prices have 
intfoduced the articles into consumption among the natives, 
who are now willing to pay a more adequate value. 

The period for which the charter was last renewed being 
now about to expire, the conditions and extent to which 
such privilqres will be pn]don|[ed are the subject of some 
anxiety. The leading question is that remcting the 
China trade, of which the company still retain the exclusive 
possession, and gain from it about as much as they lose on 
that with India ; but this point does not belong to our 
present subject. ' In regard to Hindostan, the mam points 
ftir consideration are, whether private merchants shall be 
allowed to proceed to the smaller ports or into the interior 
without license ; and whether individuals shall be permitted 
to establish a permanent residence and to hold lands ia 
India. On the one hand it is urged, that such airange* 
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•xpoie til* nathiM to much opp raM Min ftom 
penoBS •v«r whdia tbA eompsay woold hkm' a» oiifficiflot 
control; that it wonld thus aHenate tliem from Brilcdi 
government, and might give rise to distartiaiiee and even 
lebeltion. In reply it i* represented that the merehaflts 
eoold anofl their cargoes witb nmch greater advantage^ 
and enjoy fia more ample m^ans of introducing EuropMD 
commodities, hy proceeding in person into the interito in- 
stead of employing native agents often of doabtlul fidelity ; 
that the investment of British skin and capital in the m- 
temal branches of industry vroald not only yield large 
Mofila, kit wonld alford new materials for oommeroe, and 
flnprove the eomfition ef the laboiirmg populntioB; all 
which eibeto have been fend to flowftomttie mtrndoGtini 
eftheinfifocollaie. The idee that indostriooeindividnaiv 
en^loyed m peaeeable pnrsoito would opprvse Che Bathes, 
or give rise to distmbaaces, is described as cfaiawiieaL U 
appears thai even ar parly among' the more iateffigsnt of 
the Rfaidooe think the ceantiy would be beneficed by the 
implication of Biritish capital to its intemal improvement, 
Soch is the opinion given by Rammohon Roy in hie reesat 
evidence before parument ; thoufh he deprecates the in* 
tiodnctien of talioaem from Britain. 

The tobie on the Mowing page ^xhibite a view of the 
various articles of espoft and import in the trade le In£a 
for the year 18M» the lateel period to which they have been. 
piMshedk The private trade and that of die company are 
dniingvdshed as to each commodity. In regard to ^e 
imports the ipiantilles are given, as the value is not ezt 
hibited in the eflfelBl report. 

The ftitare anrangemente, with lespect to the commeree 
as well as the government of British India, have not yet 
come under the considetation of parliament. Therinil 
probably, however, become a subject of discussion ^hiring 
•the following session. In the present work it has been our 
aim to. affi>ra materials from which a ^gment may be 
formed, rather than to haaard any positive opinion on so 
eyteneive and diflSeult a quesMonj. 
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